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THE INDIAN HUNTER OF 
NORTHWEST 


ON THE TRAIL 


By TAPPAN ADNEY 


THE FAR 


TO THE KLONDIKE 





T is only one of nearly all impressions 
of the Yukon country (which includes 
Klondike) received from the meagre 

reports of the first miners who gazed 
from the summit of Chilkoot Pass upon 
the sources of that river upwards of twenty 
years ago, that the land is forbidding in 
every particular, and nearly or quite des- 
titute of game. Had we, who joined the 
great stampede thither in ’97, stopped to 
consider that the fur-trader had been estab- 
lished on that river for upwards of fifty 
years, we should have known that the fur- 
bearing animals, the beaver, otter, sable, 
mink, fox, and ermine were the basis of 
a profitable trade, and we might not have 
conceived a country barren of the larger 
game. I myself had been further unpre- 
pared by hearing a lecture delivered before 
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no. less a body than the American Geo- 
graphical Society, in which the lecturer, 
basing his opinion no doubt on the reports 
of those who had merely drifted down the 
river in summer, gravely stated that the 
mosquitoes were so numerous and venemous 
there that the larger animals, such as 
the reindeer and I believe moose, could 
not exist. On my may in, that eventful 
autumn, by way of the head of the Yukon 
River, I encountered thousands of ducks 
on the lakes; while bands of wretched and 
wild-looking Indians at occasional inter- 
vals offered for trade skins of moose, 
mountain-goat, mountain-sheep, and black 
and grizzly bears. At Pelly River, I saw 
in a trading post a bunch of thirteen sil- 
ver-gray and black fox skins, and learned 
that the proportion of blacks to “ reds ” was 
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greater than in any known place. Farther 
on, I took a shot, from my boat, at a dis- 
tant gray wolf; and while drifting in the 
ice which bore my little craft helplessly 
along, just above Klondike, I had the ex- 
ceeding satisfaction of watching my first 
and only live wolverine, loping along the 
bank with arched back and drooping tail— 
characteristic carriage of the weasel fam- 
ily, of which it is the largest representa- 
tive. And how my imagination carried me 
back to the tales of the fur countries; 
lines of broken sable traps, and exasper- 
ated trappers! 

I heard white men, returned from the 
upper Klondike, tell of beaver; of bear 
“signs,” plentiful beyond all past experi- 
ence; and of moose and caribou, in num- 
which they never before had 
dreamed; and I knew that the real truth, 
as of game as of mining, was yet to be 
told. That winter I accompanied a band 
of about sixty Indians, comprising an en- 
tire village, who were established at their 
ancient home at the mouth of the Klon- 
dike River, to the upper waters of that 
stream; following with dogs, toboggans 
and “skin-houses” the trail of moose and 
“deer,” as they had been accustomed to 
hunt for ages. I was the only white man 
with them, and the only one excepting a 


bers of 


missionary, long ago, who ever thus lived 
with them, and I acquired a knowledge of 
the game of the country possible to acquire 
in no other way; of modern and ancient 
ways of hunting; and of trapping. In all 
we killed some eighty moose, and sixty-five 
caribou or reindeer, the main part of which 
was hauled by dogs to the starving miners 
at Dawson. Much game was killed by 
white hunters; but on the whole the best 
of them lacked the consummate skill of the 
Indian, brought up as he is to perfect 


knowledge of the country and of the 
habits of the game. 
The Klondike River, a swift shallow 


stream a hundred and fifty miles’ or more 
in length, rises in a number of branches 
at the base of lofty, rugged peaks com- 
prising the northern continuation of the 
Rocky Mountains. Its valley is generally 
broad and flat, covered with dense growth 
of spruce, interspersed with birches, pop- 
lars and low willows. On either side there 
rise rounded hills, frequently thousands of 
feet in height, bare upon their tops, their 
sides covered with trees the same as of 
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the valleys, but sparse and stunted—so 
much so that a spruce of the size of one’s 
arm might be hundreds of years old, with 
rings of growth as close as the leaves of a 
book. The climate is dry, but little rain 
falling in summer, and in winter the sky 
is as “clear as a bell”; what snow there 
is seems to come more from the rising 
mists of the river, which is never frozen 
over entirely (though the ice goes out in 
cakes ten feet thick!), and this falls gently 
from day to day and the air is so still that 
the snow clings to the limbs where it falls, 
until they reach the size of barrels, and 
often on the higher hills so envelopes the 
vegetation that the landscape appears like 
some gallery of tall, weird forms chiseled 
from purest marble. The intense cold 
(reaching seventy below zero, and more) 
and the absence of wind in early winter 
prevent the snow from packing and crust- 
ing until the returning spring sun warms 
the earth back to life. Two or three feet 
of snow is the utmost, and being light as 
down makes snow-shoeing exceedingly la- 
borious, while offering no obstacle to the 
movements of the moose, which never is 
obliged to “yard” as in more southern 
latitudes, but wanders at will from valley to 
mountain top, browsing upon the fragrant 
buds of the white birch and young shoots 
of the willow. The native inhabitants of 
the valley of the Yukon, as far as tide- 
water (where the Eskimo begin), are pure 
Indian, belonging to the Athabaska group 
of the Tinneh and the most northerly of 
Indian tribes; those upon the middle 
Yukon being known to the old Hudson’s 
Bay people as Kutechins. There are many 
villages of them along the streams, but 
they are not numerous and are becoming 
vearly less so. Until the advent of the 
now supplies them in 
small quantities with tea, sugar, flour and 
pork, they subsisted entirely, with the ex- 
ception of a few roots and berries, upon 
the abundant salmon of the rivers, and on 
the flesh of reindeer and moose, which also 
supply their clothing, and the coverings 
for their winter camps. In summer they 


white man, who 


live by the side of the rivers, and in 
winter move inland, hunting, following the 
wooded valleys of the water-courses. All 
who are able to move accompany the hunt, 
and with household goods loaded upon the 
light birch-wood toboggans, drawn by dogs 
(the pups and babies riding on top), they 
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The Women Take Home the Fresh Meat the Hunters Have Killed. 


move by short easy stages, seldom more 
than six or seven miles at a time. 

The men are variously dressed. The older 
men wear shirts of caribou skin (tanned 
and made up with hair inside), which reach 
to the middle, with a curious rounded point 
at front and back extending lower; or a 


shirt of rabbit skins, split, plaited and sewn 
together, making at once the lightest and 
warmest garment known, which they wear 
next the skin in the coldest weather, with 
nothing else! Heavy “ duffel” blankets, 
of the most brilliant colorings, are also 
made into short, full shirts. A piece of 
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the same makes a pair of pants, while the 
remainder of a fourteen-pound “ four- 


point ” blanket serves as a covering by 
night. The better nether garment is made 


of caribou skin with pants and moccasins 
in one, gathered around the waist by a 
draw-string. Mittens made full large are 
of moose hide lined with blanket or lynx- 
fur, suspended from the neck by a large 
cord of variegated yarn. The head cover- 
ing is a flat cap of sable with ear-flaps. 
The hair generally falls to the shoulders, 
and with their prominent cheek bones, 
mouth, and strong eyebrows 
(often squinting downward toward the 
nose), they have been characterized as “ ex- 
tremely ugly ”—rather, I should say, fierce- 
looking. The men wear thin, coarse mus- 
taches, and some of them shave this below 
the with a effect. The 
“ A-C” company supplies them with the 
best of forty-five-seventy repeating rifles, 
which they carry in brightly ornamented 
cases of caribou skin open at one end so as 
to be instantly drawn off in the presence of 
game. The older men cling tc the long, 
single barrel trade smooth-bore, and bullets 


capacious 


nose, curious 


and caps are carried in an ornamented bag 
suspended in front by a strap around the 
neck, powder being carried in a horn at 
the A plaited moosehide cord fif- 
teen feet long, slung at the side, for pack- 
ing in the first meat of the freshly killed 
animal, a pair of snow-shoes five feet long 
and a foot wide, made and laced of white 
bireh with fine caribou webbing, except 
under foot, where an open, old-fashioned 
bed-cord arrangement of thick rawhide is 
stretched, and a sheath knife and eart- 
ridge belt, complete the equipment of the 
hunter. The women’s principal garment 
is a voluminous over shirt reaching below 
the knees, with a large hood, which chiefly 
serves as a carrying place for the baby; 
her own head being covered by a silk ker- 
chief. If the village has plenty of dogs 
the women do all the work of making and 
breaking camp, and cutting wood; the 
manner of hunting’ being this: the hunters 
start ahead before daybreak, usually in a 
body, with snow-shoes and rifles; where 
they wish the next camp to be_ they 
turn off toward the hills. The women fol- 


side. 


low with the camp, and when the hunters 
return it is all ready for a stop of a day 
or a week, as circumstances shall deter- 
mine. If dogs are searce (we had only 
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fifty, numbers having been sold to the 
miners at prices too tempting to resist) 
the hunters turn in like good fellows and 
help the women. How easy to say of these 
people (or Indians in general) “ the men 
are lazy, the women do all the work !” 
Having done my share with them; having 
accompanied the hunters fifteen to twenty 
miles a day up and down the steep moun- 
tains, in snow so light that a heavy man 
goes through at every step, I assert, un- 
hesitatingly, that of camp work and hunt- 
ing, the hunting is the harder. Indeed, 
all strive to the limit of endurance, with 
an energy such as is only begotten of sharp, 
keen air, and imminence of starvation. It 
is the dogs that really suffer. Starved, lean, 
ill kept, snarling, cringing, wolfish brutes, 
howling from the instant toboggans rattle 
down from the caches, until unharnessed at 
night. One would seareely suppose that a 
moose would remain in the whole country. 

The hunters having marked the new 
camp site, swing toward the hills, in single 
file, ten to fifteen in number. Usually 
within one to three miles a fresh moose 
track is found, and with unerring skill (re- 
markable because of the lightness of the 
snow, which at once obliterates the foot- 
print) they turn in the direction which 
the animal is taking, and when they are 
assured by the “sign” of the nearness to 
the game, they quickly spread out, and, 
rushing forward with swift strides and 
surprising the moose at close quarters, one 
of the band is able to drop him by one or 
more well directed shots. There is some 
luck about this, for I knew an Indian to 
fire eighteen shots without touching the 
moose, and going back next day over the 


same ground with ten others, himself 
get two, the only moose killed. It is a 


common thing for one hunter to get two 
while the rest get none. Hence the 
obvious necessity for the law respecting 
the division of the meat, which is as 
follows: the hind-quarters are absolutely 
the property of the man who shoots the 
animal, the rest belongs to the community ; 
but he may designate to which persons the 
fore shoulders shall go. The recipient 
of a fore-shoulder, in turn, reciprocates. 
Thus as long as there is game, each gets 
his share, while there is also incentive for 
the skilful hunter to increase his personal 
wealth to some extent. The surplus meat 
may be traded for guns and blankets,-and 
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Surprising the Moose at Close Quarters. 


these in turn are traded with other Indians. 
Thesuccessful hunter and theshrewd trader 
becomes the man of wealth, and is chosen 
chief, and his position is that of patriarch 
who counsels his people, yet without com- 
pulsory authority. 


The instant the moose has fallen, the 
work is finished with sheath knives. The 
careass is skinned, quartered, and the head 
removed, with nothing but the knife. 
While some are doing this, others are 
breaking small dead trees with their hands 
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and building a large fire on top the snow, 
on each side of which spruce boughs are 
laid to kneel upon. Strings of fat and 
shreds of flesh from inside the carcass are 
toasted in the flames on the ends of sticks, 
and greedily swallowed. The brilliant colors 
in the costumes of the hunters as they 
crowd around the fire add to the general 
goriness of snow and hands, and the fero- 
cious vigor with which the half-raw flesh is 
gorged presents a picture that is seldom 
witnessed of savage revelry and of manners 
searcely better than wolves. In the space of 
an hour from the first shot a lunch will 
have been partaken, a piece of the moose 
slung over the back of every one, and all 
have started back in single file. On the first 
day we walked eighteen miles, got two 
moose, and when we reached camp at dark, 
two others, old men, hunting alone, each 
brought in one moose. The best hunters 
prefer to hunt alone, but it requires much 
skill. No chances are taken rushing the 
game blindly. As the trail grows “ warm ” 
the hunter moves with great cireumspec- 
tion, peering through the trees and bushes 
on each side, hoping to find the game lying 
down resting or asleep. As the trail be- 
comes “hot,” snow-shoes are laid off, and 
the hunter creeps slowly ahead until he sees 
the head and long ears of the moose as 
it lies in its bed; with a well-directed shot 
through the head he secures it. Thus one 
Indian killed three moose. This man had 
killed moose in quite recent years with a 
bow and arrow! 

Following the killing the men and 
women next day take dogs and fetch in 
the meat. The hide is at once prepared 
for subsequent tanning. It is laid across 
a slanting pole inside the skin-house and 
a squaw scrapes off the hair, and then 
with a sharpened shin-bone “ fleshes ” the 
other side. The edges are slit (for lacing 
into a frame) and the skin is placed in a 
pan of hot water with which rotten wood 
has been boiled; the surplus moisture is 
then wrung out and the skin hung over an 
elevated pole outdoors. When the camp 
moves on, the pelt is hoisted into a tree out 
of reach of wolverines, to be picked up 
on the return, and tanned in the summer 
with a “soup” of liver, worked until soft, 
then smoked, and made into articles of use. 

The head and leg bones are roasted be- 
fore the camp fire, cracked and eaten, 
and not even the gristle or the cartilage 
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of the ears is wasted. Whatever an In- 
dian cannot eat, he gives his dogs. 

By midwinter the antlers have fallen, and 
there is no readily distinguishing bulls 
from cows. A cow, indeed, is much pre- 
ferred to tough bull—for, as Isaac the 
chief expressed it in his much broken 
English, “Mull moose, too much tupp; 
cow moose, plenty fat stop, he-all-right.” 
So we ate the cows; and the tough meat 
went to the miners! The capture of a fat 
moose is celebrated by a grand feast. All 
the hunters assemble in one house, the 
host (usually the chief first) levies upon 
all the tin kettles and pans in camp and 
a great quantity of meat is boiled, each 
man receiving a share proportionate to the 
size of his family. At a signal all sit up, 
and each eats as much as he ean; the 
rest is handed out to the women and chil- 
dren. No salt is used. The hot fat which 
rises to the top is skimmed off in an im- 
mense wooden spoon and passed around 
the circle, each taking a sip. Tea with 
sugar is served, and the pans are filled 
twice; thus the whole day (the only day 
of rest known to a hunting people, al- 
though missionaries have taught them to 
keep one day in seven as one on which they 
shall not hunt, but employ for every other 
household purpose) is spent in talking, 
smoking, and general enjoyment. 

When the country for a radius of six 
to ten miles has been scoured, the village 
moves on another stage; then the same 
hunting and feasting take place. We 
took five weeks to travel forty-five miles 
from Dawson, and in that time we got 
forty-eight moose. No tracks of caribou 
were seen. The village continued on 
thirty miles farther toward the foothills 
of the Rockies, and there found the eari- 
bou and killed sixty-five, the meat of which 
was dried and, with the skins of the moose 
and deer, packed to Dawson. 

The so-called caribou seems to be the 
Barren Ground species, which is none 
other than the native “reindeer” of 
Alaska. The woodland caribou is found in 
the mountains to the south of Klondike, 
but I am informed that it does not occur 
south of Big Salmon River, where the 
Indians know it by name and distinguish 
it from the Barren Ground caribou of the 
North. The caribou of the Klondike re- 


gion occurs in small bands over the coun- 
try on the higher hill tops where it feeds 
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on the gray moss; but it is generally local 
in its range, migrating at times in bands so 
vast as to stagger belief. One such range 
is on the head of Forty Mile River, and 
from there they migrate, it is said, across 
the Yukon in winter to the eastern or 
Klondike side, and are found on the bald 
foot-hills of the Rocky range. Once in 
their migration they passed by the mouth 
of Forty Mile and 400 were shot by the 
miners. In the fall of 1897, two or three 
small parties of white men ascended the 
Klondike to a point above where the In- 
dians went. They reported the “deer,” as 
the earibou is ealled, exhausted their 
ammunition in killing forty-seven, and 
brought back the almost incredible story 
that the deer were there in numbers that 
would easily reach ten or twenty thousand. 
Another party, a member of which I came 
to know intimately, and to know him as a 
perfectly reliable man, said that he, too, 
found the deer, which seemed to be moving 
in bands of twenty to thirty in a general 
direction, and that some of the main roads 
which they traveled were beaten by their 
hoofs “as smooth as the trail on Bonanza 
Creek.” Thus they occur on Porcupine 
River and Birch Creek; yet so variable 
and uncertain are these eccentric animals 
that the Indians sometimes altogether 
fail to strike them, and in two cases while 
I was in the Yukon, a village, one at Por- 
cupine and one at Tanana, was obliged to 
flee for very life. In the first instance, the 
Alaska Commercial Company’s agent at 
Fort Yukon, being advised by courier, met 
the starving village of fifty souls, who in 
the previous three days had had to eat but 
a single weasel; while the miners at Circle 
City similarly sent relief to the others. 
Hunters told me that above where we 
hunted the moose were much more abun- 
dant. Passing over, the following summer, 
some of the ground where we had hunted, 
IT found in a walk of six miles and return 
the fallen antlers in fair preservation of 
no less than four moose. The gray or 


timber wolf is found in occasional bands, 
following the moose and deer, and on the 
clear surface of the Klondike I saw the 
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marks of a tragedy only a few days old, 
where half a dozen wolves had surrounded 
a moose, which ran only two hundred yards 
among the bushes before he was downed. 
The tracks in the snow plainly told the 
story, and when I came up the ravens were 
completing the work of the wolves. <A 
hunter who poisoned one of this band told 
me that from the careass he obtained a 
quart of oil, and that in all his consider- 
able experience it was the first wolf which 
had any fat at all. 

In the days of bows and arrows, when In- 
dians were also more numerous, sometimes 
as many as one hundred hunters would sur- 
round a band of caribou. Leaving the 
village in the valley, the Indians would 
mount the hills, and, as they neared 
the band, one went cautiously ahead until 
he loeated the herd slowly feeding, per- 
haps brought down one, then stole back un- 
observed, and then the hunters spread out 
each side, keeping an equal space between 
them until the unsuspecting herd was en- 
tirely surrounded. Then they closed in, 
and, as they came near, the startled deer 
would rush off only to meet men. The 
hunters rushed in with shouts, and the poor 
creatures, knowing not which way to go, 
fell easy victims to the arrows. In this way 
(the old men say), as many as four or five 
hundred deer have been killed at a single 
time. The Indians usually do not hunt in 
summer, but during the summer of 1898 the 
demand for fresh meat continued so great 
at Dawson that numbers of white men pro- 
ceeded to the upper Klondike in canoes and 
hunted moose with considerable success. 
They lay in wait at roads leading to ponds 
or salt-licks where the moose came down to 
drink. There were not lacking men even 
here, who forfeited every right to carry a 
gun by shooting down in pure wantonness 
numbers of moose which they made no at- 
tempt to save. I was never able to learn 
that “calling” is ever employed in Alaska 
by Indian or white man to bring moose, by 
imitating the eall of the cow, within reach 
of the hunter. The favorite method of the 
Indian is to lie in wait by a trail leading to 
water. 
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NOMEWHERE on the 
S Canadian coat-of-arms, 

over or under or be- 
tween the lion and the uni- 
corn, there should have been 
inanimate things, the 
snow-shoe and the canoe. 
Look at the map of British 
America and you will see 
that, barring two or three 
short branches which run 
out from the great trunk 
lines and come to an abrupt 
end, the whole of the con- 
tinent above the fiftieth 
parallel of latitude is rail- 
roadless. There are few 
wagon roads and no stage 
lines to speak of. Yet you 
can buy at Missanabie or at 
Roberval moccasins made at 
Moose Factory; and furs 
are pouring into Montreal 
from regions northward of 
Fort Churchill. Into all 
that region men go to hunt, 
to trap, to buy furs, to pros- 
pect for minerals, and to 
plan new extensions of em- 
In summer it is the 
canoe that saves this land 
from isolation. In winter, 
when the Arctie extends its 
outposts southward, the 
snow-shoe is the sole agent 
through which civilization 
keeps in touch with the life 


two 


pire. 


and wealth of the vast 
Canadian North. 
I wish we knew the 


early history of the snow- 
shoe. I have a friend 
who is certain it belonged 
to prehistoric Canada. 
For this friend’s brother 
knows a man who, while 
hunting on the Jacques 
Cartier River, found in 
the rock an impression of 
a snow-shoe. Just what 
any prehistoric individ- 
ual meant by traveling 





. 


over plastic rock—Laurentian rock at 
that—on webbed shoes, neither my friend, 
nor his brother, nor the brother’s friend, 
undertook to explain. Perhaps his doing 
so would tend to show the equally early 
origin of that other famous Canadian 
article, “whisky blanc.” But whatever 
the time and place of its origin, the snow- 
shoe is the device of a philosopher. Some- 
where in the literature of Mother Goose 
days we read of a youth who turned his at- 
tention to the matter of walking on water, 
with the resulting decision that 

“With shoes of cork 

On top of the water he could walk; 

But his feet went up and his head went down, 

And the bright little lad was like to drown.” 

Let us hope the life-saving crew was at 
hand, for the spirit of progress was in that 
boy, and the world could ill afford to lose 
him. 

I doubt not that the inventor of the 
snow-shoe reasoned along analogous lines. 
One can imagine that the furry aborigine, 
wrestling through the snow to his rabbit 
traps, or starving in his lodge for want 
of rabbits, had his mind turned by Mother 
Necessity to the problem of walking on 
snow. I doubt not that he first made two 
slabs of wood and fastened them to his 
feet. He left the lodge with a head full 
of wonder. With the assembled families 
looking eagerly on he put one foot upon 
the drift, and, throwing his weight upon it, 
stepped out with the other. Then what a 
thrill must have possessed his savage soul. 
He could walk on snow. He took a dozen 
eareful steps. Then confidence overcame 
caution, he forgot that those slabs were 
not moceasins—and something happened. 
The slab in front got in the way of the 
one that was going forward, and right 
then and there occurred the first “spill.” 
Two arms went into the snow, and may be 
a face made its imprint in the whiteness. 
But at any rate the inventor went to his 
traps and brought back that wherewith 
to keep away the wolf. The invention 
had been made. Then began the period 
of improvement. 

Slabs were heavy, and the inventor and 
his fellows began to think of schemes to 
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Hurdling the Fence. 


lighten the new appliance. A deer-skin 
web on a wooden frame gave the maximum 
of lightness and strength. In the matter 
of shape this webbed frame varied as the 
personality of the maker and the country 
in which it was to be worn. One man liked 
a long and narrow shoe, for the reason that 
narrow shoes did not tangle up so readily 


as wide ones. But while this was good 
reasoning so long as he was walking on 
level ground, he found that the matter of 
climbing hills with two feet of web and 
frame in front of his toes was a proposi- 
tion to be shunned. So the mountain 
climber and the man who trapped in hilly 
country rounded their shoes to give the 
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greatest surface with the shortest length, 
and in time the cireular shoe came to be 
known by the generic name of its wearers 
as the “ Montagnais ” or mountaineer shoe. 
Between the long and narrow shoe and 
the circular Montagnais is every sort of 
intermediate variation, and for each is a 
man who swears that there is no other kind 
worth wearing; even as you and I swear 
about guns, canoes, and bicycles. 

Ten miles north of Quebee is Indian 
Lorette, the home of the Hurons. In the 
narrow streets are Hurons driving dog 
sleighs and Hurons earrying skins. There 
is a black-robed priest on the rounds of 
his parish, and dusky children on their 
way to school. The fences are half hidden 
in snow drifts, and the little white houses 
seem, like the ptarmigan, to have taken on 
the color of the northern winter. Within 
are men and women and girls and boys 
all making webbed shoes and moose-skin 
moccasins for snow-shoers. Ilere a man 
shaves the frames which his fellow worker 
bends and ties. There a lad holds a hide 
of leather while his parent with a keen 
knife slits it into strings. These go to 
other workers who weave the web within 
the frames. 

Fifteen thousand pairs of snow-shoes 
went out from this one village last year. 
They went to a wholesale house in the city. 
Tn that house sits a man at a desk with a 
big order book. In the book are names 
of traders and farmers and trappers and 
hunters and miners, of lumber companies 
and snow-shoe clubs, seattered all the way 
from Toronto to Cape Nome. Every town 


and every farm, every hunter’s lodge and 
every logging camp in Canada knows the 


snow-shoe. Every city has its elub or 
clubs of snow-shoers who tramp the drifts 
for the pleasure of the thing. 


The little city of Levis, opposite Quebec, 


has a snow-shoe club that dates back to 
the deeade following the war of 1812. 


Quebee has a dozen clubs and Montreal 
still more, while the smaller cities have 
elubs in proportion to their population. 
Then, too, pretty nearly every local branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has its nights set for snow-shoe 
tramps, and kindred organizations with a 
turn toward the athletic make snow-shoe- 
ing a feature of their work. One tramp 
a week is the usual frequeney. The ob- 
jective point is the club house in the coun- 


aside 
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house or 

Every more pretentious 
organization has its country house. Some 
times this becomes the property of the 
club, but more often it is rented from some 


try, some hospitable farm 


way-side hotel. 


farmer. The plan followed by the Quebec 
Snow-Shoe Club and many others is to 
rent a different house each year, that th 
walks may not be always over the samc 
course. The distance of this house from 
the city varies from two miles to five, ac 
cording to the greater or less love of th« 
members for that which is strenuous. 

In the wholesale house are gross upon 
gross of snow-shoes marked “club.” The 
club shoe is longer and narrower than 
the Montagnais or semi-Montagnais, and 
shorter and wider than the long and 
narrow “ Klondike.” It is light of weight 
and low in price. There is a pair in the 
retail window down stairs. In comes a 
young fellow from a bank across the way. 
He buys the shoes for $2.50. When the 
moon has risen and sleighs full of merry- 
makers are crowding the street he sallies 
out, clad in a suit whose varied colors 
would have made the coat of Joseph seem 
commonplace. Moceasins are on his feet, 
and in his hands he earries the new snow- 
shoes. He meets his fellows at the skating 
rink or at a city gate, and they choose a 
leader for the evening’s tramp. Not so 
much snow-shoeing ability as abundant 
common sense is the qualification of a 
good leader. If the party be small and 
made up of good travelers he must set the 
pace accordingly. But when the party is 
large, or has in it some who ean not keep 
a stiff pace, he must see that the gait be 
moderate, for there are obvious reasons 
why the club should not leave any lonely 
straggler out upon the wind-swept fields 
at night. 

On the night I have in mind the leader 
turns northward from the Quebec Skating 
Rink, leaves the road that runs past the 
eartridge factory, and soon a single line of 
snow-shoers is swinging away across the 
Cove fields toward the country beyond. 
What a sight that line would be to one who 
has never seen a snow-shoe! As the horse 
to the Aztee or the first steamboat to a 
darky would be those mysterious big-footed 
creatures in fantastic costume that go 
over the drifts with never a check in speed. 
Here in the open fields there is a sugges- 
tion of crust, and a steady crunch, crunch, 
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‘; musie to the snow-shoers’ ears as is the 
erunch of cinders to wearers of the spiked 
shoe. Cruneh, crunch, crunch, and on 
eoes the line with a swinging stride that 
-arries one foot safely past the other. The 
region of electric lights has been left be- 
ind. A white moon, hung low in the 
leavens, reveals with a clear, pale Arctic 
light, white fields, shadowy hills, a winding 
road and the dark tree-tops of*a bit of 
woodland. It is such a light as 


“Only served where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible.” 


Yes, and to reveal the silence, for the 
ilenee of the moonlight is not the silence 
of the dark, and there is something in this 
universal Canadian whiteness that sug- 
vests the endless ice sheets of the distant 
north, and something in the thrill of walk- 
ing through the zero air that recalls our 
envious readings of Nansen’s journals. 
Now the silence is invaded by the steady 
crunch, erunch, as each man steps in the 
footprint of his predecessor. And now 
some one starts a song that echoes across 
the fields till a response comes up from a 
sleighing party on the country road below. 
Here is a rail fence. Each touches it 
with his hands and gives a spring. How 
long it seems before the wide shoes have 
reached the turning point! And how long 
before they touch the snow beyond! Each 
traveler must make haste, for the line has 
not slackened, and woe unto him who 
tarries where the vaulters alight. There, 
the fat fellow, fifth from the leader, has 
fallen. The next man lands squarely upon 
him, and now there is a struggling heap 
of tangled bodies and waving webs. Now 
they are up again and off, laughing and 
shouting; shouting just to gratify that 
peculiar desire for noise which nothing but 
a hearty yell will help. Now the line 
slackens, for the leader has run upon a 
barbed-wire fence, that sport-destroying 
thing loved as little by the snow shoer as 
by the man who rides to hounds. But the 
man in front puts his hands on top of a 
post. He leaps upward and throws him- 
self forward until he is balanced hori- 
zontally, the pit of his stomach on his 
hands. Now his feet move round like 
the slow arm of a crane until they are 


beyond the wires. Then they drop to 
the snow and the man is ready to turn 
and enjoy the mishaps of his fellows. 
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One drops too soon, and his shoes hang 
high on the fence while his mittened hands 
are pawing the drift. Another carries a 
large three-cornered rent in his blanket 
trousers. Now we are in a road. The 
opposite fence is too high to vault. It 
must be “hurdled,” so the leader stops, 
stoops, and rests his hands on a wire. The 
second man bends low with his hands on 
the leader’s back. Number three follows 
suit, and behold an inclined plane up which 
rushes the remainder of the line to leap 
from the leader’s shoulders to the snow 
beyond. 

The shouting grows louder as the snow- 
shoers warm to their work. Now as they 
eross the field next the woods there is 
trouble down in front. It is the fat man’s 
work again. Instead of stepping in the 
track of the man before, he clumsily landed 
on his snowshoe, and this “nasty trip” 
has piled half the hurrying line into a 
snow-covered heap. 

But on they go, spurred by the frosty air 
that cuts through the warm, light suits. 
There is a hill in the line of march, a 
small, steep hill that would test the virtues 
of a pair of Montagnais. There is no 
going straight to the top on these club 
shoes with two feet of web and frame be- 
fore one’s toes. So some turn and work 
up sidewise while others angle this way 
and that like a tacking ship. The hill is a 
ridge, and the line has only gotten under 
headway when it must go down on the 
other side. There is a little run as the 
brow is reached; the leader squats on his 
shoes and shoots downward like a tobog- 
ganist, while the line follows after to 
spring up at the bottom and hurry into the 


woods. THlere the light of the moon is 
hidden. Pines and firs reach out arms to 


The crunch of the crust 
is gone, and in its place comes an ex- 
hilarating sense of walking on something 
soft and fleeey, a bird-like sense of travel- 
ing over that into which man ought nor- 
mally to sink. 

And now the club house comes into view. 
It is a farm house rented for a elub ren- 
dezvous. The muscles have been feeling 
the strain, and the sight gives them new 
life. 

Now the shoes are stacked and the trav- 
elers seramble into the house 
moose-skin moceasins. 


eateh and trip. 


in their 
Tere, by roaring 


fires, the outer coats are laid aside and 
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their wearers gather around a long table 
in house coats. On the table are pots of 
hot tea, and thick juicy steaks, and 
potatoes just from the oven. There is 
much dallying over the tea. Now there 
are songs again and speeches. A new 
member says something good, and there 
follows a frolicsome rush. The speaker is 
erowded to the door and out. There he 
finds himself raised between two lines of 
men on hands clasped underneath. Some 
one counts, “one, two, three,” and the 
arms surge upward; the man shoots into 
the air with an awful sense of dizziness, to 
come down with wildly waving arms and 
legs upon another part of the line; to go 
up again and again until, in the opinion 
ot those present, the “ bounce” has been 
thoroughly administered and the new mem- 
ber is a full-fledged club man. 

Now and then, in the course of a winter, 
comes “ ladies’ night,” and the club runs 
take on a more social aspect. Feminine 
variations of the blanket suit add to the 
picturesque march across the fields. 
Feminine voices join in the songs, and the 
presence of blue sparkling feminine eyes 
and rosy feminine cheeks temper the 
hilarity about the long table. There is no 
phase of the out-of-door life of the more 
southern maids and matrons that exactly 
corresponds to this of their Canadian sis- 
ters. Neither the sail nor the row, the 
sleigh ride nor the moonlight spin awheel 
is like this tramping over the drifts. 
There is romance and merriment in them 
all, but in walking the snow-covered fields 
when the mercury hovers low and the wind 
cuts keen lies a unique sense of power, a 
new rosiness of cheek, and a new poise of 
head. 

The exciting phase of club sport comes 
in the field days which the allied clubs of 
the larger cities hold once or twice each 
winter. This tramping in the moonlight 
with a good-sized party may partake of 
the Sunday promenade, but those who have 
trained for the field days know as well as 
those who go into the bush that snow-shoe- 
ing has its strenuous side. They know that 
the swing, swing of the big shoes and the 
strange new gait catch the beginner’s un- 
trained muscles to inflict lasting aches, 
while the steady pressure of the taut string 
upon the ball of one’s foot euts and makes 
each step a pang. They know the burning 
of frosty air in tired lungs, and the deadly 
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strainings of the fight at the tape. For 
snow-shoeing, like any other vigorous out- 
door sport, separates the sheep from the 
goats, and eliminates from the beginners 
those who fail to stand the test that marks 
strong, labor-loving men. 

So tar as the spirit goes, the field day 
of the snow-shoe clubs might be an annual 
gathering of college fellows at the cinder- 
track. Instead of cinders there are drifts 
of snow, while blanket suits and long snow- 
shoes supplant scanty sprinters’ costumes 
and spiked slippers. There are the same 
shouting partisans with waving flags and 
club yells. To the uninitiated the results 
are’ likely to seem little short of mirac- 
ulous. Surely those young fellows waiting 
for the pistol can only waddle the hundred 
yards course in ridiculous time! But the 
pistol cracks, and away they go. The 
swing of the long shoes is like the beating 
of piston rods, and when the tape is past 
the time read off is a fraction over twelve 
seconds. The quarter mile is done in time 
that has won many a high school race on 
the cinder track, and the mile in less than 
5.40. And when, after leaping ditch and 
vaulting hurdle over a long cross-country 
course the men drag their leaden feet past 
the finish line, the time recorded is often 
as good as that made in a college race 
cross country on soft ground. 

3ut club sport is merely the poetry of 
snow shoeing. There is another chapter 
of strong, stern prose that rings with the 
heroic. To get a glimpse at this take one 
ot the short lines of railroad that go into 
the Canadian woods. Somewhere, not far 
from the end, you will find a building over 
whose door appears the famous legend, 
“TIudson’s Bay Company.” That door is 
the entrance to the Northern land. Within 
are snow-shoes, but they are not marked 
“club.” Those who go to the wilds have 
no use for the light shoe of the athlete 
and the pleasure seeker. Instead, one sees 
heavier, wider articles marked “ guar- 
anteed.” The men who buy and wear these 
talk not of club houses but of lakes or 
rivers or camps or posts to the north or 
east or west; and not of miles but of 
days’ journeys—journeys across forest and 
lake and snow-drift where death lurks and 
where the breaking of a snow-shoe may be 
as the wrecking of a ship at sea. He who 


has taken a éheap shoe for a long tramp 
knows that there comes a time when the 
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webs stretch, when the frame no longer 
answers, prompt and rigid, at the lifting 
of the foot, but swings below on sodden 
cords until the poor snow-shoer is tripped 
and worried and tired well-nigh to the 
point of quitting. The trials of him who 
goes far afield on the snow are suflicient 
without adding that of poor shoes. Shut 
your eyes and picture to yourself a half 
continent covered with snow and swept by 
chilling winds. See men creeping over 
that continent’s face on foot, with no 
food, no shelter, no clothing, save that 
which they drag upon toboggans. Now 
the torturing mal de raquette of the snow- 
shoer eatches his tendons, and every step 
gives the agony of piercing needles. But 
stopping means, perhaps, starvation, or 
that worse thing, failure, and the torture 
must be borne. Again, by one of those in- 
evitable accidents that now and then break 
the best snow-shoe, the traveler finds one 
frame hopelessly splintered, while he is 
perhaps a week’s journey from camp or 
post, or the nearest settlement, with bare 
starvation rations and but one snow shoe. 
They who go into the woods must needs 
earry deerskin thongs and an awl where- 
with to repair, or if need be, make a new 
shoe. Men have lain down and died from 
broken snow-shoes. 

One story will illustrate those that the 
tell. It relates to two 
Indians from the Montagnais Reserve on 
Lake St. John. When winter came John 
Groslouis and his wife started, like their 
fellows, for inland trapping grounds. 
They went northward to the shores of Lake 
Mistassini, and eastward, following a 
chain of nameless lakes. By one of the 
mysterious shiftings that no man _ has 
satisfactorily accounted for the caribou 
had left that region, and the only game 
was rabbits and ptarmigan. Food became 
searee, and Groslouis was taken sick. The 
two started for Lake St. John. The man 
grew worse. His wife drew him on the 
toboggan. She traveled southward on a 
few bites of unnourishing rabbit flesh a 
day. Now the matches were gone; the 
woman lashed a copper kettle to the tobog- 
gan and put the last fire into this. As she 


snow-shoes poor 


went she kept stopping to feed the fire— 
last hope. 


their Two days’ from the 
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settlements Groslouis died, and his wife 
scooped a hole in the snow for the body. 
The last bit of rabbit was gone. That 
night the woman melted snow and stewed 
a pair of moccasins. She drank the broth 
and chewed the leather. Then she stag- 
gered on, and by chance fell in with a 
family of her own people. 

Such tales are told of both the white 
race and the red, at every camp-fire and 
in every hunter’s lodge. If the history 
of the Canadian snow-shoe were written 
it would be as thrilling as that of the 
Canadian rifle. For men must go into the 
winter wilds to trade and cut timber and 
survey; and men will go to hunt and ex- 
plore and see new sights. They have 
learned that drenchings in icy water, days 
of hardest travel with less food than a 
growing boy eats at a meal, nights in the 
woods without blanket, frozen faces and 
aching sinews, are mere incidents of living, 
entirely negligible in computing final re- 
sults—a lesson for which many a man 
could well afford to exchange the training 
of a whole college course. 

We are accustomed to think of the vast 
white North as always to remain a land of 
canoe and snow-shoe trails. But a rail- 
road is pushing toward Hudson’s Bay, and 
when we glance at a globe we see that its 
northern terminus will be well southward 
of the parallel on which St. Petersburg 
stands, and not much beyond that of 
3erlin. We will see that regions culti- 
vated and civilized in the old world lie 
far northward of the latitude of Fort 
Churchill. 

Little by little the north of America will 
be peopled as was the north of Europe. 
We will cross the Arctic Cirecle—in obser- 
vation ears. Then the heroic age of snow- 
shoeing will have passed, and men will tell 
their children of the romantic days in 
which their grandfathers sought out new 
lands and surveyed for new railroads on 
snow-shoes. Then the strong shoe of the 
voyageur will hang upon the wall beside 
the muzzle-loading gun, and the lighter 
shoe of that day’s commerce will be worn 
by athletes, sportsmen, and club members 
who go into the forests to call up the good 
old days before romance departed from the 
earth. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN THE 


COTTON BELT 


By LEON VANDERVORT 


O speak of country life in the cotton 
belt 
there is practically no city life in 

that region. The fact is not greatly to be 
wondered at, for the perpendicular summer 
sunrays would render an inland metropolis 
about as desirable for the 
engine room of a steamer, while the coun- 
try offers not only all of comfort that 
there is in the way of breeze and shade, 
but has offered the most lucrative invest- 


is almost a redundancy, for 


residence as 


ments. Mississippi, the very heart of the 
cotton belt, is practically a state without 
cities. Its plantations are uniformly from 
one thousand acres in extent to several 
times that size. Very many of its people— 
the backbone of the population, indeed— 
are of Virginia origin, and have in their 
veins the blood of the ecavaliers. In a 
way the cotton belt life was the successor 
to plantation life on the tobacco lands of 
the Old Dominion. 
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But the Virginia country life under- 
went decided modifications in its new sur- 
roundings. The temperate climate of the 
James, which encouraged for chasing and 
hard riding, gave way to the semi-tropical 
heat along the Big Black and the Yazoo, 
which soon induced men to ride forth on 
summer days with reins in one hand and 
umbrella in the other—and an umbrella- 
shaded pot-hunt is something inconceivy- 
able. So the country life which grew up 
with the opening of the new country 
adapted itself to new conditions. I doubt 
not that the early country gentlemen of 
Mississippi longed many and many a day 
for the old order of things. But there 
was money to be made in cotton, and where 
there is money to be made men will soon 
make surroundings endurable. 

The planter found that outdoor work 
in mid-summer was well-nigh impossible 
for white men; so he rode about his place 
for an hour or two, morning and evening, 
and had an overseer installed to keep his 
negroes at work. He found that the 
planter who is forced to keep his walk 
within the speed of a very moderate stroll 
and ride with an umbrella could not drink 
so much brandy as his ever-active Vir- 
ginian ancestor; and heavy drinking be- 
came the skeleton in many a plantation 
closet. Likewise’ the colonial mansion 
adapted itself to its new environment by 
leaving off one story and appearing as a 
low building whose rooms were all on the 
ground floor, for ground-floor rooms with 
attics above are cooler at night. Shade 
proved a blessing in the way of lessening 
the heat, so groves of red cedar soon at- 
tained a good size, and avenues of dense- 
leaved water oaks laid out by amateur 
landseape artists half hid the home from 
view, giving an added density to the shade 
and a fresh coolness to the breeze. Now 
and again the native oak trees, whose ages 
ran into centuries, were left, and with their 
long beards of Spanish moss added to the 
tropical effect. The water from cool wells 
and springs of the Blue Ridge region gave 
place to cisterns, now built above the 
ground, shaded by trees and emptied by 
pipe and faucet, again made underneath 
the surface and walled with brick. 

Large and square were the rooms within, 
and huge brick fire-places insured against 
the cold season. Almost as important 
as the rooms themselves were the wide 
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verandas with their square white pillars. 
Here on summer afternoons a breeze was 
never wanting, and here a good part of the 
less active plantation life was spent. 

Cotton being the one crop raised, the 
planter had much to do with the outside 
world, for his supplies must all come from 
the cities. His flour, corn-meal, bacon, and 
well-nigh all his provisions came from 
farther north. Hence there are none of 
the picturesque grist mills which one finds 
to the North and East, and very few of 
the spinning wheels and similar remains of 
the old order. Nearest to these are the 
old mill where cane was ground in the 
process of making syrup—an important 
article of negro diet—and now and then 
the relics of an ancient cotton gin. Now 
and then, too, along the bank of some 
steep banked, muddy stream we find where 
once a landing was made by steamers 
which in pre-railroad days came for the 
cotton output. 

Since one hundred slaves to a plantation 
was no great number, one realizes that the 
plantation household was a large one; yet 
unlike that of Virginia, which was largely 
able to live within itself, the familia of 
a cotton farm knew practically nothing 
but cotton raising. Men and women 
slaves alike went into the field to plant 
and hoe, “cultivate” and pick. On many 
a plantation the old slave “quarters” still 
stand, a little row of one-story eabins, each 
with its chimney of sticks, so strangely 
out of proportion to the cabin itself as to 
give the impression that it was the fun 
damental portion of the building, and the 
cabin a mere lean-to. 

The recreations of the planter, like his 
more serious matters, adapted themselves 
to his surroundings. Fox hunting was too 
energetic for the climate, but hunting with 
dog and gun gave a different sort of sport. 
Quail were, and are still, exceedingly 
numerous, so it came about that where the 
Virginian had raised hounds the Mis 
sissippian bred bird dogs, and instead of 
delighting in the chase he became an en- 
thusiast on the subject of field trials. 
Sometimes he raised deer-dogs and shot 
deer, which they followed through cane- 
brake and forest. When the deer disap- 


peared from his own neighborhood he fol- 
lowed them on occasional short hunting 
trips to the brakes of Louisiana or the 
He engaged in shoot- 


forests of Alabama. 
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ing-matches with the rifle, went fishing for 
bass—which he called trout—and now and 
then went “shining” alligators at night, 
or followed the dogs and negroes through 
field and forest on a nocturnal hunt for 
*coon and ’possum. 

The women of the family had their own 
and none that I have seen 
surpassed that of flower raising. In a 
climate of such warmth and a region whose 


recreations, 


soil is rich, alluvial flowers of almost a 
hot-house delicaey will grow out of doors. 
Flower gardens fenced with cypress 
pickets, surrounded by groves of oak and 
eedar, watered when the rain-fall was in- 
sufficient from a sprinkling pot in the 
hands of a servant, became the subject of 
many a strenuous though friendly rivalry. 
of rare beauty wondrous 
vied the flowers of 
neighboring magnolias; the flower of the 


in 


Roses and 


variety with great 


its tree was moved to the lawn to add fra- 
grance to the existing shade. When visit- 
ors came as likely as not they were ushered 
into the garden, seated beneath the trees, 
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and refreshed with milk or wine and cake, 
while the breeze brought coolness and came 
scented with odors of a hundred kinds of 
In the cedar branches above sang 
the mocking bird, while from bush and tree 
and fenee came the brilliant flashes of 
tanager and cardinal. 

Visiting and entertaining partook of the 
same general scale which characterized 
them in the Old Dominion. A call began 
in the cool of the morning, and the guests 
departed with the shades of night. <A 
visit began at any time and lasted for 
Hospitality was the commonest of 
virtues and guest the most sacred of words. 


roses. 


weeks. 


Besides the visiting from house to house 
there were picnics, when the half a dozen 
families comprising an extended neighbor- 
hood gathered in some oak or magnolia 
grove on the border of some artificial lake 
to spend the day in drinking, 
dancing or chatting. 

It is hard to conceive the change that 
came when war broke out and _ hostile 
armies struggled over these plantations. 
Rude indeed was the awakening when this 


eating, 
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From Plantation to Railroad. 


Acadian life gave way to one of blood and 
battle. . But with the passing of war and 
of the succeeding years—the years which 
mellowed the harsh points and reduced 
suffering and sorrow to romance—a new 


glamour attached itself to these old 
homes. One old plantation house I know, 


still stands white and beautiful on the 
top of a live-oak-covered ridge; the trees 
in its grove still show the ugly marks of 
minnie balls, a patch in the western wall 
eovers the rent made by one of Pember- 
ton’s shells, and out on the veranda are the 
sears of bullets. 

But poverty followed in the wake of war, 
and most of the old-time grandeur was 
gone. The planter must give the farm 
more personal attention, for overseers are 
expensive luxuries. There came to be less 
visiting, less entertaining and more work 
at overseeing tenants and devising means 
to make the new régime one of profit. 
One other favorite feature of aristocratic 
Mississippi life also fell into disuse. This 
was the summer outing upon the Gulf. 
One who walks or rides or sails along the 
coast of the Southern Gulf will find all the 


way from Louisiana to Florida old cot- 


‘sunstroke by 


tages and bath-houses, gardens and _ live- 
oak groves which date back to early ante- 
bellum days. Here the élite of the cotton 
belt came in summer days. Here the Gulf 
breezes fanned them at night and the Gulf 


waves made a wondrously fine bathing 
place for morning and evening hours. 
Here, too, are half-forgotten tales of 


games of cards in which the price of a 
cotton-crop or of a plantation was an all- 
too-frequent stake. But war left too little 
money for such delights, and the cottages 
passed largely into the possession of city 
men. 

Now it is no infrequent thing to see the 
owner of a great plantation riding about 
in the heat of a mid-summer day, giving 
directions to his tenants, preserved from 
the umbrella overhead— 
and this in the season when he was once 
resting on the coast. 

About the house, likewise, matters have 
taken on a new aspect. Hired servants 
are less easy to train and much harder to 
keep than were slaves in the old régime, so 
the mistress of the home has less leisure 
than of old. She makes fewer calls, sel- 
dom goes visiting, and has forsaken en- 
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tirely her morning and evening rides. She 
drives, or is driven, instead, and finds life 
full of seriousness. Her flower garden is 
still a source of pride. Her roses are 
more numerous than ever, while the red 
cedars and water oaks about the border 
have attained a size that suggests some- 
thing of patriarchal age. I remember 
especially such garden. It is the 
beauty spot of a two-thousand-acre planta- 
tion. The house was burned in war time, 
and the debts which came with abolition 
have kept the owner from rebuilding. Now 
a cottage—almost a cabin—is the family 
residence. Yet the oak through 
which winds an old drive-way would do 
justice to the grounds of a palace. 

Little has been done in the cotton belt 
toward the making of modern country 
places for the pleasure of their possession. 
Tradition, the tradition of cotton raising, 
prevents. 


one 


grove 
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One such, however, is well under way, 
made by Mr. W. E. Waring, of Birming- 
ham. Mr. Waring has introduced the 
principle of crop rotation, and thus saves 
his land from the impoverishment that 
attends the exclusive raising of cotton. 
Fine stock, too, is proving successful, and 
greatly simplifies the problem of fertiliza- 
tion. As an experiment he has introduced 
Angora goats, which seem to thrive in the 
climate, and promise to furnish a very 
satisfactory income. 

While the Waring farm is not more than 
two thousand acres in extent and has been 
laid out on a seale of much less expense 
than many a northern country place, it 
still has some points of pure adornment 
that the millionaire might envy. Quails 
fairly swarm in the wood-lots. Turkeys 
are to be found a few miles away; and 
pheasants of the English and Mongolian 
types, which he introduced some years ago, 














Noontime in the Spring Cotton Field. 
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have proven a decided success. The salva- 
tion of cotton-belt country life is in the 
making of such estates as this. The old 
order must go to decay in time through the 
wearing out of the soil. But when others 
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have caught the spirit of Mr. Waring and 
applied to Southern farming the principles 
which make modern agriculture remunera- 
tive, we may look for a new country life 


in the Old South. 














“The old slave quarters still stand, a little row of one-story cabins, each with its chimney of sticks.’’ 


A GALE OFF CAPE HORN 


By CHARLES G. DAVIS 


NE windy, cloudy Sunday in 
October, 1892, the little Boston 
bark James A. Wright, with yards 

chocked in, was doing some famous travel- 
ing off the Patagonian coast. Days of idle 
rolling about with creaking gear and 
groaning hull were now being compensated 
for as the Wright, with everything to her 
royals set, piled the white water high above 
her hawsepipes. A hard, cold, westerly 
wind had been piping a merry tune all 
day, and running parallel with the shore 
the bark was in smooth water and logging 
all of nine knots. That night the weather 
changed, and gave us a foretaste of what 
was in store for us off the “ Horn.” 

The first thing I heard next morning 
was, “ Ho, sleepers! Seven bells; turn out 
and get your breakfast!” How I had 
learned to dread that call! But when the 
voice added, “ There’s land in sight !” that 
altered matters considerably. Two months 


before, the Highlands of the Navesink had 
been left astern, and not a sight of land 
had we had since. At that hour it was 
hardly to be recognized as land, but when 
the sun dispelled the mists, the brown, 


‘rugged shore of Patagonia was in plain 


view, and in the background high, snow- 
capped mountains. All day long these 
mountains were in sight, and that night 
the bark approached the narrow strip of 
water called the Straits of Le Maire, 
which divides Staten Land from the main- 
Iand of Patagonia. 

When the gray morning dawned again, 
we could see land on both sides of us, and 
all hands were called to make sail. Every 


stitch of canvas the bark carried was 
shaken out and hoisted. The captain him- 
self came on deck, as this was a difficult 
passage for a sailing craft, owing to the 
strong winds and treacherous currents. 
With royals set, the Wright made good 
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headway through the smooth water. I 
could hear the spasmodic whir of the 
taffrail log behind me, for it was my trick 
at the wheel, and knew by the spin of the 
suds past the counter she was reeling off 
six or seven knots. 

As eight bells, eight o’clock, struck, the 
captain sung out for the mate to hold on 
with the watch for a moment, and the 
officers looked over toward Patagonia 
through their glasses. At the wheel I 
had also seen trouble in store for us. All 
along under the land the water was black 
with a squall of wind, preceded by a 
wicked-looking line of white foam. In a 
moment everything was in an _ uproar. 
“Tet go your royal and_ top-gallant 
halliards !” “Stand by your clewlines !” 
“Haul down your outer jibs!” “Let go 
the staysail halliards!” The captain and 
both mates were giving orders and letting 
go halliards and sheets, while all hands, 
cook and cabin boy, were clewing up sail 
after sail. But the squall hit us before the 
sail was half off her, and the old man came 
running aft to watch the compass and see 
she held her course, for we had a lee 
shore under us. 

It was an old whistler when it struck us, 
and for a few moments I could hear noth- 
ing but the screech of the wind and seeth- 
ing of the foam that struck the weather 
side of the bark, and hove her over until 
her lee rail was under water. Fred, one 
of the other watch, was up furling the 
main top-gallant sail when it struck, and 
the whole topsail on the mast proved too 
great a strain for it. There was a report 
as if a gun had been fired on board, and a 
tremor ran through the bark. From my 
place at the wheel, I couldn’t tell what had 
parted, but knew some stay had gone, for 
the whole towering height of the mainmast 
jumped and buckled. All hands stopped 
work for a second, expecting to see the 
mast go over the side. It was the main 
topmast stay that had parted, one of the 
main supports to the mainmast, a double- 
wire stay as large as a man’s wrist. 

Up where Fred was, the mast was whip- 
ping at every jump enough to throw him 
off the yard. It was a job fit for three 
men the wavy the sail was bellying out, but 
he stowed it and came down, never know- 
ing till then the danger he had been in. 

Picked men in the meantime had taken 
aloft the end of a heavy mooring hawser, 
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which was passed around the topmast and 
then set up to the fore bits with the fish 
tackle and another heavy one. Sail also 
had been shortened, so nothing remained 
on the bark but reefed topsails, storm 
spanker and lower staysails. 

It blew hard all day, but in the dog 
watches reefs were shaken out as it had 
moderated. But when we turned out at 
midnight, there was another decided 
change in the weather, and the first ordér 
we heard as we stepped out on deck was, 
“Lay aft and reef the main topsail!” 
One sail after another was clewed up and 
furled, until there only remained set the 
main lower topsail, the storm spanker and 
the fore staysail. 

The bark lay in this condition when day- 
light broke, hove to, with her head point- 
ing south by east. When daylight revealed 
to us the height of the seas that were 
running I was amazed. I thought I had 
seen some pretty big seas up north, but 
with a Cape Horn so’wester blowing | 
saw such seas as I hope never to see again. 
And every one seemed to grow larger and 
larger, for the gale had only just begun, 
and the wind blew with such force it 
seemed to slide the bark bodily to leeward. 
How she ever rose to surmount some of 
those walls of solid green water was a mys- 
tery to me. The one square sail that was 
set heaved her over on her beam ends until 
her lee rail was clear under water. Braces 
and all the running gear blew out in semi- 
circles and had to be continually hauled 
taut. 

Every evening for the three days and 
nights the bark lay hove to; at the change 
of watches, the mate took us from one end 
of the bark to the other and made us put a 
watch tackle on all the braces and sheets 
and haul them taut as fiddle strings. Once, 
when we were “sweating up” the lee fore 
brace, the whole crew came near being 
washed overboard. We were bending our 
backs on the brace when the bark went 
over on her beam ends and a solid greén 
sea broke aboard over the lee rail. It 
took every one of us clean off our feet, 
and those near the rail with only a little 
slack on the brace were held down so the 
sea broke fully two feet over their heads. 
3v watching our chance we hauled the 
brace tight, and were heartily glad when 
we heard the last order, “ Belay!” It was 
getting so furious that ‘t was dangerous 
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to go on the lee side at all, for the wind 
hove the bark over every time she rose to 
the summit of a sea, and filled her decks 
with water, flush to the rails. Then, when 
she toppled. over the crest, with a heavy 
roll to windward it went washing back and 
forth, threatening to tear the bulwarks 
away, and I believe would have done so had 
the mates not taken axes and knocked out 
the ports to relieve the pressure. It was 
the sight of a lifetime to see the water 
spout up in the air as it hit the rail, a 
huge column of white, and blow off to lee- 
ward over the sea. Water, in spray form, 
was flying in every direction. Every 
scupper was running a stream, but instead 
of going down, the eddies of the gale of 
wind would carry it up in a cloud of rain 
until level with the weather rail, then spray 
it off to leeward like snow. [Every way we 
turned we were blinded by flying spray, 
and although our oilskins were lashed with 
rope yarns to our boots and wrists and 
buckled about our waist with our belts, the 
water found its way inside somehow and 
kept us chilled to the bone. To make mat- 
ters worse, the galley was washed out and 
our last comfort, the pot of hot tea or 
coffee, was cut off. 

That night, when it came our watch on 
deck, Bill and I went aft to relieve the 
wheel. It took two men to hold it and 
keep the helm from wrecking itself. There 
was no steering to be done. The bark 
wasn’t going ahead a foot; she was sliding 
off to leeward with every sea. The two 
we found at the wheel had a heavy life line 
stretched from rail to rail in front of them. 
It was black as a tar-barrel except only for 
the bright ray of light the compass lamp 
threw in the binnacle box. Bill took the 
wheel to windward as it was his trick, and 
I held it to leeward. When the bark went 
over a sea and settled her stern it was all 
the two of us could do to hold the wheel. 
We got along all right for about an hour, 
and then, just as I knew by the way the 
bark lifted an extra heavy sea was coming, 
Bill let go the wheel and hung on to the 
life line. 

What happened to me and the wheel I 
did not, for a moment, know. I felt a 
sharp pain in my left elbow, and the next 
thing I knew my head came into violent 
eontact with the deck, and my feet were 
up in the air on the wheel box and the 
wheel going round like a buzz saw. Over 
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it went one way, then back again the other, 
so fast it looked like a pin wheel. Then, 
just as it was about to spin back again. 
Bill grabbed it and I scrambled around to 
leeward and took hold again. But my left 
arm was powerless, and I realized I had 
been thrown over the wheel. 

Things were certainly in a wild state 
when we went below at midnight, and we 
had to watch our chance when the water 
in the waist of the bark was still and then 
jump in knee-deep or more and flounder 
forward to the fo’castle door. 

It was a sorry looking sight that met 
our eyes next morning. Harder than ever 
blew the wind, and the seas came rolling 
along in long, sloping hills as high as our 
topsail yards. During the morning we 
were sent up to put extra gaskets around 
the main upper topsail and then we felt 
a sample of the wind’s force. It was all I 
could do as I climbed up the main rigging 
to hold myself away from the shrouds so 
as to have room to lift my knees. The 
wind, like a giant hand, seemed to be press- 
ing on my back, flattening me against the 
rigging. 

But that was not the worst of it. It 
would get under the back of my so’wester 
and lift it off my head, nearly strangling 
me with the string buttoned under my chin. 
One minute the shrouds would be up and 
down, and the next, as the bark rolled over, 
they would be like a ladder laid horizon- 
tally. It was, nevertheless, a grand sight 
to look from the height of the yard we 
were on and see the wild play of those 
Cape Horn seas around us. 

About noon time things got so bad the 
captain ordered all hands to stay aft where 
the decks were higher, and when our watch 
was up we went down into the sacred pre- 
cinets of the cabin, and slept in our oil- 
skins on the polished hardwood floor. The 
mate that morning put three oi] bags over 
the weather side, one at each rigging, but 
it was hard to see what effect they had on 
the water. 

Every watch we had a spell at the pumps. 
It was so difficult to get a true sounding of 
the well that the mate kept us pumping to 
make sure the water should not gain. This 
was dangerous enough in the day time, 
while the mate kept watch on the poop 
and gave us warning when a “ grayhead” 
was about to break on board, so we could 
jump and get into the mass of rigging 
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around the main bitts; but at night it was 
particularly dangerous. Many a time we 
would be heaving the heavy tlywheels 
around, that work d the pumps, with the 
water swashing back and forth knee-deep, 
when, without a second’s warning, there 
would be a flash of white and a sea would 
break on deck that sent every mother’s 
son of us washing into the lee scuppers, 
soaked to: the skin and choked with the 
salt water. We had finally to lash our- 
selves to the pumps. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon of 
the second day, the fore staysail blew out 
of the bolt ropes, and left nothing but a 
few flapping ribbons, which soon tollowed 
the rest of the sail. There was nothing we 
could do when it was not our trick at the 
wheel but wait, so I squatted in the lee 
of the wheel box and noticed as I looked 
astern that the gulls, the strongest birds 
that fly, were unable to make headway to 
windward, but kept close down to the 
water in the lee of the swells, while in the 
lee of the bark’s hull, floating on the water, 
were a great number of them resting, and 
glad enough, no doubt, for the protection 
it afforded them. From them my gaze 
went forward to the bows of the bark, and 
I watehed her sluggish rise, followed by 
a drunken, drowning kind of a lurch that 
made me think she must have water in her. 
The more I looked the firmer I became 
convinced she was slowly settling. She 
seemed to lack the buoyancy she formerly 
had, and an unconquerable dread crept 
over me. I tried to shake off the feeling 
and rally, but three days and nights of 
sleeplessness, worry, and hard work had 
dragged my spirits pretty low. I never 
remember feeling as blue as I did then, 
seated on deck with my legs stretched out 
and no heart to move myself. 

And so another (a third) black night was 
passed, with the sea hissing over the bark 
in showers that looked like snow squalls, 
and all hands hung on, with their teeth 
chattering, half frozen in the cold night 
wind. 

The gale was at its height that night. 
There was only one spot on the ship’s decks 
where it was safe for a man to hang on, 
and that was clear aft by the wheel. All 
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the forward part was sometimes under 
water, and every movable object had been 
smashed to kindling wood and gone over 
the side. All the ladders, water casks, and 
a good part of the bulwarks were gone, and 
one sea broke over the top of the forward 
house and smashed in the long-boat stowed 
there, smashed in the galley and carpenter 
shop, and as it came aft broke in the cabin 
doors and skylight. Then it was that the 
life line came in handy, and saved us from 
going over the bark’s stern into the sea. 
For all that great tidal wave, as it rolled 
aft over the deck, struck us square in the 
chest and poured off over the stern. 

At daybreak, things looked a little 
brighter overhead. The captain said the 
barometer was rising, and his face looked 
much more hopeful. For about an hour it 
blew with apparently more violence than 
at any previous time; it was a wild, furious 
outily that tested things aboard the bark 
to their utmost, but it did not last long, 
and then there came a temporary lull. 

We wore ship that afternoon, and 
started back for Staten Land. The bark 
had been blown just two hundred miles 
to the eastward during the four days 
she lay hove to. As we neared the Horn 
again, ships and barks were heaving in 
sight on all sides. One outward bounder 
came along with both his top-gallant masts 
snapped off at the caps, another minus his 
jibboom, and a large bark with his mizzen 
carried away. Then the sight of a home- 
ward bounder sent a pang of regret to our 
hearts, to see him under a press of sail 
making a fair wind of a breeze that had 
kept us practically hove to, rolling rails 
under, with deck and scuppers running 
with water. I was astride the fore upper 
topsail yard at the time making up 
gaskets. It had been snowing and hailing 
so hard I had to turn my back to it as J 
worked, and the hail rattled like pebbles 
against my stiff and frozen oilers. When 
the final squall blew over, I heard the mate 
below me on the fo’castle head sing out, 
“ What’s that on the weather bow, Davis?” 

I looked, and there was the same rugged, 
snow-topped peaks of Patagonia we had 
left a week before. 

“Land!” I shouted back. 








FOREST FABLES 


IV—THE STORY OF THE GRAPE-VINE 


Ly ALOYSIUS COLL 


ANY years ago, before the jungles 
hung heavy with the tangle of the 
vines, and before the high trees 

groaned under the veil of ivy leaves, there 
grew on a little hillock a tender grape- 
vine. Only a tiny seedling it was. A 
blushing pink neck showed between two 
leaves, that stood out like the frills on a 
little girl’s frock, or the wings on a but- 
terfly. Down in the moist soil its slender 
toes dug into the roots of big trees that 
stood over it, and so held itself from 
mounting upward to the sky on the breath 
of summer winds. 

Sometimes it longed to let go, but nature 
did not wish it to turn into a butterfly. 
The great world had many of these, which 
fluttered over copse and dell, and settled 
here for honey and there for a bath in the 
dancing sun. No great voice spake out 
to the little vine, to tell it of the high 
mission it had. No mighty thunder whis- 
pered low promises in its ear. No man 
passed to say to it that the world needed 
it. No man showed it the slopes covered 
with vineyards, where women plucked the 
clusters of purple fruit. In the visions of 
the world there was shut out from it the 
scene of glad carnivals, where fine men 
and beautiful women pledged their love, 
one to another, over the rim of the crimson 
bowl. 

And so the vine, which knew nothing of 
the world beyond the one little valley by 
the side of which it was born, could not be 
comforted. Besides, it grew lonely, and 
longed to ask the trees and the grasses 
and the hard rocks what they did in the 
world. 

One day the vine crept out a little, and 
moistening its length from the dews and 
the summer rain, stretched and stretched, 
and crept out a little farther. By and by, 
it could look over the edge of a jutting 
rock. Below was a sapling, young like 
itself. 

The vine’s head grew heavy watching, and 
nodded far over the jutting rock now. 
Here was a companion! thought the lonely 
vine. 


“How do you do?” began the little vine, 
very ceremoniously. 

“Good morning,” answered the sapling. 

“T should think you would come up a 
little higher,” said the vine. “ Aren’t you 
very lonesome down in the valley? If 
you had any ambition, you would like to 
have your tops waving up in the sky, like 
your big brothers.” 

“My brothers were once low shrubs down 
in the valley, too, and I judge didn’t have 
any meddlesome vines roaming about to 
offer suggestions about lofty ideals. I 
can’t see that you have gotten up very high 
in the world. Everybody knows, too, that 
when you do make any effort to get up 
you only fall over and cringe about in the 
leaves, like that snake which coiled him- 
self at my roots an hour ago. So don’t 
preach.” 

“T’m not preaching,” retorted the vine, 
“and I don’t feel any lower because you 
have attempted to put yourself so far 
above me. Just yet, with all your talk, 
you are four lengths below me. Why, a 
chipmunk this very morning leaped off 
this rock where I cling, and sailed straight 
over your head without so much as 
rumpling your hair.” 

And so they fought and had wordy wars 
in the forest—the grape-vine and the oak 
sapling. And as the days passed, the 
sapling grew nearer and nearer the rock 
where tumbled helplessly about the grape. 
And farther up the hillside there were 
other grape-vines—fathers and mothers of 
the little vine by the hanging stone. And 
they too rolled helplessly about on the 
ground, for at this time, it must be remem- 
bered—long, long years ago—the grape- 
vines were only shrubby stocks, which had 
not learned to climb. 

One morning, when the little vine first 
saw the sun come up the valley, there was 
a faint shadow fell upon its face, and look- 
ing, lo! there was the sapling’s head, close 
up to it, and a little towering above it. 
At last! the sapling could laugh. 

And laugh it did. “Now, poor deluded 


child of the forest,” roared the green 
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sapling, “are you still so noisy over high 
ideals, and still so proud of your elevation? 
You know it doesn’t pay to lie on one’s 
stomach and preach so much philosophy to 
another upon his feet. And, by the way, 
remember the farther you creep the lower 
you go, for I see that you cannot help fall- 
ing over that rock, and tumbling down to 
the gulch. Shame on you! little vine, to 
hang your head so.” 

And indeed the poor little vine did hang 
its head, and true it was that every inch 
that it grew added only that much humilia- 
tion to it, for it could not lift its head, 
and blundered on and on, over and down 
the jutting rock, hearing daily the titter 
of derision from the green sapling, and 
the echoes of laughter from all the other 
trees in the mighty forest. 

But one day a reverse wind blew up the 
valley. All the tall trees bent before it. 
The ferns leaned over to the grass, and 
the grass knelt down and kissed the pebbly 
soil. And now the wind struck the green 
sapling! 

Proudly it tried to buffet back the wind. 
It tossed about, and struggled to get free 
from the strong arms of the breeze, which 
little by little bent it down and over to 
the jutting rock. 

“Oh, please don’t humble me to the 
miserable little vine,” groaned the green 
sapling. “Please do blow down the valley 
and I'll willingly bend to the very feet of 
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my brother trees; yes, into the very dust 
that you are stirring up, and the sands 
that are sifting through your fingers.” 

But the great wind said no word. He 
only blew and puffed, and whistled a tune 
while all things bowed to him. 

Not all things! for the little vine had 
never lifted its head high from the turf, 
and the great wind only stirred it a little, 
and lifted it higher from its humble place 
over the rock. 

And lo! the humble vine was lifted high 
enough to hook one slender finger upon a 
branch of the green sapling. 

“Now I go with you to the clouds,” 
cried the little vine, clinging tighter and 
tighter, and curling around the twigs and 
the branches more fingers. Try as the 
tree did, it could not shake off the vine. 
Summer after summer it grew and grew, 
but the grape-vine hung close, and 
stretched and stretched, till now deep down 
the valley there is a giant oak, and cling- 
ing to the topmost bough is a mighty 
grape-vine, trembling and hanging to the 
ground. r 

And all over the world the grape-vines 
heard of the wonderful feat of their wise 
sister, and reached out and clung to green 
saplings, till now the forest is strung with 
millions of the graceful vines and the 
jungles are tangled with them, stretching, 
even as the proud trees stretch, to the 
sky. 


THE TRAGIC TALE OF TWO GOATS 


By WILLIAM E. CARLIN 


T was a day in late October. The haze 

of an Indian summer softened the 

rugged outlines of the mighty Cajion 
of Bear Creek, blending in a dreamy 
harmony of color the sombre firs, the gray. 
purplish granite, the vivid patches of red 
and yellow. 

A peaceful quiet pervaded all nature, 
disturbed only by the ripple of the creek 
below us, and by the occasional mellow 
note of the leader’s bell, as our pack train 
swung slowly along the trail, which led 
over the main divide of the Bitter Roots. 


From my horse’s back, idly viewing the 
beauties of the scene about me, half dream- 
ing, half awake, I was suddenly roused 
from my reverie by the halting of the horse 
in front of me; upon looking ahead, 
I saw Wright beckoning me to come. 
There was something in his manner which 
led me to dismount quickly, and to draw 
my rifle from its boot. As I reached his 
side, he pointed to a cliff above us on our 
left; there, on a wet, mossy ledge, stood 
four mountain-goats, their white forms 
standing out against the dark rocks, their 
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heads close together, looking down at us in 
stupid wonder. 

At the first glance, they appeared no 
more than two hundred yards away, but a 
more careful survey of the ground showed 
us that it was at least four hundred yards; 
so, slipping quietly into the brush, we 
worked our way carefully, over slide-rock 
and through thick alders, for some minutes, 
until we came into a little opening. 
Climbing upon a boulder, I could just see 
over the top of the brush. 

The goats had not moved, but started as 
my head came into view. My position was 
an awkward one to shoot in, and my foot- 
ing insecure, but there was no time to lose; 
so taking a quick aim at the largest of the 
goats, which I took to be a Billy, I fired, 
and saw the dust fly from a rock just under 
his belly, having underestimated the dis- 
tance, which was probably over two hun- 
dred yards. I had nearly lost my balance 
from the recoil, but throwing in another 
eartridge and holding just above the 
shoulder, I fired again; the big Billy stag- 
gered, slipped, and rolled over the cliff, 
bouncing from rock to rock until he struck 
a small stunted fir tree, where he lodged. 
In the meantime, two of the goats had 
disappeared, and the last was almost 
around the corner of rock, when I fired at 
him, breaking his left hip; he slipped back, 
then, regaining his foothold, started limp- 
ing up the hill. The next shot, the last in 
my magazine, broke his back, and down he 
came tumbling from the ledge into the 
slide-rock below. He was a _ fair-sized 
Billy, with good horns, which had, how- 
ever, been somewhat scarred and scraped 
by contact with the rocks in his fall. 

Leaving Wright to look after him, I 
climbed to the tree against which the first 
had lodged, and found him dead. He was 
a much larger animal than the other, really 
a magnificent specimen. It was with some 
difficulty that I got him down, though with 
silent thankfulness that he had so lodged, 
for, had he fallen on the rocks below, his 
horns might have been injured. 

Before taking off the skins and heads, 
we dragged the goats down to the trail, 
where, beneath the spreading branches of 
an old fir tree, we photographed them. It 
was then after two o’clock, and as we had 
yet several miles to cover before reach- 
ing our camping ground for the night, we 
made but a hasty examination of the 
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wounds. They were very severe, as we had 
always found them to be when made at 
moderate ranges by the 30-40 soft-nose 
bullet. 

Next morning we crossed the range, and 
two days later reached Hamilton, Montana, 
where I developed the plate made of the 
goats. To my amazement, they both hung 
in mid-air, from the branches of some 
beach trees. It was, of course, a double 
exposure; but how account for the beach 
trees? All at once I recollected having 
made this exposure before going West. 
Evidently, I had neglected to develop it, 
and it had been accidentally replaced in 
the box of plates I was then using. Hence 
the unlooked for combination of the goats 
and beech trees. 

In November, we went to the Flathead 
Reservation to hunt ducks and geese, and 
to have atry for goats on the rugged spurs 
of the Mission Range, above McDonald’s 
Lake. Here we had very good sport until 
the heavy winter storms set in, covering 
the steep mountain sides with snow and 
ice, making rock climbing dangerous; 
whereupon we returned to our comfortable 
quarters at the Ravalli Hotel, in Hamilton, 
to spend the winter; for Wright and I were 
planning to cross the range on snow-shoes 
in April, to photograph game on old man 
Long’s trap line. 

One day in March I was surprised to see 
Long’s partner, Mac, walk in. He had 
been sick, and, needing medical help, had 
worked his way out of the hills, with the 
assistance of a prospector from the Salmon 
River Country, who, with his entire outfit, 
had been snowed in the preceding fall, 
and forced to pass the winter in the 
mountains. 

Mac had met with a strange experience 
on his way out, when about four miles from 
the Bear Creek Summit. It appears he 
had stooped to tie his snow-shoe, and was 
rising to his feet, when his attention was 
drawn to some movement in a snowy hol- 
low under the heavy branches of a tree, 
about fifty yards away. The next moment 
three cougars bounded out and ran across 
the slope, disappearing in the timber near 
the creek. Curious to see what they had 
been up to, he went to the spot, and to his 
horror found there the remains of a man. 
The body, he said, had been dismembered, 
and only bloody bones and a few torn bits 
of clothing lay scattered about in the snow. 
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He had not waited to bury what was left 
of the unfortunate man, but before hurry- 
ing out to tell the news had blazed the 
tree all around, and noted its exact loca- 
tion near the trail. Now Mac’s story 
eaused much excitement in the valley. 
Thrilling accounts appeared in a local 
paper, and several mountaineers threat- 
ened to organize a party to cross the 
divide, and give the dead man decent 
burial. However, nothing was ever done, 
and the poor man was forgotten. 

On the seventh of April, Wright, Her- 
rick and I shouldered our packs and 
started up Lost Horse Cafion. On the 
summit we were caught in a heavy bliz- 
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zard, and were delayed there two days, 
It was about noon of the sixth day out, 
that, having dropped down into Bear Creek 
Cafion, we came across the very tree that 
Mac had blazed, for which we had been 
keeping a sharp lookout. On nearing it 


‘I recognized, on the hillside above, the 


ledge from which I had shot the goats the 
fall before. As I drew Wright’s attention 
to it, the truth flashed upon us both—in 
other words, Mac’s “remains” were the 
remains of our two billies; the bits of 
clothing were what was left of one of our 
old gunny sacks. 

Truly, very raw material for such a 
tragic tale. 


OF THE HARE 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


NDER the general head of “hare 
hunting” may be grouped several 

forms of a sport very popular in 
widely separated portions of this country. 
To the Briton, the mere mention of a hare 
calls up memories of coursing and that 
blue ribbon of the sporting canine world, 
the Waterloo Cup, which, along with other 
important fixtures, has for so long aroused 
the enthusiasm of our brethren over-sea. 
Until a comparatively recent date we had 
nothing of the sort on this side, but the 
natural advantages of vast tracts of our 
Middle West and Far West country were 
too apparent to be long overlooked after 
the tide of permanent settlement had once 
fairly set westward. Among the most use- 
ful class of settlers were sturdy men, and 
frequently moneyed men, from the sporting 
counties of Great Britain. These men 
had the characteristic nomadic and sport- 
ing instincts strongly developed—in fact, 
the promise of a wholesome freedom and 
unlimited sport was the magnet which 
drew many of them to our West—and once 
there, it is not surprising they quickly took 
advantage of their unequaled opportunity. 
The instinct to tackle things that can 
fight, to pursue things that can run or fly, 
is absorbed by the Briton with his mother’s 
milk, and one of his dearly loved pastimes 


is coursing. Hence, he speedily noted the 
possibilities for one of his games, after he 
had become acquairited with that weird 
brute Lepus callotis, commonly termed the 
“jack-rabbit.”. This creature can run 
like the wind; it inhabits the great plains, 
which afford fine footing for horse and 
hound and a clear view, and it was natural 
that coursing under special rules to suit the 
new field should follow. How wonderfully 
this sport has flourished may be learned 
from a glance over the reports of the 
many important fixtures annually decided. 
In its own smaller way coursing now re- 
ceives the same close attention as racing. 
Representatives of the best greyhound 
blood of Britain are to be found at the 
head of many kennels, and the breeding, 
handling, and running of the dogs are in 
the hands of men as keen and clever as any 
that ever sent out a winner of the storied 
blue ribbon. That the sport will continue 
to flourish goes without saying—the nature 
of our western country and the tempera- 
ment of our western people guarantee that. 
I might say, in passing, that hawking the 
jack-rabbit may yet become one of our most 
attractive pastimes. I have repeatedly 
seen wild hawks, both falcons and harriers, 
chase the “jacks,” and every time I have 
seen this the idea of trained hawks and a 








‘* Child of the snow that he is, he makes 
his home in the wilds, fearing 
neither piling drift nor biting blast.’’ 
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merry mounted party has arisen like 
a wondrous pleasing picture. No 
doubt it will come in time, for 
the outdoor girl is queen, and 
hawking would give’ our 
American Diana a grand 
opportunity to spread her 
conquests farther. 

The well known hare 
otf the East and 
North, the northern 
hare (CL. amert- 
canus), the 
called “ white 
rabbit,” is 
good 
in 
proper 


so- 


game 
his 


seasons 


and he pos- 

sesses the great 

advantage over the 

“jack” of being also 

good eating. Child of the 

snow that he is, he makes his home 

in the wilds, fearing neither piling 
drift nor biting blast. He loves the un- 
broken forest, the snarls of tangled thicket, 
the twisted wreck of the tornado, the dusk 
swamps, soundless beneath lonely hills. This 
hare, like the ptarmigan, furnishes a beau- 
tiful example of Nature’s loving provision 
for the welfare and safety of her feebler 
children of the North. In summer the 
ptarmigan wears a mottled coat which ad- 
mirably blends with the prevailing tints of 
the lichened rocks of its home. Upon the 
approach of winter the bird’s plumage 
gradually turns white, while a growth of 
hair-like feathers upon its legs and feet 
thickens until it forms the snow-shoe foot 
—the best possible thing to support the 
bird upon snow and to protect its feet from 
frost. The hare, lacking wings, requires 
better protection, and Nature attends to it. 
The prevailing color during summer is a 
grayish brown, which is the most ineon- 
spicuous of tints among roots, shrubs, and 
the various surroundings of the breeding 
season. The hare’s special gifts, without 
which he would speedily succumb to 
various foes, including climate, are: shape, 
speed, coat, and foot. His long, narrow 
body is designed to easily pass between 
close-growing saplings, while his speed is 
quite sufficient to insure him a fair chance 
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ot escape from his deadliest foes. But 
his form and fleetness would be well-nigh 
useless in deep, loose snow, were it not 
for his peculiar foot. This in winter be- 
comes a veritable snow-shoe, a truly 
marvelous contrivance which enables 
him to patter at will over drift and 
level which would otherwise hold him 
fast, a helpless prey to rapacious bird 
beast that chose to attack. 
Nothing better for their purpose 
than his furry pads ean be found 
among Nature’s many 
marvels. [His coat, too, 
plays an important part. 
Thin and eool during 
the heated term, as the 
Bscatnge steer cold weathe , approaches 
, it thickens apace until 
it forms one of the light- 
est and warmest of coverings. The wild 
men of the North were quick to appreciate 
its valuable features, and wove strips of it 
into the coziest of wraps. But the warmth 
of the coat is not its sole peculiar feature. 
3rown fur upon snow would be entirely too 
conspicuous, so Nature meets the difficulty 
with another beautiful provision. As the 
coat thickens as a guard against cold, it 
gradually turns white to match the increas- 
ing snow. The brown pales to a cream, and 
the cream whitens till only a darkish stripe 
down the springy back, and patches about 
the big eyes, remain to tell of the summer 
garb. Soon these too fade until the hare is 
either pure white, or so nearly so that he can 
squat amid the snow and so closely match 
his surroundings as to escape even prac- 
ticed eyes. If by chance discovered, he 
can speed away upon his snow-shoes and in 
a few bounds vanish in the snowy woods 
where every log and stump is a perfect 
eover. This is well, for in addition to 
man he has natural foes which know not 
merey. Chief among these are the lynx, 
fox, wolf, fisher, marten, the great horned 
and snowy owls and other birds of prey. 
Other creatures, too, prey upon him more 
or less, for if onee cornered he offers no 
defence whatever. 

Most of the hares which frequently glut 
our winter markets are victims of the 
snare. A few are trapped in other ways, 
but their number is insignificant in com- 
parison to those which die by the craftily 
placed wire. To snare a hare is, of course, 


or 


** A long, white 


the brush.’ 


‘an unpardonable thing from the sports- 
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‘** The track led 
across the open to 
a big brush pile.”’ 


man’s point of view. The habits of the 
animal render it such an easy victim that 
only a thoughtless boy, or an out-and-out 
poacher, would bother himself over its 
capture. Like the Virginia deer, the hare 
has regular runways along which it travels 
through its favorite swamp, or other cover. 
All the poacher has to do is to locate these 
runways by the tracks in the snow, set a 
few snares and wait for the hares to do the 
rest. The snares are fastened to “ twitch- 
ups ”’—springy poles, sufficiently long and 
strong to lift a hare a few feet off the 
ground. The wretched victim sooner or 
later comes hopping along the runway, his 
head enters the noose, and in an instant he 
is jerked off his feet and hanged by the 
neck until he is dead. The object of the 
pole is twofold—first, to strangle the vic- 
tim, and second to lift the body beyond the 
reach of any prowling creature which 
might faney cold hare. The whole busi- 
ness requires about as much skill and is 
about as exciting as the purchase of a 
frozen hare from a city dealer. 

The sport of sports with the hare is to 
shoot him ahead of smart hounds; but there 
is another way, and I have followed it of 
a winter’s day with considerable pleasure. 
It is still-hunting, in other words tracking 
the hare to his “form” and shooting him 
as he bolts. The man who craves rapid 
action in his sport may smile at this, yet 
I have found considerable pleasure, much 
opportunity for interesting observation, 
and a lot of healthful exercise in it. A 
still, bright day after a smart snowfall is 
the best. Then all tracks are fresh and all 
woodlife, housed during the storm, is now 
active. To the experienced sportsman the 
work is comparatively easy, for the trained 
eye sees the world as one great white page 





with a series 
of short stories—some pa- 
thetic, many tragic, but 


all interesting. <A_ leisurely 
start is as good as any, for 
wild life sleeps late these 
wintry mornings. So some- 
where about nine o’clock I ; 
leave the town and strike 
across the broad level 
of a farm toward the 
gray ring of wood- 
land. There is walking 
tc be done, and the 
costume is well chosen. First, medium 
weight all-wool underwear and _ honest, 
home-knit socks. Over this a suit of gray 
corduroy, the trousers being roomy to the 
knee, thence fitting the calf like drawers 
to the ankle, where they are tied with soft 
tapes. Three smoked pearl buttons at the 
knee give the appearance of knee-breeches. 
The vest is snug-fitting at the neck, with 
no collar; the coat is the ordinary sack 
style, with a few extra pockets. The boots 
are waterproof tan, with lacing over the 
insteps and at the back above the ealf. 
The hat is corduroy. When donned, this 
costume is neat and workmanlike, and 
withal very comfortable. It would look 
well on top of a good horse, and it is 
first-rate for walking in snow. The gun is 
a light twelve-gauge of good grade—the 
handiest all-round arm manufactured. 
The dozen or so shells go into a pocket; 
a tasty sandwich into another; pipe and 
“baeey” into a third, while the half- 
pint flask fits over the hip. The entire 
outfit is admirably adapted to a long and 
perhaps rough tramp. 

The man who still-hunts a hare must be 
a good walker and one of those favored 
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few who do not measure their pleasure by 
the amount of quarry bagged. The time 
for the sport is after the regular shooting 
season, and while it has pleasures all its 
own, it does not appeal to men who want 
to be forever pulling trigger. From three 
to a half dozen hares would mean a good 
day with a liberal share of honest 
tramping. 

A mile across country settles breakfast 
famously, and as I reach the edge of a low- 
lying patch of maple thicket I feel in fine 
fettle. There are perhaps one hundred 
acres of good ground where hares are 
known to be, so I tramp along reading the 
snow’s morning news as I go. 

There are many loeal paragraphs, all of 
more or less interest. “ Mr. and Mrs. Fox 
Sparrow and family have taken that snug 
‘The Briers” for the winter.” 
“The Messrs. Chickadee, Woodpecker and 
Nuthatch are in our midst. They are ex- 
pert prospectors and confidently expect 
some rich finds. They are at present ex- 
ploring the big swale.” “There was an 
unseemly row at a dance last night, which 
might have ended seriously if our esteemed 
night watehman, Mr. G. TH. Owl, had not 
arrived in the nick of time. He at once 
arrested the notorious Molly Cottontail 
and hauled her before the Beak. She was 
promptly put away.” “Tfouseholders are 
warned that the well-known criminal, 
Brown Mink, is hanging about this neigh- 
borhood. Our readers will do well to look 
to all fastenings.” And so they ran on in 
the usual backwoods style. 


cottage, 


To take it seriously though, this reading 
of the snow is a wonderfully interesting 
thing. Tlere the delicate tracery of tiny 
feet tells where the seed-laden rag-weed 


bent low. Yonder a regular stitching across 
a tiny furrow betrays the feet and drag- 
ging tail of a woodmouse; again a series of 
small prints marks the course of a red 
squirrel to and from his hidden granary. 
Trim close-crowded marks tell where a 
bevy of quail has followed the zig-zag of 
a sheltering fence. At the edge of the 
swale a single row of round, evenly-spaced 
prints marks the route of a fox, and far- 
ther on the sign reads that he tried for a 
grouse and missed. All the doings of the 
night are truly recorded, and he who loves 
the wild things and their affairs may be 
pardoned for lingering over this, his 
morning paper. 

At last I find something which directly 
coneerns present business. It is a rough 
triangle—the apparent apex two small 
prints, the sides two long ones. It is the 
track of a hare, and the distance between 
the prints proves he was going at speed. 
A green hand would almost certainly fol- 
low the back track. When a succession of 
big V’s indicate a route, the eye naturally 
follows the way the points direct. This is 
wrong. I have a vivid recollection of the 
first time I followed a hare’s track. It 
led across an open to a big brush pile and 
there the trail ended. All about was virgin 
snow. That the hare was as good as mine, 
I never doubted, so I kicked the pile. 
Nothing showed up, so I mounted the pile 
and jumped on it till it rocked to its base. 
Still nothing appeared; somewhat mystified 
I began to remove the brush, a branch at 
a time. This, with the gun in one hand, 
was slow work, and every time a lump of 
snow would shift I’d spring back and 
bring the gun to shoulder, for I knew that 
hare would go like blazes when it did go. 
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When I had got down to the bottom of that 
brush pile and had found no trace of a 
hare except the “form” where he had laid 
up overnight, I was a wiser and madder 
mortal. 

But to return to the trail. The track 
told its story. The maker of it had been 
going fast, but as there was no sign of 
any following track, the hare, presumably, 
had been bent upon some urgent private 
business, and might or might not be any- 
where within a circle of one hundred yards. 
The thing to do was to follow the trail and 
find out. Now, following the trail of a 
hare through heavy cover is no joke. He 
may have visited every outpost of the 
swamp during the previous night, and 
again he may not have traveled a quarter 
of a mile all told. 

In either event one 
moves as though 
still-hunting deer, 
ever sticking to the 
track and keeping 
a sharp lookout in 
front. When the 
hare shows, it will 
be with an 
leap from some 
shelter, which will 
be followed by a 
rush through the 
eover which carries 
the quarry out of 
sight with an as- 
tounding — celerity. 
So the gun must be 
ready for rapid ac- 
tion. As a_ rule 
the hare will be squatting under a 
brush pile, or log, or under a fallen top, 
but quite frequently a cleft between roots, 
or the interior of a hollow stump, forms the 
hiding place. It is odds on that the hare 
sees its pursuer before being discovered, 
hence it is as apt to start from almost un- 
der one’s foot or behind one’s heels as any- 
where else.. All wild creatures when hiding 
appear to know the instant they are de- 
tected, whereupon they immediately make 
off. I have often walked almost over a 
crouching hare, only to start it when I 
turned to look for the lost track. Need- 
less to say it is very seldom the white fur 
is seen amid the snow before the creature 
moves. When it finally does start, one 
may be astride of a big log. or snarled up 


easy 
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in some brush, or in any one of a dozen 
possible ditticulties which may interfere 
with the necessary quick, sure shot. As ¢ 
rule, however, one sees a_hazily-defined, 
speeding shape, and either bowls puss over 
there and then, or realizes the force of 
that ancient warning—‘ First catch your 
hare.” This sort of still-hunting may lead 
into all imaginable forms of bad going— 
through brush, where dislodged snow is 
forever falling; through thorny stuff which 
may rake hands and face, and, worst of all, 
across ponds of unknown depth, the icy 
covering of which may or may not bear a 
man’s weight. It is therefore well to be a 
bit shy of nice, open levels which offer the 
easiest of walking. They are almost cer- 
tain to mean ice and more or less water. 
To a lone hunter a 
ducking in the 
woods is no joke, 
and it may prove 
quite a serious mat- 
ter, for, as a rule, 
getting in is a heap 
easier than getting 
out. 

So much for the 
still-hunting. It 
may be that the 
track must be fol- 
lowed through half 
a hundred twists 
and doublings. 
which in all demand 
more than a mile of 
trailing. It may 
be that the hare is 
missed the first 

chanee and must be again trailed to wher- 
ever it chooses to stop. If so, there is 
surely a fresh track and a hare at the lost 
end of it; and patience will bag that hare. 
I am free to confess that I like the silent 
prowling, the keen watching, the side 
glimpses of other small life, and that smack 
of the long agony of hope deferred which 
are sure to be the portion of the still- 
hunter. , 

HTounding hare is quite another matter. 
It has its share of action, its sweet bells 
jangled out of tune of dog-voices, its 
tense situations, and, upon good days, its 
sufficiency of quick, accurate shooting. It 
has another advantage too; our modern 
Dianas may share it, ’un she be so 
graciously disposed. For instance :— 























An Expectant Moment. 
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“Ed, you’ve just got to take me! I’m 
smothered—I want to get outdoors—I’m 
ready—I’ll drive—I’ll do anything!” and— 
here the voice buzzed like a yellow-jacket— 
“if you don’t take me, you sha’n’t have 
my dog—so there! ” 

“ All right, my gentle guinea-hen. That 
tongue of yours would be a grand thing 
on a cold trail—it’s a cursed shame you 
didn’t get four legs when they were passed 
round—I’d take you sure then,” I re- 
torted. 

“Youre just the de-ar-est old thing in 
the——” she began, but I cut it short 
with: 

“That’ll do now!—get your hooks out of 
my gray hair and let me be. I’ve got my 
opinion of young women who get dressed 
all ready before they ask if they’re 
wanted. I don’t want thee, sweet 
cousin, but I 
need thy dog!” 

Reader, espe- 
cially female 
reader, dont 
raise your eye- 
brows and sniff. 

The young wo- 

man is a spoiled 

pet, that’s all. 

Anyway, I’m old 

enough to be her 

father, and Il 

taught her to 

shoot. During 

some paretic interval I gave her my one 
rabbit-dog, an overgrown beagle, by name 
“Boz.” and a rare good one he was. 
Later, I tried to beg him back and was 
sent to Coventry for a week. So there 
you are. 

Within half an hour nag and sleigh were 
ready, and away we went. There was just 
enough snow for good slipping, and cousin’s 
small hands kept the nag at his best pace 
until she pulled him up at a farm house 
some five miles from the starting point. 

As we tramped toward the chosen 
ground, a big, almost impenetrable swamp, 
surrounded by woods, she led the way. I 
looked her over, and she was good to see. 
Straight and trim as a young spruce, she 
looked the true sportswoman. The gray 
“Fedora,” with its wood-duck feather, 
closely matched the easy-fitting cord coat 
and short skirt. She was a symphony in 
gray, with which the stout, oil-tanned 
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boots and dull crimson tie had no quarrel. 
Easy in every movement, she swung along 
with a business-like stride which would 
tire many a man, and as I watched I 
thought with pleasure of the thousands of 
golfing girls, wheeling girls and other 
girls of the rational school—the mothers 
yet to be of a sturdy race, which, so long 
as it sticks to the great outdoors, will 
never lose its Anglo-Saxon might. The 
sixteen-gauge upon her shoulder was as a 
feather- weight to that 
lithe, graceful figure, 
a toy to the strong, 
small hands and 
firm] y-muscled 
arms. 

Where an old 
road_ traversed 
the swamp were 
our vantage- 
points, and we 
took stands some 
fifty yards apart. 

“Boz” had re- 

quired no in- 

structions—he 
was already 
somewhere in 
the cover 

searching for a 

fresh track. 
Lil brushed the 
snow from a log, 
rested her gun 

against a sapling and sat down; I filled 
my pipe, and stood peering into the heavy 
brush. 

For perhaps twenty minutes we waited, 
then a single sharp bark came to us. Lil’s 
clear soprano answered with a cheery, far- 
reaching ery, then the dog barked again. 
This was his signal that he had located 
some trail worth following. Presently 
there rose a sudden storm of music—a con- 
fusion of dog language, as though a dozen 
canine tongues had been loosed together— 
then a startling silence. 

“Look out—he’s started!” I called, and 
the gray figure straightened up, gun in 
hand. 

For a few seconds we listened in vain, 
then came the welcome message. Like the 
Switzer’s call it clove the snowy aisles of 
silence until the forest rang with sweetest 
melody. Louder and clearer it swelled till 
one might well marvel that one small dog’s 
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throat could cause it all. Then it muffled 
as he swept through some hollow, only to 
rise and ring like a bell that flings good 
news to a waiting host. It was evident 
that “Boz” had got well away with his 
game and was driving at top speed. 

A long circle, a moment of doubt, and 
then a rapid insistent tonguing, stead- 
ily increasing in power, told that 
the quarry had decided to cross 
the road. 

Now came the moment of 
hare shooting. The animal 
might take the road for a 
distance, but in all proba- 
bility it would burst from 
the cover like a puff of 
wind-driven take 
two long leaps in the 
open, then dive into 
the opposite cover 
with the headlong 
abandon of a big 
frog going to 
water. Sharp 
work this, for 
there’s no tell- 


snow, 


ing how close 
behind the 
dog may be. 
We were 
both at the 
ready, as we 
had need to 
be. <A roar 
from the 
told that for an 
instant he had sighted, 
then a long white shape 
curved from the brush to the 
road and rose again with rubbery 
ease. Smooth, silent, swift as it was, the 
girl’s trained muscles beat it. I whirled 
about and humped my back, for small shot 
stingeth like an adder, and even a glancing 
pellet is bad for one’s eye. As I dodged 
my ear caught the quick, vicious squinge- 
squinge of smokeless powder. It was fol- 
lowed by a ringing note. No mistaking 
the triumph vibrant through that call—the 
small hands, the keen young eyes had done 
the trick, and the old fool teacher felt 
prouder than. if he had done it. 


dog 


Mutely eager, the dog flung himself 
across the trail to make sure, then his 
sickle tail waved slowly and proudly as he 
paused and snorted gruffly over something 
in the snow. 

“Did I miss him?” ealled an anxious 

voice. 

Up went the dog’s 
nose and he jangled 
out—* We—killed—t h e 
—hare!” 

“ All right!” I said as 
I picked up the fat fel- 
low and drew the long 
body through my grip- 
ping left hand—a strip- 
ping process that is 
good for dead hares. 
His ears looked like the 
top of a pepper-caster, 
and I gloried in the 
swift, clean work. Then 
I earried the prize to 
the radiant owner. 

Rail against it as ye 
may, oh prudes, but I 
believe in any rational 
sport which ean light 
the spark of triumph in 
a woman’s eye and send 
the rich red of pure 
delight to her cheek. 
As I looked at her and 
heard her eestatie “ My, 
he’s a fine fat fellow!” 
I thought any decent 
buck rabbit ought to 
weleome annihilation 
from such a_ source. 

Being a man, and con- 

sequently more or less 
of a brute, all I said was:— 

“ Awfully sorry, Coz, but I couldn’t help 
shooting ahead of you; weren’t you a 
trifle slow?” 

She looked me squarely in the eye for 
what felt like an hour, then the words 
‘ame like the final hammer-taps on a 
rivet 

“Y-o-u B-r-u-t-e! And you standing 
there with everything pulled in and your 
back humped like an old mud-turtle, when 


T wasn’t holding within ten yards of you!” 











SKATING ON DUTCH CANALS 


By C. EDWARDES 


HE essentials for a skating tour in 

Holland are few and simple. You 

must have fair lung and leg power; 
and that is about all. Judging from the 
Dutchmen and Dutchwomen themselves, 
any kind of skates is good enough. They 
wear old-fashioned wood and steel articles, 
with well-curved points, the steel em- 
bedded in wood. Dutch pictures of the 
eighteenth century show that these skates 
have not been improved for about two 
hundred years. The hardy youngsters 
fasten them to their stockinged feet, and 
ask for nothing better. They and their 
parents and grandparents admire the for- 
eigner’s skates of solid steel, but stroke 
their noses at the cost, and are perfectly 
content to take all risks on their inherited 
treasures, tied to the instep ‘with common 
tape. Two or three pairs of these native 
skates may be bought new for a dollar. 
When in December, 1890, young Donoghue, 
of the Manhattan Athletic Club, went to 
Holland and earried off prizes in all his 
contests, his skates excited as much en- 
thusiasm as his achievements. They were 
of the Norwegian pattern, on high steel 
blades. In falling snow their advantage 
over the national skate was obvious. For 
touring also, on ice warrantably good for 
scores of miles, they may be excellent 
when speed rather than sustained ease of 
movement is desired. Otherwise, the Fen 
runners with the steel prow lifted three or 
four inches beyond the toe, or even the 
Dutch skate itself, seems preferable. In 
the brown violet-tinted heath lands of 
Drenthe, poorest and most backward of 
Holland’s provinces, more than one rustic 
thawed out of his boorishness in contem- 
plation of my runners as we rested to- 
gether over our penny glasses of gin, and 
passed judgment on them thus: “ They 
are of the best!” The urchin who at com- 
mon times would cry “De Wet’s coming!” 
or “ Boer! Boer!” after the Anglo-Saxon’s 
back forgets South Africa when he and 
the Anglo-Saxon are forging ahead on the 
same canal with reedy edges, cracks to 
shun, and nice, smooth reaches to race 
over. He is then all for compliments of a 
sort addressed to the Anglo-Saxon’s feet. 


But it may be asked, how about the snow? 
Does not that spoil the sport on the canals? 
It does, of course, for an hour or two if 
it falls in the night; but they have an ex- 
cellent system of parcelling the canals into 
sections which are taken in hand by ener- 
getic men with brooms and kept in good 
order. These red-nosed and rugged sons 
of the soil are a quaint feature of Dutch 
canals. You find one of them on the lee 
side of every bridge, and he is quite con- 
tent if you drop him one of those small 
copper coins (one-hundredth part of a 
guilder), which seem minted mainly for 
winter use. In a run of forty or fifty 
miles, one scatters a goodly number of 
these coins, conscious that the gifts bless 
both giver and receiver. It is quite worth 
remembering, too, that in the improbable 
event of an immersion in one of the deep 
trunk canals there may be no one within 
sight or hearing save a blue-searfed and 
rather tattered sweeper. But for one of 
them I should have gone to the bottom 
of the Zuyder Zee in January, 1901. 

A more serious nuisance than snow are 
the heavy drays which in a severe winter 
are to be seen on the canals. You meet 
all the world on the ice, from.the parson 
skating to a sick parishioner, his coat tails 
flying in the wind behind him, to the coun- 
try women with eggs and live chickens bal- 
anced on their heads; from the chubby 
urchin of three or four, strapped to a 
chair, to his venerable grandmother, still 
sliding a lusty leg and nothing defective 
in wind or nerves. Hand-carts, too, of 
different kinds, with loaves and joints and 
vegetable produce! The errand boy skates 
blithely behind his goods and steers them 
well. But when it comes to furniture 
vans on runners, pushed by two or three 
sweating porters, one feels that the canals 
might protest. These risks are taken only 
in severe winters. The ruts they make in 


the ice are a distinct annoyance, and even 
danger, especially if you are still afoot 
after sunset, gliding under the moon which 
then makes Holland astonishingly roman- 
tic, even as it adds many a charm to the 
rosv-cheeked village maidens with silver 
speed 


skull-eaps ‘on their heads, who 
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along hand in hand singing in unison with 
the deft rhythm of their feet. To be sure, 
they have a certain pictorial value when 
mounted by a sail to aid the pushers; but 
that is all the good that can be said about 
them, from the sportsman’s point of view. 

After the quality of the ice, the wind is 
the most important detail to consider. In 
winter it blows mainly from east and 
north. The task of working north is then 
somewhat stern, even unencumbered by a 
knapsack. A trivial breeze over this tree- 
less flat land gets magnified in an hour 
or two into a full gale, which freezes the 
eyelashes and gives the pocket handker- 
chief ample play. The initial pace of 
seven or eight miles an hour slows down 
or becomes hard labor, fit only for a con- 
vict or those reprobates confined in bleak 
penitentiaries in Drenthe and Oberijssel, 
who may be met trucking peats, with 
icicles to their noses and richly purple 
cheeks. The better plan is to take train 
to the Helder and run down the North 
Holland Canal; then go right away by 
train to Leeuwarden, the capital of Fries- 
land, and map out a programme which 
may include the quaint old town of Dok- 
kom, the go-ahead university city of 
Groningen, and so south nearly a hundred 
miles to Deventer, on excellent broad 
water-ways throughout. Ten miles an 
hour may then be kept up for a whole 
day’s pleasuring, with instructive inter- 
vals for rest, refreshment and gossiping. 
Holland’s railway system is not very ex- 
tensive in the eastern provinces, but with 
due arrangement you may meet your lug- 
gage here and there every other day or so. 
That will ease the shoulder. The Dutch- 
man on tour often carries a six-foot pole 
with him. This is convenient if his gal- 
lantry urges him to help two or three 
ladies exhausted by struggling against the 
wind. But such active self-devotion ought 
not to be lightly entered upon: towing an- 
other bicycle up a long hill is scarcely 
more arduous than thus playing leader in 
the teeth of a breeze to a trio of tired 
Dutch girls of the average dimensions. 
There is another use for these poles. In 
case you get into a canal from which you 
cannot scramble out in the simple way, 
and there is no one near, the pole may be 
invaluable either as a support or a gym- 
nastic aid towards the banks. 

The sweepers do what they can to make 


things smooth for the skater, and every 
town, large or small, prepares an ice 
“baan” or open-air rink for races. Here 
the band plays, flags and pennons flutter 
brightly, there are booths for coffee, gin- 
gerbread, sandwiches, and the inevitable 
schnapps; and excitement reigns as at no 
other season of the year in Holland. Even 
the staidest of the Amsterdam newspapers 
give columns of their space to reports 
about these ice contests, and the condition 
of the canals. It is as if the national 
breath depended upon a thorough enjoy- 
ment of a frosty winter. One could fancy 
that even the ice boats, which work hard 
to keep the Y open for traffic, do so with 
a certain reluctance; and that they are 
well content to lie up and let the jumble 
of floes freeze together. Ere that hap- 
pens the thousands of boats in the Amster- 
dam canals have resigned themselves to 
circumstances. The stately old houses of 
the Heerengracht look down on growing 
heaps of domestic rubbish, thrown from 
the cabins of the amphibians, and subtly 
fastened by Jack Frost to the environing 
ice. This it is which makes skating on 
Holland’s town canals rather nauseous as 
well as rough work. You trip over a cod’s 
head frozen hard as a brick, and pitch into 
a litter of egg-shells and cinders. Still, 
the youngsters seem to be satisfied with 
these circumscribed and coarse fields of 
exercise, and you have only yourself to 
blame if you do not get off into the coun- 
try, where under the mild sunshine the 
canal ice has the pure and radiant color- 
ing of a glacier. 

Holland does not abound in sights which 
compel the tourist on skates to leave the 
canals every alternate hour of his day. 
In its way this is comforting. But 
there are certain prehistoric remains in 
Drenthe which ought not to be missed. 
The Hunnebedden of Tinarloo, by Vries 
Zuidlaren, twelve miles south of Gron- 
ingen, is a particular delicacy for the 
skater. It was on a perfect winter’s day 
that I ran thither from Groningen, with 
frosted trees white against the blue skv, 
and on ice of supreme smoothness. In 
this thinly peopled part of Holland even 
sweepers were not numerous. The canal 
set straight south for miles, with few 
sluicé gates as obstacles. When in half 
an hour the Groningen spires were out of 
sight, I was in the heart of the moorland, 
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with two or three inches of snow on it, and 
only poor little patches of woodland visible 
in the distance. The air was as exhilarat- 
ing as soda water, a trifle too keen, indeed, 
seeing that it garnished me with ice clots 
somewhat inconveniently. But it was 
matchless skating weather; a clear, blue 
sky toned to misty orange on the horizon. 

The barrens were at length succeeded by 
spruce plantations, green blots between the 
white and blue. This was Vries. I un- 
strapped, and under the guidance of the 
burgomaster tramped over the snow to the 
famous stones, about which nothing is 
known except that they are the best-pre- 
served specimens of this kind of sepulchre 
in the north. Eleven huge blocks of un- 
hewn red granite enclose a space some 
seven feet long and three high and broad. 
Three go to either side, one at either end 
seals the chamber, and three form a rude 
roof. The original tenant had, of course, 
long disappeared. The burgomaster could 
not even guess where the granite came 
from in this graniteless land. But he was 
proud of the local treasure thus standing, 
a pale red wonder, in the midst of the 
white fields. Down in Assen, ten miles 
away, there is a museum in which the 
usual relics of the stone and bronze ages 
may be seen. But the museum contains 
nothing especially elucidatory of these so- 
ealled “tombs of the Huns.” 

Some excellent short runs may be en- 
joyed from Amsterdam, with the advan- 
tage or otherwise of having rail or tram 
always within easy reach in ease of acci- 
dent. The east and west canal to Haar- 
lem is one of the most favored of all; but 
it is vastly too much crowded unless vou 
go to it to study human nature, for which 
it is a magnificent subject. The hun- 
dreds of sweepers on the ten-mile course 
keep it in capital condition. A prime 
merit in this water-way, embanked above 
the level of the country, is the fewness 
of its bridges. Elsewhere these necessary 
evils for the skater are apt to be rather 
trying. They have to be shot with some 
caution. I was at Purmerend in 1901, 
when a man died from a collision with one 
of them: he did not duck soon or low 
enough. The ice, moreover, under them 
is often of different quality to the rest, 
and of course in the beginning of the 
winter it thickens more tardily. The 
Haarlem-Amsterdam canal, on the other 


hand, is, as it were, lifted high in this 
prairie of a country for the frost to get 
at it and freeze it quickly for the good 
of the Amsterdamers. Varied indeed are 
the styles of movement to be seen among 
the thousands of pleasure-seekers here. 
Generally, the Dutch girls are more grace- 
ful skaters than their brothers and grand- 
fathers. The Frieslander, though he 
thinks no man can compare with him, is 
really rather an ungainly person, even at 
a sports’ competition. He swings his 
arms windmill fashion, and cannot see that 
the method of men like Donoghue and the 
Smarts offers less surface for atmospheric 
resistance. Still, he is a generous fellow 
when fairly beaten at a match; words fail 
him for adequate praise of a candidate to 
whom he comes in a bad second. You may 
identify the Frieslander by his stalwart 
frame and marked vigor. More pictur- 
esque are the Marken Islanders, who go 
in strongly for mainland excursions when 
their insular disabilities are removed by 
frost. The flying flaxon curls and pippin- 
red cheeks of the tub-shaped women are 
better even than the local windmills, 
though these, too, are natty enough in 
their bright paint and warm new thatch. 

It will be sheer loss to the romance of 
Duteh life, especially winter life, when 
Holland has drained the Zuyder Zee, and 
turned it into pastures and tulip beds. 
Marken will then be merely a _ gentle 
plateau surrounded by lowlands. Not then 
as now will one see the laughing Marken 
folk speeding by twos and threes across 
the pale blue ice beyond the western haze 
of which, three miles from their palisaded 
coast, lies the red shore town of Mon- 
nickendam, with booths in the harbor 
waiting for them and for the Amster- 
damers out for a holiday and a trip on 
foot across the great shallow sea. I dare- 
say they will have warmer beds for the 
wayfarer then than now in January. But 
that will be poor gain. Nor on any 
reasonable pretext whatever will the Mar- 
ken folk be able to continue wearing those 
ancient costumes of theirs, which are worth 
a good solid revenue to them from sum- 
mer tourists and artists. 

My memories of days on Dutch ice are 
among the fairest and most cheerful I 
possess. Dutch inns, save in the large 
towns, are not luxurious. You turn out 
of bed in them in winter to break the ice 
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in the water jug, and like enough break 
the jug itself in the endeavor. Down- 
stairs, the iron stove in the middle of the 
coffee room casts a pretentious glow, but 
indefatigable housemaids are on _ their 
hands and knees in thrall to the routine of 
their morning scrub. You snatch a hasty 
meal while they scrub on, with musical 
hiss like the old-fashioned ostler. It is a 
joy to get clear of the house, with or with- 
out the good wishes of the landlord, who 
has been fascinated by your skates ever 
since you came to him the previous even- 
ing, just in time for the rather curious 
dinner at which he did the honors as 
president and chief carver. Outside, dogs 
are drawing burnished milk cans from 
door to door, and the local youngsters are 
blowing in their fists as you may see them 
doing in Jan Steen’s pictures. A white 
rime is on the blue slate roofs, but the 
winter sun is already striving to melt it. 
More than this the Dutch sun in winter 
does not attempt to do when there are 
twenty degrees of frost in the air. Down 
by the canal side, early though it is, a 
dozen travelers are tying on their skates 
with numbed fingers and very red ears. 
On the decks of the trim boats, laid up for 
weeks or a month or two, the bargees in 
thick jerseys smoke their morning pipe, 
and pass slow salutations and criticisms. 
The boats’ children (as necessary as flower 
pots for the canal-boat life) are tumbling 
about on the ice in heavy clothing. They 
are chubby little cherubs, but for practical 
management of themselves not to be com- 
pared with the average Dutch boy of ten 
or twelve, who will skate stolidly for hours 
with his large ears stuck out from the 
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sealskin cap he has jammed on as low as 
he can get it, and with a pipe set with a 
business-like air in the corner of his 
mouth. A radiant contrast with him is 
the rosy-cheeked daughter of the village 
baron. She comes laughing to the canal 
side, and need not trouble about fastening 
her skates. She looks lovely in a short 
sable jacket, with cap to match, and the 
cavalier who has already done his duty to 
her insteps is now eager to give her his 
two hands, that they may shoot together 
across that faint golden beam which the 
sun has shed upon the canal. As they 
start, sturdy boys and pigtailed girls, with 
school books in their hands, speed to the 
landing stage from the deep-browed farm- 
steads with scarlet roofs, which dot the 
flat landscape, and are little less con- 
spicuous in the clear air than the wind- 
mills themselves, some whirling and whis- 
pering, others idle. The schoolmaster 
himself, spectacled and mild, skates up 
after the first batch of his scholars. And 
down rushes a newspaper boy with the de- 
lightful task of skating two or three miles 
along yonder glistening glade to deliver 
the “Telegraph” or “Commercial In- 
telligencer” to the more remote of his 
master’s customers. 

The Dutchman doesn’t care about figure- 
skating. His sport on skates is one of 
simple exercise. The multitude of his 
country’s canals offer him the change and 
charm of a railway journey free of ex- 
pense, with benefit to health thrown in. 
That is why his spirits are twice as gay in 
winter as in summer. The visitor to 
Holland, also on skates, can hardly fail to 
share his enthusiasm. 





THE GROWTH OF GAME PRESERVING 


SECOND PAPER 


By W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN 


URNING to Continental game legis- 

lation, we propose first of all to 

investigate those in force in the 
Teutonic countries, viz., Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. There feudal institu- 
tions were kept in force far longer than 
in Britain, in which country the subject 
had worked out his own salvation quite 
two hundred years earlier, though, as we 
have seen, the legislation relating to our 
subject is to modern eyes an exceedingly 
antiquated code. On the Continent the 
principal species of game belonged, up to 
the last century, to the king or sovereign 
duke, and to certain nobles of large terri- 
torial possessions; and, what was more im- 
portant, the serf classes, from which poach- 
ers were recruited, practically were also 
their own, as the name Leibeigene indi- 
eates. Mutilation, such as the loss of a 
hand, of the right eye, of both ears, or 
branding with a hot iron on the forehead 
for first offences, death for old offenders, 
were the punishments meted out by lords 
to whom the chase afforded the principal 
amusement in time of peace. In all the 
ancient records bearing upon this subject, 
I have not come across a single instance 
ot retribution overtaking an unjust lord 
for misusing his subjects, such as we hear 
of in English history. The fate, for 
instance, that overtook the eighth Baron 
Stourton in 1557, who, for beating to death 
or cutting the throats of some yeomen that 
had dared to question certain of the lord’s 
claims to the forest of Selwood, was hanged 
in a silken halter, had no parallel on the 
Continent. 

Passing on to the modern game laws, 
those of the Austria-Hungarian empire are 
worth a more detailed notice. With some 
insignificant differences they are much the 
same as the German, so we shall deal with 
the two countries as one. Ownership of at 
least 200 Joch or about 287 acres is the 
essential condition to give a person the 
right to shoot over his own land. Persons 
who own less, such as peasants and vil- 
lagers, must throw their lot in with others 


similarly situated, and the Commune then 
lets the rights over all the small estates 
bunched together. This the authorities 
can only do by public auction, after adver- 
tising the extent of ground and date of 
auction for a certain period in the local 
newspapers, and they cannot lease the 
rights for a period of less than five, and 
in some provinces of not less than seven 
years. Permits to shoot have to be ac- 
quired by the individual at a cost of a 
dollar or so from the local authorities, and 
besides this every person carrying a gun, 
rifle or even a pistol (members of rifle 
clubs excepted) must be provided with a 
Waffenpass, or permit to carry arms. The 
cost of this document is small (one florin 
or forty cents, and it) lasts three years, 
but the person applying for it must be of 
good character, and strict inquiries are 
made should any doubt exist. Even keep- 
ers and foresters have to be supplied with 
these permits or they may not carry a rifle, 
which in most preserves is a necessary pre- 
caution, for without arms poachers could 
never be secured. 

The following instance that came under 
my personal notice some years ago will 
show what rigorous use the authorities 
often make of the Waffenpass regulations. 
Having occasion to engage a keeper for a 
chamois shoot in Styria, where a good man 
was required on account of it being ex- 
posed to raids by daring poachers of the 
“no surrender” type, I wanted to appoint 
a certain individual whom I knew to be 
a capital mountaineer and a thoroughly 
reliable fellow. Many years before he had 
been mixed up in a poaching affray, with 
the result that a black mark had been 
placed against his name in his “ good con- 
duct sheet,” which the paternal Austrian 
Government keeps on file concerning every 
male (adult) subject. 

Though the place where my man had 
been in trouble years before was in a quite 
different part of the country, the black 
mark against him could not be hidden, and 
the authorities refused to swear him in or 
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grant him his Waffenpass, and this in spite 
of my best efforts and an appeal to the 
Minister of Forestry in Vienna. 

Another most beneficial custom is not 
to let preserves on short leases, though, 
of course, in the case of large properties, 
the law does not prevent it being done. 
Extensive experience in other countries 
has shown that yearly leases, such as are 
so general in Scotland, where I believe the 
majority of deer forests are taken for a 
season only, are most harmful. 

The close time varies slightly in the dif- 
ferent Austrian provinces, for climatic 
and local reasons it is unnecessary to 
specify. Each permit de chasse has the 
close time specified on the back. Broadly 
speaking the following are the close 
seasons: Stags, October 15 to June 15 
or 30; hinds, February 1 to September 30; 
chamois, December 15 to July 31 (in Tyrol 
from December 1 to July 15); roebucks, 
February 1 to May 31 (does may at no 
time be killed); hares, February 1 to Au- 
gust 31; pheasants, March 1 to August 31, 
eapercaillie cocks and black cocks, Decem- 
ber 1 to April 6, while hens of either 
species may never be shot or trapped. 
Other wild fowl such as hazel and snow 
grouse, ptarmigan, partridges, quail, etc., 
February 1 to July 31; wild duck from 
March 1 to June 30. 

In Austria, and particularly in Hungary, 
the size of sporting estates is often very 
great, and as a rule they are shot over by 
the owner, the leasing of shootings being 
much less prevalent than in countries 
where the nobility is less exclusive, and 
where newly-made wealth is permitted to 
play a more important réle than it is in 
Austria-Hungary. For chamois shootings 
in Styria, Tyrol, and Salzburg there is a 
growing demand on the part of North Ger- 
man and also English sportmen; but the 
Emperor does not encourage the advent 
of strangers, and it has lately become the 
law that non-residents may not, without 
special sanction, acquire shooting rights 
from the government or from Communes. 

In Germany the laws are rather similar 
to the Austrian regulations, the price of 
the permits being somewhat higher, and 
some other minor differences, which it is 
unnecessary to specify. Both in Germany 
and Austria the Jagdschutz Vereine (asso- 
ciations for the protection of game) do 
very useful work in the way of inau- 
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gurating legislative improvements and by 
giving rewards to keepers for the capture 
of poachers, pensions to the widows of the 
former killed on duty, and by issuing jour- 
nals that circulate among those interested 
in sport. 

Broadly speaking, we find, therefore, that 
both in Germany and Austria-Hungary 
the modern game laws work quite satis- 
factorily. As a matter of fact, there are 
in some places more chamois to-day in the 
Austrian Alps than there were four hun- 
dred years ago, as I have shown by com- 
paring accurately-kept old game books of 
Emperor Maximilian with the actual num- 
ber of game I have myself seen in the very 
localities described in the old records. 
That the broadening of the franchise in 
Austria will gradually democratize the 
game laws of that country, as it is already 
doing in Germany, is a sad consequence of 
the whole drift of modern life in coun- 
tries where the lower masses have been 
kept too long in leading strings and the 
reasoning out of problems of national 
utility is influenced: by the professional 
agitator. 

In France, as in all other Latin coun- 
tries of Europe, the conditions are even 
worse, for there the few laws that do exist 
on paper are so persistently disregarded as 
to be a farce. In France, which before the 
great revolution was the home of all that 
was conservative and brilliant in relation 
to sport, everything connected with it has 
become hopelessly democratized. With the 
exception of a dozen or so of large shoot- 
ing estates, such as Bois Boudran, Bon- 
nelles, the Menier property on the rich 
plains of Noisiel, the Rambouillet forest, 
Fontainebleau, Sivry, Ferriére and Gretz, 
Chantilly, Vervaines, and a few others, the 
shooting in France is in the hands of the 
slaughterer, who spares nothing that flies 
in the air or crawls on the earth. Armed 
with his license that costs 27 franes, and 
is issued to every applicant, irrespective 
of character, the French gunner can roam 
at will. In many departments, particu- 
larly in the South, he can go whither 
he listeth, penetrating into the private 
grounds round chateaux and into planta- 
tions surrounded by walls, and the thrush 
can actually be potted on the lawn in front 
of one’s drawing-room window by the next 
best ’Arry, as I happen to know from an 
actual occurrence I once witnessed. In 
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Four-year-old New Zealand Red Deer Stag. 


other departments the large landowners, 
by dint of affixing notices at every corner, 
ean debar the prowling gunner from enter- 
ing private ground. The almost entire 
absence of all legal means of enforcing a 
close season, where indeed such exist at 
all, makes the suppression of this whole- 
sale slaughter practically impossible. 

In Italy, Spain, and Portugal much the 
same conditions prevail, and no better 
object-lesson regarding the importance of 
game laws can be gleaned than by a visit 
to these countries, where the natives can 


kill game wherever they please, the State 
being interested only in collecting the 
paltry dollars for license, which after all 
amount to petty sums that hardly pay for 
the collecting of the tax. This is so much 
the case that, for instance, in Portugal the 
Government, I am told, has given up both- 
ering about it, and the shooting of the 
little game that is left is practically free 
to everybody who can pull a trigger. 

In Norway and Sweden, on the other 
hand, the game laws are constituted on the 
principle that the native is to have his 
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shooting with as little expense as possible, 
while the stranger is to be mulcted in sums 
as large as his purse will stand. That 
well-to-do Englishmen, to whom the fishing 
and shooting in Scandinavia has in past 
times afforded some of the finest wild sport 
obtainable in the old world, should pay 
handsomely for it is natural and proper, 
but recent legislation, it would seem, over- 
steps all reasonable bounds. It shows, 
however, what an important revenue can be 
derived from this national asset when it is 
carefully husbanded. In the land of the 
frugal but not very far-sighted Switzers, 
chamois, ibex and red deer were once very 
plentiful, but with the fall of the country’s 
aristocratic institutions they also van- 
ished, for republican freedom extended of 
course also to the universal exercise of 
shooting rights, and the species easiest 
killed disappeared soonest. Already in the 
seventeenth century ibex and red deer had 
become so scarce as to merit special 
notice when a_= specimen’ was. shot. 
Chamois kept their own a little longer, but 
had not more enlightened views gained the 
upper hand some thirty years ago when the 
first regulations for the establishing of 
game sanctuaries were passed, it is certain 
that chamois would have shared the fate of 
the ibex and stag. As it is, one can see 
by the success of these game preserves what 
satisfactory results can be achieved, 
though in Switzerland these good results 
are rendered only of partial use by the fact 
that when after a ten years’ maintenance 
of the sanctuary laws a district is again 
thrown open to invasion by native sports- 
men it takes but a couple of seasons to 
clear the game off. In addition there is, 
I am told, constant confusion if not con- 
flict between federal and cantonal game 
legislation, and strangers, to whom Switz- 
erland really is indebted for many millions 
of its revenue, are treated in some of its 
cantons in a somewhat illiberal spirit. 
Were the Swiss to exploit their chamois 
in the same thoroughgoing commercial 
fashion they exhibit in regard to their 
scenery, waterfalls, and lakes, several addi- 
tional millions of francs would flow into 
the pockets of the nation. 

Before quitting the subject of European 
game legislation we are prompted to throw 
a glance at a district which has only re- 
cently come under the influence of civil- 
ized rule, viz.: Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
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the Austrian Protectorate on the Turkish 
frontier, for the administration of which 
the dual empire charged itself a couple of 
decades ago. The present game laws date 
from 1893, and considering the wildness 
of the country, the primitive condition of 
its institutions and the semi-barbaric type 
of its population, the usefulness of game 
laws is strikingly illustrated by the results 
they have achieved. Briefly put, the regu- 
lations introduced by the Austrian author- 
ities consist of creating game preserves, 
in the introduction of shooting licenses, 
limiting size and number of hunting dogs, 
and rewarding the destruction of vermin, 
of which several varieties existed in great 
numbers. Thus in the twenty years of 
Austrian occupation over 13,000 wolves 
and 1,700 bears have been killed in the two 
Protectorates, the head money for every 
bear being four dollars and for every wolf 
two dollars. The game preserves consist 
principally in extensive tracts of virgin 
forest and uplands, the latter the home of 
the chamois. The areas of these preserves 
are, according to European ideas, of vast 
size, for they embrace about 700,000 acres. 
They are guarded by a native police force 
and notices are posted where the absence 
of natural boundaries might lead to mis- 
takes. Close seasons are strictly en- 
forced; for chamois from November 1 (the 
rut begins there at that season) to August 
17; for roebucks from January 1 to Au- 
gust 17, the female of both species being 
protected all the year round. Shooting 
licenses have to be taken both by natives 
and strangers, the price being two dollars 
for a man without a dog, double that sum 
including one dog, and six dollars for a 
man and two dogs, which is the most that 
may be used for sporting purposes. The 
shoulder height of the animals must not 
exceed 50 centimeters (20 inches). 
European game laws have evidently been 
seriously studied by the coming people of 
the Far East and also by an even more 
distant community in the two beautiful 
islands of New Zealand. In Japan, ac- 
cording to the laws passed in 1892, the 
chase is divided into two classes, the first 
dealing with the pursuit of animals and 
birds for purposes of gain, the second for 
pleasure. Each of them is subdivided into 
the chase without firearms and the chase 
with firearms. No person who is a gov- 


ernment official, or who pays income tax 
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or who pays more than forty-five shillings 
($11.25) ground tax, or the members of a 
family the head of which pays more than 
this sum in income tax, can obtain a 
license (costing three shillings) to follow 
the chase for purposes of gain. Persons 
of the other category, 7.e., sportsmen who 
desire to get licenses, must pay fifteen 
shillings ($3.75) for a license to pursue 
game without firearms and double that 
sum with the latter. Natives of the Jap- 
anese Empire can secure game preserves 
(their extent to be under usual circum- 
stances 1,500 Cho, or roughly 3,700 acres) 
for which, if it is unoccupied government 
land, a rental of $7.50 per annum is to be 
paid. Under certain given circumstances 
their size can be increased. In these pre- 
serves no person who has not the per- 
mission of the license may trespass, but 
individual licenses must in all cases be held 
by every sportsman, sufficiently heavy fines 
being inflicted for breaches. There is a 
central head to the whole game preser- 
vation organization in the person of the 
. Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, to 
whom wide powers to change regulations 
in special cases are entrusted. Close times 
for all the ferw nature of Japan are also 
provided, and in fact the whole legislation 
is as modern and up-to-date as are so many 
of the institutions of this intelligent and 
active people. 

There are few attempts at acclimatiza- 
tion and game preserving which claim the 
attention of the naturalist sportsman to a 
higher degree than the eminently success- 
ful experiment carried out in New 
Zealand. Though conducted on a small 
seale, for the finances of a small colony 
such as New Zealand was forty years ago 
could not stand a heavy drain, a brief 
account of its results will show how emi- 
nently useful, from the point of the 
national economist, they have been. 

Some forty years ago the Prince Con- 
sort assisted the then Agent of the New 
Zealand Government in London to send 
two stags and four hinds from Windsor 
Park to his distant colony. Only one male 
and two hinds survived the six months’ 
journey, and these red deer were turned 
out on the northern of the two islands in 
the Wairarapa country. After wandering 
over the surrounding country they chose 
the Maungararaki range of mountains as 
their future home. A limestone formation 


and a suitable vegetation combined to 
induce well-being and a lusty growth of 
antlers. Curiously enough the new comers 
adapted themselves very quickly to a new 
condition of things. The mating season, 
instead of occurring in September and 
October, now takes place in the autumn of 
the southern hemisphere, viz., in March 
and April, the period of gestation remain- 
ing, of course, the same. 

Intelligent interest in the deer was soon 
manifested by a number of prominent 
settlers when they saw how the animals 
throve, and about fourteen years ago a 
number of men joined together and formed 
the Wellington Acclimatization Society, 
through which suitable legislative meas- 
ures to protect the deer were inaugurated. 
Their annual reports, some of which are 
now before the writer, furnish much useful 
information, not only concerning the deer, 
but also respecting trout, whose introduc- 
tion into New Zealand rivers was crowned 
with similar success. 

One of the first protective measures was 
that nobody should shoot stags who had 
not procured a license, of which the first 
six were issued in the year 1887. The next 
was that a strictly enforced close-time 
should protect the immigrants and their 
descendants. At first the shooting season 
opened on March 1st and closed on May 
10. This experience soon showed was not 
only too long, but included the whole of 
the rutting season. It was therefore de- 
cided to limit the open season to the three 
weeks from April 7, to the last day of the 
month. This gives the large stags, which 
are the first to act upon their propagating 
instinct, the chance to mate ere their proud 
trophies ring their death knell. As the 
New Zealand mountains are in many re- 
spects very like the alpine chains of 
Europe, and have their slopes clothed with 
dense woods, deer can not well be pursued 
until the warlike instinct of the rutting 
season causes them to betray their pres- 
ence to the sportsman by their hoarse 
challenge. 

Before bringing this examination of 
game legislation to a close we must cast 
a glance at what is being done in Africa. 
There the destruction of game has been 
going on at a great rate. Advancing 
civilization, accurately shooting long- 
range rifles killing at distances hitherto 
deemed impossible, the decrease of inter- 
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tribal hostility among the natives, result- 
ing in greater freedom to roam about the 
country in quest of hides and ivory, com- 
modities of rapidly increasing value, and 
finally the rinder-pest, which has decimated 
not only tame cattle, but has worked havoe 
among the buffalo and bovine antelopes— 
these are some of the principal causes why 
it is high time that measures of protection 
should be speedily inaugurated. Of the 
magnitude of the task it is not easy to 
form exaggerated ideas. To institute 
gamekeepers in an estate which, to use the 
words of Article I of the recently con- 
cluded convention, “is bounded on the 
north by 20th Par. N. L., on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the east by the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean,” is a task 
in some respects even more formidable 
than faced the people of the United States 
twenty years ago when the vanishing bison 
of the plain cried—alas! ineffectually— 
for protection. 

Attempts to stay the extermination of 
African verne nature were commenced 
some six years ago when a number of 
cosmopolitan sportsmen and _ naturalists 
formed themselves into an African Game 
Preservation Society. We contrived—the 
writer was on the committee—to arrive at 
what seemed to us a workable scheme, and 
by interesting in it Cecil Rhodes managed 
to secure the promise of a large tract of 
some 100,000 Morgen, or rather more than 
200,000 acres, of wild land in Mashonaland, 
which it was our intention to fence in and 
turn into a vast game preserve. It unfor- 
tunately shared, in consequence of the 
Jameson Raid, the fate of numerous other 
schemes in which the then dictator of 
Africa was concerned, and our little com- 
mittee’s labors came to naught. Two years 
ago the various European governments in- 
terested in Africa at last took it upon 
themselves to further game protection by 
a convention in which the matter was to 
be discussed in a practical manner. 

The convention met in London in May 
of last year (1900), and agreed to enforce 
certain protective measures. Though the 
mere passing of these regulations in the 
London committee room was less difficult 
than to devise means of enforcing them on 
the spot by their respective local officials, 
there is no doubt that good will result from 
the movement. As can be seen from the 
following necessary brief summary of the 


British regulations, local officials, if they 
are determined to show no favor to the pro- 
fessional ivory hunter or to the rich globe- 
trotting sportsman eager to secure record 
trophies, will be able to put a stop to the 
deadly excesses perpetrated on many 
occasions of late years by mausers and 
mannlichers. 

The requirements of those of the British 
possessions in Africa still containing wild 
animals vary considerably; there are dif- 
ferent regulations for Uganda, for the 
East African Protectorate, for British 
Central Africa, and for the Soudan. As 
the first two resemble each other closely, 
it will suffice to speak of them collectively. 
There are four classes of licenses issued 
to whites. First, the sportsman’s license, 
which is the most costly, for obviously only 
wealthy men can afford to visit Africa for 
sport. These visitors have to pay ‘750 
rupees (about $250) for the privilege of 
killing two male elephants, two rhinos, ten 
hippos, two zebras, and a given number, 
varying between two and ten, of the 
various antelopes and other smaller game. 
An accurate record of the game shot has 
to be kept, and on his return each sports- 
man has to furnish a written and signed 
statement to the Collector or Commis- 
sioner of the district. To the Commis- 
sioner comprehensive power is given; he 
can refuse to issue and he can stop a 
license, he can demand security in the 
shape of a deposit of 2,000 rupees, and if 
he suspects that any breach of these regu- 
lations has been committed he is em- 
powered to investigate the truth of the 
sportsman’s returns. He can inspect and 
search any baggage or caravan and seize 
live or dead animals and inflict fines 
amounting to 500 rupees for each animal 
killed or captured in excess of the licensed 
number, and order imprisonment up to two 
months. The second class license, known 
as the public officers’ license, curbs the 
resident officials’ propensities for slaugh- 
ter. This license costs only $50, which is 
the same that the third class or settlers’ 
license costs. Sportsmen and resident 
officials may kill the same quantity of 
game, while settlers in Uganda may kill 
per annum ten hippos, ten of each of the 
three wild pig species, and five of each of 
the ten principal antelopes and gazelles. 
The fourth type of license is called the 
special license, which the Commissioner for 
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scientific or administrative reasons may 
grant on particular occasions, a right of 
which we may presume the head official 
will make only sparing use, for it covers 
even the killing of animals in game pre- 
serves where usually all slaying is strictly 
prohibited. As to these sanctuaries we 
find that the recently published Uganda 
regulations create three large preserves, 
viz., the Sugota game preserve on the bor- 
ders of Lake Rudolf, that paradise for the 
big game hunter; the Toro preserve, on 
the south borders of Lake Aybert Nyanza; 
the Budonga Forest preserve on the east 
side of the same lake, and nine smaller 
preserves each measuring nine miles in 
diameter. 

As a third protective measure we may 
cite the regulations forbidding the killing 
or capture of certain species of the rarer 
animals. Thus in Uganda no person (not 


holding a special license) may kill giraffes, 
Grevey’s zebra, the wild ass, the gnu, the 
eland, or female or young elephants, os- 
triches and a number of other beasts and 
birds, the complete extinction of which was 
to be feared. 

In the Soudan and in British Central 
Africa there are also game licenses, but as 
they differ only in details from the Uganda 
and the East Africa regulations it is un- 
necessary to take up space by review, or 
to specify the little known regions where 
game preserves have been made. As very 
similar protective regulations have been 
passed by the French, German, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian and Belgian governments, 
one may entertain the hope that Africa 
will not be denuded of its wild animals 
quite so speedily as were the great trans- 
Missourian plains and mountains of North 
America. 





FRENCH AND- ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF FENCE 
THE VOGUE AMONG AMATEURS IN PARIS 


By COL. ARTHUR LYNCH 


ENCING was probably never more 
popular in Paris thanitisnow. But 
there is fencing and fencing, and the 

animated and very interesting discussions 
as to the merits of the different schools 
and methods occupying considerable space 
in the journals of the day devoted to sport, 
show on the one hand the vitality of the 
art, and on the other the prospect of a re- 
casting of the whole theory and practice 
of the sword, both as an instrument of 
sport and as a weapon of offence. The art 
of fencing has been gradually modified 
and improved throughout the centuries. 
Schools such as the olden Spanish School, 
too much embarrassed by ceremonies and 
conventions which had no real basis in the 
practical use of the sword, have disap- 
peared, and now we hear the ery “too 
much convention” raised once more 
against the beautiful system of foil play 
elaborated by French masters during the 
last hundred years. 

There are only two recognized schools of 
fencing, the French and the Italian, and as 


they are both practised in Paris and both 
have their zealous partisans, I propose in 
the first place to indicate the principal 
points wherein they differ, and afterward 
to give some account of the most famous 
salles d’armes in the French capital, and 
a general review of the state of fencing 
there at the present moment. 

It will be necessary for the clear under- 
standing of the matter to state a few ele- 
mentary principles, and afterward to enter 
into details of a more advanced technical 
character. 

The French foil, of which numerous 
illustrations are shown in the accompany- 
ing cuts, has a blade about 33 to 34 inches 
long, of rectangular, nearly square section, 
diminishing in thickness to the point. 
More than one half of the blade is flexible, 
and is called the faible, or, as it is some- 
times written in English, “ foible,” which 
is the old French form of the word, and 
which simply means feeble as against 
lateral pressure. The part of the blade 
next to the hilt is called the fort, that is to 
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say, the strong part. It is necessary to 
call attention to these familiar facts be- 
cause the difference of play of the French 
and the Italians depends to some extent 
on the difference of their foils. The 
French hilt affords no great protection to 
the hand. The poignée, or grip, is much 
longer than the Italian grip, and is slightly 
convex upwards so as to fit well in the 
hand. At the end of the grip is the 
pommeau, or pommel, which is of steel, and 
of such weight as to give a good balance 
to the whole foil. The French hold the 
foil by placing the thumb stretched on the 
top surface of the grip, with the index 
finger beneath, not meeting the thumb. 
The other three fingers reaching a little 
higher on the grip, help to hold the 
weapon, but they have much greater free- 
dom of play, being loosened or tightened, 
according as the foil is used in certain 
movements of disengagement or in parries. 
This use of the fingers forms one element 
of what the French call doigté, and on 
which they lay great stress. In the French 
guard the legs are bent, so as to afford a 
certain solidity to the position from which 
the principal strokes are given, but they 
are not too much bent to prevent rapid 
movements either by marching or by little 
springs backwards or forwards, while the 
position is also the best from which to 
make the lunge, when a thrust is to be 
driven home. The body in the position of 
guard is upright, and without constraint. 
The left arm is held as shown so as to 
give a balance to the body. In lunging 
it is swept rapidly down, and this move- 
ment aids the force of the lunge and also 
helps to keep equilibrium in the out- 
stretched attitude. The right arm is held 
bent, with the elbow kept well in a line with 
the side. Note that in the positions both of 
the guard and the lunge the head does not 
come forward from the neck, but is held 
in the best position for its own defence 
and for the use of the eyes. Note also 
the great stretch in the French lunge. An 
expert fencer should, however, be able to 
recover the position of guard from that 
of the lunge with extreme rapidity. The 
positions of the body which look con- 
strained are found after a little practice to 
be quite comfortable, and in all the criti- 
cisms the positions of the legs and of the 
left arm on guard are those which have 
entirely escaped censure. 


The French employ more parries than 
the Italians; as these parries are the coun- 
terpart of the strokes, it is well to pass in 
review the elements from which they are 
formed, and the names by which they are 
designated. 

In foil practice only the hits on the 
body are counted, and only that part of 
the body which extends from the line of 
the collar-bone to that of the hips. For 
the purpose of definition this surface is 
divided in the middle by a horizontal line, 
and above that line the strokes are said to 
be in high lines, and below, in the low line. 

Each parry has a counter parry. For 
instance, suppose we are engaged in 
quarte, and our opponent disengages into 
sixte—that is to say, by a smart movement 
of his blade under ours brings us into the 
engagement of sixte—we can recover the 
position of quarte by a movement in which 
the point of our foil makes a circle round 
our opponent’s blade. This is called the 
parry of contre de quarte, or the counter 
of quarte. But each simple parry has its 
counter, so that as there are eight simple 
parries and consequently eight counters, 
there are sixteen parries in all; and with 
the strokes and the parries thus indicated, 
we have the foundation, or the elements at 
least, of the entire French “play.” For 
as a strike must be delivered in one of the 
eight positions of the inside and outside 
of the high and low lines respectively, and 
as each stroke has its parry selected 
accordingly out of the sixteen available 
parries, the whole development of foil play 
must be due to combinations, or rather per- 
mutations, of these factors. The theory is 
quite a little triumph of that systematiza- 
tion and organization for which the French 
have so much regard. 

It should be observed that the disengage- 
ment in the high lines takes place by pass- 
ing one of the swords under the other, 
while starting with engagements in the low 
lines the disengaging sword is passed over 
the opponent’s sword. The counters fol- 
low suit. 

It is called a disengagement also, if the 
sword be passed from an engagement in 
the high line to a position in the low line, 
as for instance from an engagement in 
quarte to the position of septime; and 
vice versa. Another way of making a dis- 
engagement is to pass the sword over the 
point of the other sword, as from the en- 
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gagement in quarte to that of sixte. This 
is called a coupé, and is a favorite disen- 
gagement of the Italians. 

Everything in fencing depends, of 
course, on the quickness with which the 
strokes respectively are made. For in- 
stance, if the adversary from an engage- 
ment in sixte disengages into quarte and 
proceeds to send home his point with all 
possible speed, it is evident that the parry 
of quarte, being in this case a simple parry, 
has ample time to drive the blade out of 
the line of the body. But it is not so 
obvious that we have time to make the 
contre de sixte and drive the sword out be- 
yond the high outside line. The theory of 
the French schools, however, is that the 
defending party has always an advantage 
in point of time over the attacking party, 
and so the contre de sixte and the contre de 
quarte form a great feature of the defence 
in the French style. The best fencers ac- 
quire marvelous speed in these contres, and 
in the hands of a Mérignac, a Kirchoffer, 
or a Rouleau, they form a defence which is 
impregnable unless their play has previ- 
ously been a little disorganized by the at- 
tacks and ruses of the adversary. 

And here I must speak of doigté. The 
French not only use the fingers in the 
actions of turning or guiding the foil with 
speed and precision, but in the contact of 
the blades there is constantly communi- 
eated to the hand, through the pressions 
(beats), froissements (running one blade 
along the other with pressure), something 
of the intentions of the adversary. An ac- 
complished fencer has the feeling that the 
space about a blade is a field of forces of 
which he measures the depths and intensity 
by the delicate tact of his fingers; and this 
feeling which by experience becomes a sort 
of instinct is called the sentiment du fer— 
the sentiment of the “iron,” or blade. To 
the instinct of appreciation follows at once 
the instinct of the movement correspond- 
ing, and though these movements are orig- 
inally based on the logic of the parry, the 
judgment of the attack, and the sense of 
respective personal advantages, yet they 
must by constant exercise be made so 
familiar that they are executed automatic- 
ally and like a flash. The French attach 
great importance to doigté—that is to say 
the play of the fingers on the grip—the 
tensions and relaxations which not only 
aid them in guiding the sword, but give 
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them the sentiment du fer—the feeling of 
the iron—by which they measure the field 
of force around the blade and gauge the 
adversary’s intentions. Doigté then it is 
which gives to the play of the fleuret 
(foil) its sensitiveness, alertness, quick- 
ness, firmness, and precision. 

The simple strokes, either direct strokes 
or disengagements, being met with ap- 
propriate parries and followed by ripostes 
on the part of the adversary, replied to 
by parries and counter ripostes, form a 
phrase. The phrases were formerly com- 
paratively short, rarely extending beyond 
a counter riposte, but nowadays, partly 
owing to the influence of the Italians who 
fence with great vehemence and energy, 
the phrases often become continuous 
throughout a whole series of ripostes, 
counter ripostes, and reprises (immediate 
renewals after a completed attack). The 
stanza, so to speak, becomes lengthened 
into an ode. 

This makes the fencing at once very 
picturesque and dramatic. The simple 
strokes, however, being the basis of all the 
sword play, must be eultivated with the ut- 
most assiduity. It is one thing to know 
how to make a contre de sixte, but it is 
quite another to execute it with effect be- 
fore a clever opponent. Even the great 
masters, for some time previous to a grand 
assaut d’armes, may be seen in their salles 
going through the exercises and practis- 
ing the direct strokes and lunges with 
the utmost patience. I have seen Lucien 
Mérignac, son of the famous Louis 
Mérignac, and himself one of the best, if 
not the best, fencer in Paris, practising 
night after night for half an hour at a 
time a stroke which is exceedingly simple 
in theory, viz.: a disengagement from 
quarte to sixte, with a fac, or sharp, dry 
hit on the adversary’s blade, followed by 
a lunge. The stroke must be made with 
the maximum of speed, but there is a 
danger that the movement may be slurred 
on that account. The disengagement must 
be sharply defined, yet on the other hand 
there must be no appreciable pause be- 
tween it and the lunge. Lucien Mérignac, 
a young man of some twenty-five years, 
and accustomed to the foils from the 
earliest age, was able only after many les- 
sons on this occasion to convince his father 
that he had perfected the stroke. Imagine 


then the effect of such a stroke, delivered 
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in the heat of a combat, when the adver- 
sary’s guard by dint of previous attacks 
or feints had become unsteadied in that 
line. It will be seen what great resources 
the French play finds even in the high 
lines and with simple strokes. 

The exercises, or lessons, are pretty 
nearly the same in all the French salles. 
They come principally from a series of re- 
prises elaborated about the middle of the 
last century by the celebrated Jean Louis, 
and afterward committed to paper by 
Vigeant, a noted professor, son of a dis- 
ciple of the master. The lessons are like 
the scales in music, intended to give 
familiarity with and ease in the elements 
which when combined constitute the play. 
They are mostly occupied with simple 
strokes, disengagements, counters deceiv- 
ing the opponent’s counter; these move- 
ments being arranged in various com- 
binations. 

The following are three characteristic 
exercises in a lesson of some twenty of the 
like kind: 

Engage the sword in sixte; battez (give 
sword a tap) and one-two-three inside. 
The one-two-three is a disengagement 
in quarte, and on the simulated parry of 
the master in quarte, disengage to sixte, 
and on his simulated parry in sixte, disen- 
gage to quarte. On guard. Engage the 
sword in quarte, froissez (a sort of rub- 
bing movement) the sword; and strike 
home. On guard. Engage the sword in 
quarte, froissez the sword; yield, disengage 
above (this must be by a coupé); I parry 
sixte, parry sixte on my riposte; in coming 
to guard escape the contre de quarte, parry 
quarte in coming to guard; strike home. 
On guard. 

These strokes do not necessarily follow 
any logic of attack; they are only intended 
as exercises. The attack, of course, should 
depend on the tactics of the adversary, 
though most fencers indulge in combined 
attacks of which they have previously 
worked out the sequence. Combined attacks 
are well worth practising as exercises also. 
Examples of such, deceiving the simple 
parries, are, One-two-three, and coupé- 
dégagé (disengagement); those deceiving 
the counters are the doublés (that is to 
say, after coming from quarte to sixte, if 
the adversary makes a counter disengage- 
ment to regain quarte, we reply in turn 
with a counter disengagement to sixte); a 


third category of combined attacks de- 
ceiving both the simple parries and the 
counters, comprises doublé dégagé, and one- 
two-deceive the counter; as for instance 
starting from the engagement in sixte, dé- 
gagé in quarte, and deceiving the parry in 
quarte, dégagé in sixte, and to deceive the 
contre de quarte execute a contre de sizte. 

It should be noted that the word disen- 
gagement really should imply also the 
thrust, and that except the final stroke the 
disengagements here mentioned are really 
only feints not carrying the thrust. How- 
ever, for brevity the word dégugé (disen- 
gagement) is used for the feint also. In 
the salle the fleuret (foil) is always called 
the épée (sword). 

As the theory is that in the hands of 
masters of equal skill the defence can re- 
sist the attack, the orthodox thing is for 
the attack to run its course and, after the 
final parry, the adversary to deliver his 
riposte, or introduce a combined attack of 
his own, which is counter-riposted. Any 
weakness or lack of judgment may at any 
stage leave opening for a home stroke. The 
French fencer keeps his ground as much as 
possible, and gains reach by the length of 
his lunge. The movements of advancing 
or retreating are made according to rule, 
and as quietly as possible. The general as- 
pect, therefore, of a bout between two great 
masters following the orthodox theory is 
that of swiftness, with regularity and logi- 
cal sequence. They seem to work together 
like a piece of fine machinery. Hence the 
terms generally applied to express admira- 
tion for the French play—correct, pure, 
classic—have a very appreciable meaning. 

The Italians are much more demonstra- 
tive. The general aspect of a bout be- 
tween Italians is that of a furious struggle. 
They spring, they use certain sweeping 
movement, they utter cries, they march on 
their adversary, they “redouble ”—that is 
to say, follow up an attack either on the re- 
treat of the adversary, or after his riposte 
on their attack in the extended position. 
Those of the French masters who wish to 
decry their play say it is violent, brutal, in- 
artistic, made of force, and more bruyant 
(rowdy) than brilliant. The French critics 
who admire their play praise their “tem- 
perament,” their fire, their dash, their brio 
and the energy with which they pursue 
their phrases, their remises (quick re- 
newal of a stroke in the extended position 
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after the adversary has parried but neg- 
lected to riposte), and their redoublements. 

But these are only the superficial aspects 
of differences which arise from a certain 
difference of theory, reposing again to 
some extent on a difference of foils. The 
Italian blade is a little longer than the 
French blade, and is more flexible at the 
faible. Its fort is, of course, quite rigid. 
The section is more oblong than that of 
the French foil. The guard is a coquille, 
or hollow hemisphere of steel, and this 
being larger than the French guard not 
only protects the arm better—which is of 
little consequence, since only body blows 
count—but also in certain parries carries 
the adversary’s blade much more easily out 
of the line, as, for instance, the high out- 
side line. There is a little pad of soft 
leather inside the coquille, and the thumb 
and index finger press against this. Also 
there is a little sous-garde, or protecting 
iron ring, inside which the second finger 
rests. A transverse thin iron bar extends 
out from the grip at the height of the 
sous-garde. The grip for the palm and the 
other fingers is much shorter than. the 
French grip, and is quite straight and of 
nearly circular section. The pommel is 
also much smaller and lighter. The grip 
is held quite rigidly, and this rigidity is 
sometimes assured by a long string or 
band binding it in several windings to the 
wrist. The famous Italian swordsman 
Conte, does not use the traditional binding, 
and in many respects his play more re- 
sembles the French than does that of other 
famous masters, such as Greco, or Pini. 
The rigidity of the grip dispenses with all 
yuestion of doigté, and thus one of the 
glories of the French school disappears at 
once from the Italian. 

In the position of guard the Italians 
hold the arm almost straight, the hand 
higher than the French and more in 
supination. Here again Conte, however, 
conforms to the French model. The 
Italians are usually said to take more 
guard—that is to say, the distance between 
the feet in this position is generally 
greater than with the French. But Conte, 
and most of the Italians who have been to 
Paris, conform in this respect also to the 
French school. The body, however, is al- 
ways much more “ effaced ”—that is to say, 
placed more in the sidewise position with 
reference to the adversary, than with the 


French. This position is certainly more 
constrained than that of their rivals, but 
it is part of the Italian system of avoiding 
strokes as much by dexterous movements 
of the body and legs as by parries. The 
Italians advance by bounds, rather than by 
marching, and in their lunge the left arm 
is much more nearly horizontal than the 
French. Moreover the stretch, or dis- 
tance between the feet, is generally much 
shorter; and consequently they do not 
risk so much in the lunge, as they are in 
a better position either to regain guard 
quickly, or to give the remise or redouble- 
ment. Conte has here once more, how- 
ever, followed the French model, but in 
general practice his lunge is shorter. 
The Italians are fond of appels, or beats 
with the foot, of invites, or leaving the 
body exposed so as to invite an attack, of 
false attacks so as to induce a riposte 
for which they have prepared a counter 
riposte, and generally of a furious manner 
either of attacking or disconcerting the 
adversary. Conte and most of the Ital- 
iaus use only four parries—instead of 
eight, as in the French school—and their 
counters. These parries are in seconde, 
in tierce, in quarte, and the parry called 
demi-circle. It will be observed that they 
prefer the parry in tierce to that in sixte. 
The parry in tierce is certainly more 
vigorous, but the objection that the 
French make to it is that it uncovers 
the body too much in ease of a riposte. 
Its use, however, corresponds to the vig- 
orous Italian method, and the danger of 
riposte is avoided by them by the strong 
force with which they employ it, master- 
ing’ the adversary’s blade till the thrust is 
made. All their parries are made with 
more violence than the French, and they 
are fond of applying “ opposition,” that is 
to say, sustained pressure against the op- 
posing blade, running their own blade 
along it, instead of the tac, or short, dry, 
beat of the French. They reproach the 
French simple parry with not being ef- 
fective, with carrying the  parrying 
sword too far out of the line of the 
body, with being capable of being forced 
by opposition, or being liable to be beaten 
by the counter. The French them- 
selves feel a certain weakness in the 
use of the simple parade, it not well 
applied, and this perhaps accounts for 
their preference for the counters as being 
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more certain to catch the other blade 
“somewhere ” in the circle—but that word 
betrays the feeling of want of precision. 
The Italian simple parry—they use the 
simple parry more than the French—is 
carried out with the hand higher in the 
high line, with straight arm, and with 
“authority”; the wrist play, as distin- 
guished from the finger play, being re- 
markably great, and the adversary’s blade 
being conducted by force of opposition 
right. outside the line involved. They have 
much more play in the low lines, and the 
parry of demi-circle is a very character- 
istic feature of their method. Sometimes 
the parry in septime is called the demi- 
circle, but as the Italians use it their 
demi-circle is really the septime enve- 
loppée. From the position of quarte, or 
after the contre de quarte, the sword is 
kept down by a demi-circular movement to 
septime where it comes in contact with the 
adversary’s sword in case he may have at- 
tempted a stroke in the low line; and con- 
tinuing the circle up to the position of 
sixte it carries his blade forcibly with it, 
flinging it out of that line in order to lodge 
the stroke. Another feature of the Italian 
play is their fondness for coups de temps 
and coups d’arréts. These are terms re- 
specting the precise definition of which I 
find disagreement among the professors 
themselves, as indeed I do also with respect 
to the use of the terms remise and redouble- 
ment. The usual application is where the 
adversary have a planned combined attack 
which he is working out, and which it 
may be possible by good judgment, aided 
by a familiarity with his methods, to fore- 
see a feint, for example, and disconcert 
his movement by a thrust with opposition. 
It is called a cowp de temps (time) because 
the success of the manceuvre depends en- 
tirely on the time and the apropos with 
which the thrust is delivered. As the 
coup de temps is delivered with opposition 
it is nearly always used in sixte, sometimes 
in octave. For instance, our adversary 
has planned a doublé—one-two from 
quarte; we reply in succession by contre 
de quarte, a simple parry in sixte with the 
coup de temps in sixte. Our adversary, 
who has expected to disengage into quarte 
with the feint “one” of his one-two, is de- 
ceived, and so is unprepared to parry the 
thrust in sixte delivered with opposition. 
We might have interrupted his combina- 


tion between the “ one-two,” but that would 
have implied our thrust in quarte. 

A coup darrét is made when the ad- 
versary uncovers himself, as, for instance, 
by an invite, or by marching on us with 
insufficient guard. Our sword, avoiding 
contact with his, may deliver a stroke 
which will arrest him by going home with- 
out his being able to parry it. The Italian 
demi-circle, or septime enveloppée, may be 
defeated by a coup d’arrét by resisting the 
blade in septime and then disengaging into 
sixte. Thomeguex, the redoubtable duellist, 
wounded Casella, an Italian swordsman of 
repute, by a coup d@’arrét from an attempted 
septime enveloppée, the stroke touching 
Casella’s face. Pini, the celebrated Italian 
master, was unable, for fear of the same 
stroke, to succeed with his efforts of 
septime enveloppée against Thomeguex in 
his memorable encounter with that “wary, 
cool, old sworder.” 

The Italians, with their strength and 
their agility, are fond of certain sensa- 
tional strokes which the French never em- 
ploy. One of these is the inquartata. On 
a lunge of the adversary in quarte the 
Italian, keeping the right foot in place as 
a pivot, swings the left foot swiftly behind 
it, and so avoids the lunge by the displace- 
ment of the body, aided perhaps by a dis- 
concerting push, rather than parry, of 
the hand; and from the new position de- 
livers his riposte. The French have no 


. great opinion of the inquartata, which they 


stigmatize as acrobatism, while they say 
it can be easily beaten by a sort of remise, 
or renewed stroke on the lunge, and that 
in any case their direct riposte is prefer- 
able. Be that as it may, Conte suc- 
ceeded in an inquartata in an assault at 
the Figaro against such a great master as 
Prévost. It would be a risky stroke to re- 
peat against a first-class swordsman, but 
when successful it makes one of those 
theatrical and telling finishes of which the 
Italians are so proud. Another of Conte’s 
favorite strokes is the appuntata, which, in 
the lunging position after the adversary’s 
parry, is a coup d’arrét, or remise, after a 
feint of disengagement, as for example 
from quarte to sixte. All the Italians are 
also fond of the flanconades, of which there 
are at least three. The two usual flancon- 
ades are made from the position of sep- 
time by bringing the sword smartly over, 
with a liement or bind, into the position of 
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seconde or octave, and thrusting at the 
low outside line, or even the low inside 
line. The Italians do not use octave, and 
the flanconade corresponding is called in 
quarte; and as they point the sword up- 
ward in that case it is really like the posi- 
tion of quarte with the hand low down. A 
liement from in quarte to in seconde with 
a strong opposition is called by the French 
a croisé. This stroke if made after a contre 
de quarte, for example, with a froissement 
along the other blade from fort to faible 
and a very rapid energetic turn of the 
wrist to in seconde, with pressure and 
force, is capable of disarming the ad- 
versary, or if not of so disarranging his 
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in the side which Meyer had left uncovered 
with right arm in his constrained attitude 
in trying to force his sword. The Italians 
sometimes beat the flanconade in quarte 
by a stroke called the imbroccata, which is 
made by turning the hand in seconde, 
keeping contact of the adversary’s blade, 
thence driving home a stroke on the flank, at 
the same time swinging the left foot behind 
the right, which remains in place as a_ pivot. 

Another sort of flanconade is that 
greatly practised by what is called the 


mixed French and Italian school, but 
which, being adapted from the French 


school of a century ago, has little resem- 
blanee to the French play of to-day. The 
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defence as to facilitate the flanconade 
stroke. It is a botte, or favorite stroke, 
of M. Thomeguex. The croisé may be 
parried in octave or in seconde, but per- 
haps the most effective way of dealing with 
it is to dérober de fer—that is to say to 
yield one’s blade in order to slip it out of 
contact and then to deliver a stroke in the 
high line. In the sensational duel between 
the Marques de Morés and Captain Meyer, 
the latter, who was an expert with the foils, 
attempted a croisé. Morés, who had little 
experience in fencing, resisted with vigor— 
aided in this by his sword which was half 
as heavy again as that of his adversary— 
and, disengaging, struck home a direct blow 


stroke is a menace in sixte and disengage- 
ment in seconde. This was a _ favorite 
stroke of Saint Georges, the most re- 
nowned swordsman of all time. 

A noted Italian stroke, which is as dis- 
concerting to an amateur as fool’s-mate in 
chess, is the passata sotto. The principle 
involved is that of the inquartata, viz.: an 
avoidance of the adversary’s stroke by a 
rapid displacement of the body; but in the 
passata sotto the swordsman drops down 
suddenly to the position indicated and de- 
livers his stroke upwards. In the recent 
remarkable duel between the Sicilian pro- 
fessor Athos di San Malato and the French 
professor Damotte, the representative of 
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The French Lunge. 


Leuis Merigrac. 





of Fence 











The Italian Lunge. 


Conte. 





the Italian school, 
after attacking all 
the time with char- 
acteristic impetu- 
osity, put an end to 
the encounter by a 
brilliant flanconade 
in quarte. 

I have already 
noticed that accom- 
plished amateurs of 
the foils have been 
beaten in duels by 
swordsmen of little 
experience, and 
nearly always by a 
sort of coup d’arrét. 
Clemenceau, who 
got home on _ the 
high outside line of 
the Prince de 
Chimay, afforded 
another such exam- 
ple. A still more 
striking example 
was afforded by M. 
Ferrette, of the 
Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who had no ex- 
perience with the 
sword, killing M. 
Marlier, a munici- 
pal councillor, who 
was a good fencer. 
Ferrette, acting on 
excitement and in- 
stinet, delivered an 
effective coup @ar- 
ret on the “ pré- 
paration ” of his ad- 
versary. 

It was due to in- 
eidents of this kind 
that M. Baudry, a 
noted professor, es- 
tablished some 
years ago a school 
which has become 
very popular and of 
which the object is 
the instruction in 
sword play with sole 
reference to the 
duel. In Baudry’s 
guard the sword is 
horizontal. The 
body is “ effaced ” 





as in the Italian guard, but the position of 
the limbs is less constrained. 

Baudry has written a volume to expound 
his method and to criticise the classic 
school, but it may be said briefly that his 
principles amount to this. He uses only 
two simple parries, the quarte and the 
sixte, and the counters, the contre de sixte 
being his favorite parry. He parries always 
with opposition, and never retracts the 
arm. This is a notable point. He uses 
wrist work in his parries, simple and 
counter. When the adversary moves out of 
the position of sixte to quarte, Baudry 
brings him back to it by a counter; other- 
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his sword and uses it with a kind of stab- 
bing movement upward. 

Baudry’s system is simplicity itself, to 
all appearance, and it has been wonder- 
fully successful in duels. Baudry’s method 
to be well employed against a good swords- 
man really implies considerable skill, cool- 
ness, judgment, precision, and quickness. 
It has borrowed a few points from the 
Italian, and for the rest is only a special- 
ization of play which exists in the classic 
French method. It is, however, a clever, 
practical criticism on the tendency to too 
much convention in foil play if the foil 
be regarded as an instrument of prepara- 
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wise, on the theory that the hand or arm 
becomes exposed in movements out of the 
straight line, he attacks those parts by a 
sort of coup darrét. He thus attacks by 
ripostes on attacks. He has one or two 
attacks of his own, one being a smart beat 
in seconde followed by a thrust in sixte; 
another a pression in seconde, followed by 
the first movement of a liement, with a dis- 
engagement in sixte; another a strong op- 
position in sixte carrying the adversary’s 
sword high, which he moves quickly up to 
his side, corps a corps, and thus preventing 
the adversary from thrusting, disengages 


tion for duelling. Moreover, a course of 
3audry will be found valuable even to the 
expert swordsman. 

The Italians, especially those who like 
Conte have had great experience of the 
French method, have adopted many of its 
features; and on the other hand it is quite 
possible, while retaining the fine form of 
the French school, to introduce into it 
many of the Italian characteristics—the 
authority of their parries, their coups de 
temps and d’arrét, their remises and _ re- 
doublements, their agility, and the “ mor- 
dant” spirit of their play. The French 
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theory is, however, theoretically so perfect 
that every stroke finds its place in the sys- 
tem, and certain effects, such as those of 
the inquartata and the passata sotto, may 
be regarded as dodging parries, substituted 
for the correct parry in the cases in ques- 
tion. Differences of schools, therefore, are 
formed by drawing out into bolder relief 
some feature of the standard complete 
theory or of specializing on some favorite 
parries or strokes. For instance, Ayat, a 
brilliant young French professor, has 
adopted a good deal of the Italian play, 
their invites, their attacks by coup de 
temps, or by contre-temps, their thrust in 
sixte with strong opposition. Lucien 
Mérignac we have seen practising the 
stroke in sixte with a tac, rather than 
opposition, but being left-handed he has 
greater power in this line than the right- 
handers. Louis Mérignaec, perhaps the 
greatest fencer of a century, and who is 
still effective in his fifty-fifth year, suc- 
ceeds in simple strokes, though he is not 
averse to a brilliant coupé. The French 
coupé is the one stroke which is more 
theatrical in appearance than the Italian 
equivalent. It is generally delivered from 
quarte to sixte, the blade being swept 
along that of the opponent (froissement), 
the point being carried far back, then 
whipped down directly in sixte, the whole 
stroke being executed with such speed that 
the blade fairly sings in the air. If the 
stroke be only feinted in sixte and the 
sword be brought into its original quarte 
by a disengagement, the stroke is called the 


“tour of the sword.” The Italian coupé 


is a short whipping cut over the point of 
the adversary’s sword and is often discon- 
certing when used as a disengagement. 
Prévost, the old rival of Louis Mérignac, 
excels in parries and ripostes in sixte 
with “authority,” and in “spontaneous ” 
attacks. The Rouleaus like the contre- 
ripostes in quarte, and Georges Rouleau is 
an adept at a stroke which he has es- 
pecially practised, viz.: feint in seconde as 
in the final of the flanconade, disengage, 
and strike home in sixte. 

As to the relative merit of the Italians 
and the French, that is a question still un- 
decided. I have seen Pini and Conte fight- 
ing the final ties of a tournoi in Paris, 
Pini getting the judges’ decision in spite 
of the protests of the public. But I have 
also seen Conte beaten by young Desmedt 
of Brussels, who tied with Georges 
Rouleau. Lucien Mérignae won the last 
great tournot with Kirchoffer second. The 
encounter in Paris between Pini and 
Lucien Mérignac left the partisans of 
each respectively convinced of the supe- 
riority of their champion. I have gen- 
erally cited the professors to illustrate the 
art, as their play is far superior to that of 
any amateur. M. Chevilliard, who is rep- 
resented in the figures here shown with 
Louis Mérignac, has long been considered 
one of the best amateurs. But it is much 
more difficult to form an estimate in this 
case. 

The vogue amongst amateurs in France 
certainly towards the duelling 
sword, and with practice, as far as it is 
possible, in the open air. The fact, how- 


is now 
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ever, that the first touch decides a bout, 
and the influence of Baudry’s teaching, have 
done much to rob this play of its interest 
as a sport. I have seen a bout won finally 
by Captain Debax, which lasted nearly an 
hour before the touch was made. The at- 
titude of Debax was a crouching one, but 
full of wary alertness. He would spring 
up suddenly and “throw” the sword point 
at the hand or fore-arm of his adversary, 
who thereupon would spring back. By 
dint of springing back he covered about a 
hundred yards of space before he was 
struck. This sport looked tame, especially 
on a bleak winter’s day as it was, but it 
had nevertheless an interest of its own. 
Those who attempted any other defence 
with Debax were hit in a very short time. 
There are some two hundred = salles 
darmes in Paris; consequently it will be 
seen that the number of students of the 
sword must amount to many thousands— 
possibly, counting “non-playing” mem- 
bers, six thousand. Not a great percentage 
are constant in their exercise, though be- 
tween five and seven o’clock every evening 
in winter the salles are resorts full of 
animation, where the sword in all its 
forms, and nothing but the sword, is talked 
“in all its moods and tenses.” The gen- 
eral appearance of all the salles is the 
same—a large room ornamented only with 
swords of various kinds hung on the walls, 
and with space for about half-a-dozen 
bouts to proceed at the same time. There 
are two, three, or more prévéts, or assist- 
ants, actively engaged besides the pro- 
fessor. The chic salles have baths, a 


great thing in Paris, and even masseurs 
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attached. The list of subscribers to the best 
salles numbers between forty and a hun- 
dred. The clientéle comprises a good sprin- 
kling of the French nobility, sportsmen 
generally, officers of the army, authors, 
journalists, artists, scientists, financiers, 
and the like. There are also a few ladies, 
who have special hours, particularly in Mé- 
rignac’s, Conte’s, Ayat’s, and Gabriel’s, Ma- 
dame Gabriel being an expert swordswoman 
and teacher. Sir Charles Dilke, when he 
goes to Paris, always looks in upon Baudry 
and practises a few tricks with which he 
astonishes the professors in London. Count 
Boni de Castellane, well known to Ameri- 
cans, patronizes Ayat’s,as does also Prince 
Henri d’Orléans. Prince de Chimay keeps 
up his form at Rouleau’s. 

The attractions of the “ five to seven” is 
one alone in the exercise. The cult of 
the sword in Paris is a thing of tradition, 
of ceremony; and a special atmosphere of 
sport united to distinction of manners has 
always reigned in the best academies. And 
so it happened that many financiers and 
rich bourgeois seek admittance not so much 
on account of their fervor for the sword as 
with the desire to “create relations” as 
they call it—that is to say, to form connec- 
tions—with people in good society. Then 
again fencing is encouraged by various So- 
cieties of great influence, and every form 
of sword play has its representative body. 

The French School prevails in most of 
the capitals of Europe. Italy stands by 
her own, of course; Vienna has pronounced 
for the Italian method; Berlin is equally 
divided. London and New York have 
adopted the French school. 





INDIAN BLANKETRY 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


HAT a marvelous art is that of 

weaving, and how much the human 

race ot to-day owes to the patient 
endeavors of the “little brown woman” of 
the past for the perfection to which she 
brought this—one of the most primitive of 
the arts. We have already how 
basketry had its origin, and what an im- 
portant place it held in aboriginal life. 
Blanketry was a outcome of 
basketry. The use of flexible twigs for 
baskets readily suggested the use of 
pliable fibres for textiles, and there is little 
question that almost simultaneously with 
the first rude the first textile 
fabries made their appearance. 

It is strange, too, what a close relation 
the textile art bears to pottery as well as 
to basketry. It is to the art of working 
in clay that we owe much of our knowledge 
of primitive weaving, as Professor Holmes 
has well shown in his Prehistoric Textile 
Fabrics Derived from Impressions on 
Pottery. From impressions found = on 
fragments of pottery he reconstructed the 
original fabrics, and the methods followed 
in weaving them in prehistoric times. 

Whence the art had its origin, we do 
not know. But it is matter of record that, 
in this country, three hundred and fifty 
years ago, when the Spanish first came into 
what is now United States territory, they 
found the art of weaving in a well advanced 
stage among the domestic and sedentary 
Pueblo Indians, and the wild and nomad 
Navahoes. The cotton of these blankets was 
grown by these Arizona Indians from time 
immemorial, and they also used the tough 
fibres of the yueea, and agave leaves and 
the hairs of various wild animals, either 
separately or with the cotton. Their proc- 
weaving were exactly the same 


seen 


necessary 


baskets 


esses of 
then as they are to-day, there being but 
slight differences between the methods fol- 
lowed before the advent of the whites and 
after. Henee, in a study of Indian 
blanketry, as it is made even to-day, we 
approximating nearly to the pure 
aboriginal methods of pre-Columbian times. 

Archeologists and ethnologists  gen- 
erally presume that the art of weaving on 
the loom was learned by the Navahoes 


are 


from their Pueblo neighbors. All the facts 
in the case seem to bear out this supposi- 
tion. Yet, as is well known, the Navahoes 
are a part of the great Athabascan family, 
which has seattered, by separate migra- 
tions, from Alaska into California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Many of the 
Alaskans are good weavers, and according 
to Navaho traditions their ancestors, when 
they came into the country, wore blankets 
that were made of cedar bark and of 
yucea fibre. Even in the Alaska (Thlin- 
ket) blankets, made to-day of the wool of 
the white mountain-goat, cedar bark is 
twisted in with the wool of the warp. 
Why, then, should not the Navaho woman 
have brought the art of weaving, pessibly 
in a very primitive condition, from her 
original Alaskan home? That her art, 
however, has been improved by contact 
with the Pueblo, Hopi, and other Indians. 
there can be no question, and, if she had 
a erude loom, it was speedily replaced by 
the long used by the Pueblo. 
Where the Pueblo weaver gained her loom 
we do not know, whether from the tribes 
of the South, or by her own invention. 
But in all practical ways the primitive 
loom was as complete and perfect at the 
Spanish conquest as it is to-day. 


one so 


Any loom, to be complete, must possess 
certain qualifications. As Dr. Mason has 
well said: “In any style of mechanical 
weaving, however simple or complex, even 
in darning, the following operations are 
performed: First, raising and lowering 
alternately different sets of warp filaments 
to form the ‘sheds’; seeond, throwing the 
shuttle, or performing some operation that 
amounts to the same thing; third, after in- 
serting the weft thread, driving it home, 
and adjusting it by means of the batten, 
be it the needle, the finger, the shuttle, or 
a separate device.” 

The frame is made of four cotton- 
wood or cedar poles cut from the trees 
that line the nearest stream or grow in 
the mountain forests. Two of these are 
forked for uprights, and the cross beams 
are lashed to them above and_ below. 
Sometimes the lower beam is dispensed 
with, and wooden driven into the 


pegs 
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The frame ready, 


earth are used instead. 
the warp is arranged on beams which are 
lashed to the top and bottom of the frame, 
by means of a rawhide or horse-hair riata 
(our western word lariat is merely a cor- 


ruption of lariata). Thus the warp is 
made tight and is ready for the nimble 
fingers of the weaver. Her shuttles are 
pieces of smooth, round stick upon the 
ends of which she has wound her yarn, 
or even the small balls of yarn are made 
to serve this purpose. By her side is a 
rude wooden comb with which she strikes 
a few stitches into place, but when she 
wishes to wedge the yarn of a complete 
row—from side to side—of weaving, she 
uses for the purpose a flat, broad stick, 
one edge of which is sharpened almost 
to knife-like keenness. This is the “ bat- 
ten.” With the design in her brain her 
busy and skilful fingers produce the pat- 


tern as she desires it, there being no 
sketch from which she may copy. In 


weaving a blanket of intricate pattern and 
many colors the weaver finds it easier to 
open the few warp threads needed with her 
fingers and then thrust between them the 
small balls of yarn, rather than bother 
with a shuttle, no matter how simple. 
But before blankets can be made the 
wool must be eut from the backs of the 
sheep, cleaned, carded, spun and dyed. It 
is one of the interesting sights of the 
Southwest region to see a flock of sheep 
and goats running together, watched over, 
perhaps, by a lad of ten or a dozen years, 
or by a woman who is ultimately to weave 
the fleeces they carry into substantial 
blankets. After the fleece has been re- 
moved from the sheep the Navaho woman 
proceeds to wash it. Then it is combed 
with hand ecards—small flat implements in 
which wire teeth are placed—purchased 
from the traders. (These and the shears 
are the only modern implements used.) 
The dyeing is sometimes done before 
spinning, generally, however, after. The 
spindle used is of the simplest character 
—merely a slender stick thrust through a 
circular disk of wood. In spite of the 
fact that the Navahoes have seen the spin- 
ning wheels in use by the Mexicans and 
the Mormons, who, at Tuba City, live prac- 
tically as their neighbors, they have never 
eared either to make or steal them. Their 
conservatism preserves the ancient, slow 
and laborious method. Holding the spindle 
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in the right hand, the point of the short 
end below the balaneing disk resting on 
the ground, and the long end on her knee, 
the spinner attaches the end of her staple 
close to the disk, and then gives the 
spindle a rapid twirl. As it revolves she 
holds the yarn out so that it twists. As 
it tightens suttciently she allows it to 
wrap on to the spindle, and repeats the 
operation until the spindle is full. The 
spinning is done loosely or tightly aceord- 
ing to the fineness of weave required in 
the blanl.et. There are practically four 
grades of blankets made from native wool, 
and it must be prepared suitably for each 
grade. The coarsest is, of course, the 
easiest spun. This is to make the com- 
mon blankets. These seldom have any 
other color than the native grey, white, 
brown and black, though, occasionally, 
streaks of red or some other color will be 
introduced. The yarn for these is coarse 
and fuzzy, and nearly a quarter of an inch 
in diameter. The next grade is the extra 
common. The yarn for this must be a 
little finer, say 25 per cent. finer, and is 
generally in a variety of colors. The third 
erade is the half faney, and this is closer 
woven yarn and the colors are a prominent 
feature of the completed blankets. These 
half faney blankets are those generally 
offered for sale as the “ genuine” Navaho 
material, ete., and, were the dyes used of 
native origin, this designation would be 
correct. Unfortunately, in by far the 
greater number of them aniline dyes are 
used, and this, by the wise purchaser, is 
regarded as a misfortune. The next grade 
is the native wool fancy. These are com- 
paratively rare blankets, as the yarn must 
be woven very tightly, and the weaving 
also done with great care. The highest 
grade that one will ordinarily come in 
contact with is the Germantown. This 
style of blanket is made entirely of pur- 
chased Germantown yarn, which has al- 
most superseded the native wool fancy, as, 
to the ordinary purchaser, a Germantown 
yarn blanket looks so much better than 
one made from its Navaho counterpart. 
The yarn is of brighter colors—neces- 


sarily so, owing to the wonderful chromatic 
garnish offered by the aniline dyes; it is 
spun more evenly (not necessarily more 
strongly, and, indeed, as a matter of fact, 
is far less strong), and (to the Indian) is 
Then, too, 


much less trouble to procure. 
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when woven, owing to its good looks, it 
sells for more than the native wool 
fancy, upon which so much more work has 
had to be put. Hence Madame Navaho, 
being no fool, prefers to make what the 
people ask for, and “Germantowns” are 
turned out ad lib. 

But, to the knowing, there is still a 
higher grade of blanket. This is not, as 
one expert (sic) would have it, an at- 
tempted copying of ancient blankets, but a 
continuation of an art which he declares 
to be lost. There are several old weavers 
who preserve in themselves all the old and 
good of the best days of blanket weaving. 
They use native dyes, native wool—with 
bayeta when they can get it—and they 
spin their wool to a tension that makes 
it as durable as fine steel. They weave 
with care, and after the old fashions, fol- 
lowing the ancient shapes and designs, and 
produce blankets that are as good as any 
that were ever made in the palmiest days 
of the art. Such blankets take long in 
weaving, and are both rare and expensive. 

The common blankets and the extra 
common are sold by the pound, the price, 
of course, varying, and of late years 
steadily increasing. Half fancy blankets 
are generally sold by the piece, and vary 
in price according to the harmony of the 
colors, fineness of the weave, and striking 
characteristics of the design. This is also 
true of native wool fancy, the price being 
determined by the Indian according to her 
notions of the length of the purchaser’s 
purse. On the other hand, Germantown 
yarn having a fixed purchasable price, the 
blankets made from it are to be bought 
by the pound. 

These remarks, necessarily, refer to the 
original purchases from the Indian. 
There are no general rules of purchase 
price followed by traders, dealers, or retail 
salesmen. 

In the original colors, as I have already 
shown, there are white, brown, gray and 
black, the last rather a grayish-black, or, 
better still, as Matthews describes it, 
rusty. He also says: “They still employ 
to a great extent their native dyes” of 
yellow, reddish, and black. There is good 
evidence that they formerly had a blue dye; 
but indigo, originally introduced, I think, 
by the Mexicans, has superseded this. If 
they, in former days, had a native blue and 
a native yellow, they must also, of course, 


have had a green, and they now make 
green of their native yellow and indigo, the 
latter being the only imported dye-stuff I 
have ever seen in use among them. : 
The brilliant red figures in their finer 
blankets were, a few years ago, made en- 
tirely of bayeta, and this material is still 
(1881) largely used. Bayeta is a bright 
searlet cloth with a long nap, much finer 
in appearance than the scarlet strouding 
which forms such an important article in 
the Indian trade of the North.” 

This bayeta or baize was unraveled, and 
the Indian often retwisted the warp to 
make it firmer than originally, and then 
rewove it into his incomparable blankets. 
From information mainly gained by Mr. G. 
H. Pepper, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, during his three years’ 
sojourn with the Navahoes as the head 
of the Hyde expedition, I present the fol- 
lowing accounts of their native dyes. From 
the earliest days the Navahoes have been 
expert dyers, their colors being black, 
brick-red, russet, blue, yellow, and a green- 
ish-yellow akin to the shade known as old 
gold. 

To make the black dye three ingredients 
are used, viz.: yellow ochre, pinion gum, 
and the leaves and twigs of the aromatic 
sumac (Rhus aromatica). The ochre is 
pulverized and roasted until it becomes a 
light brown, when it is removed from the 
fire and mixed with an equal amount of 
pinion gum. This mixture is then placed 
on the fire and as the roasting continues it 
first becomes mushy, then drier and darker, 
until nothing but a fine black powder is 
left. This powder is called keyh-batoh. 
In the meantime the sumac leaves and 
twigs are being boiled, five or six hours 
being required to fully extract the juices. 
When both are somewhat cooled they are 
mixed, and almost immediately a rich 
bluish-black fluid, called ele-gee-batoh, is 
formed. 

For yellow dye the tops of a flowering 
weed (Bigelovia graveoleus) are boiled for 
several hours until the liquid assumes a 
deep yellow color. As soon as the dyer 
deems the extraction of the color juices 
nearly complete, she takes some native 
alum (almogen) and heats it over the fire, 
and, when it becomes pasty, gradually adds 
it to the boiling decoction, which slowly 
becomes of -the required yellow color 
(kayel-soly-batoh). 
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Bayeta Blanket in Collection of Mr. A. C. Vroman, Pasadena, California. 


The brick-red dye (says-lozzie batoh) is 
extracted from the bark and roots of the 
sumac, and ground black alder bark, with 
the ashes of the juniper as a mordant. 
She now immerses the wool and allows it 
to remain in the dye from half an hour to 
an hour. Whence come the designs in- 
corporated by these simple weavers into 
their blankets, sashes, and dresses? In 
this, as in basketry and pottery, the an- 
swer is found in nature. Indeed, many of 
their textile designs suggest a derivation 
from  basketry ornamentation (which 
originally eame from nature), “as the 
angular, curveless figures of interlaying 
plaits predominate, and the principal sub- 
conventional devices 





jects are the same 
representing clouds, stars, lightning, the 
rainbow, and emblems of the deities. But 
these simple forms are produced in end- 
less combination and often in brilliant, 
kaleidoscopic grouping, presenting broad 
effects of searlet and black, of green, yel- 
low, and blue upon searlet, and wide ranges 
of color skilfully blended upon a ground 
of white. The centre of the fabric is 
frequently occupied with tessellated or 
lozenge patterns of multi-colored sides, 
or divided into panels of contrasting colors 
in which different designs appear; some 
display symmetric zig-zags, converging 


and spreading throughout their length; in 
others, bands of high color are defined by 
zones of neutral tints, or parted by thin, 
bright lines into a checkered mosaic, and 
in many only the most subdued shades ap- 
pear. Fine effects are obtained by using 
a soft, gray wool, in its natural state, to 
form the body of the fabric in solid color, 
upon which figures in orange and scarlet 
are introduced; also in those woven in nar- 
row stripes of black and deep blue, having 
the borders relieved in bright tinted 
meanders along the sides and ends, or 
with a central colored figure in the dark 
body, with the design repeated in a 
diagonal panel at each corner. 

“The greatest charm, however, of these 
primitive fabrics, is the unrestrained free- 
dom shown by the weaver in her treatment 
of primitive conventions. To the cheek- 
ered emblem of the rainbow she adds 
sweeping rays of color, typifying sun- 
beams; below the many angled cloud 
group, she inserts random pencil lines of 
rain; or she softens the rigid meander, 
signifying lightning, with graceful inter- 
lacing, and shaded tints. Not confining 
herself alone to these traditional devices, 
she invents her own methods to introduce 
curious, realistic figures of common ob- 
jects—her grass brush, wooden weaving 
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fork, a stalk of corn, a bow, an arrow, or 
a plume of feathers from a dancer’s mash. 
Thus, although the same characteristic 
styles of weaving and decoration are gen- 
eral, yet none of the larger designs is ever 
reproduced with mechanic exactness; each 
fabric carries some distinct variation, some 
suggestion of the occasion of its making, 
woven into form as the fancy arose.” 

I have thus quoted from an unpublished 
MS. of one of the greatest Navaho 
authorities of the United States—Mr. A. M. 
Stephen—in order to confirm my own oft- 
repeated and sometimes challenged state- 
ments that the Navaho weaver finds in 
nature her designs, and that in most of 
her better blankets there is woven 
“some suggestion of the occasion of its 
making.” 

This imitative faculty is, par excellence, 
the controlling force in aboriginal decora- 
tion as far as I know the Amerind of the 
Southwest. 

With many of the younger women, 
submission to the imitative faculty in 
weaving is becoming an injury instead of a 
blessing. Instead of looking to nature for 
their models, or finding pleasure in the 
religious symbolism of the older weavers, 
they have sunk into a lazy, apathetic dis- 
regard, and they slavishly and carelessly 
imitate the work of their elders. This is 
growingly true, I am sorry to say, with 
both basket makers and blanket weavers. 
On my recent trips I have come in con- 
tact with many fair specimens, both in 
basketry and blanketry, and when I have 
asked for an explanation of the design the 
reply has been: “Me no sabe! I make ’em 
all same old basket, or all same old Navaho 
blanket.” Here is perversion of the true 
imitative faculty which sought its pure 
and original inspiration from nature. 
It will not be out of place here to correct 
a few general misapprehensions in regard 
to the older and more valuable Navaho 
blankets. These erroneous ideas are 
partly the result of the misstatements of an 
individual who sought thereby to enhance 
the value of his own collection. 

Tt is true that good bayeta blankets are 
comparatively rare, but they are far more 
common than he would have his readers 
believe. The word bayeta is nothing but 
the simple Spanish for the English baize, 
and is spelled bayeta, and not “balleta” 
or “vayeta.” It is a bright red baize with 


a long nap, made especially in England 
for Spanish trade (not Turkish, as our 
“expert ” claims), and by the Spanish and 
Mexicans sold to the Indians. Up to as 
late as 1893 bayeta blankets were being 
made plentifully. Since then compara- 
tively few have been made. The bayeta 
was a regular article of commerce, and 
could be purchased at any good wholesale 
house in New York. It was generally sold 
by the rod, and not by the pound. The 
duty now is so high that its importation is 
practically prohibited, the duty, I believe, 
being 60 per cent. And yet I venture the 
assertion that I ean find several weavers 
who will imitate perfectly, in bayeta, any 
blanket ever woven, and that the native 
dyes for other colors will be used. We are 
told that an Indian woman will not take 
the time to weave blankets such as were 
made in the olden time. I have several 
that took nine, twelve and thirteen months 
to make, and if the pay is good enough any 
weaver will work on a blanket a year, or 
even two years, if necessary. The length 
of time makes no difference, as several 
traders whom I personally know ean vouch. 
Indeed, it would be quite possible to obtain 
the perfect reproduction of any blanket in 
existence, which would be satisfactory to 
any board of genuine experts, the only dif- 
ferences between the new and the ancient 
blankets being those inseparable from 
newness and age. 

While bayeta blankets are not common 
by any means they aggregate many score 
in the mass, and are to be found in many 
*ollections, both East and West., It is 
a difficult matter to even suggest in a pho- 
tograph or an engraving any idea of the 
beauty and charm of one of these old 
Navaho blankets. The bayeta blanket 
here presented is now in the private col- 
lection of Mr. A. C. Vroman, of Pasadena, 
Cal. It is 80x49 inches in size. The back- 
ground is white with narrow stripes of 
‘-bayeta (red) and green. The ends are black, 
as are also the diamonds near each end. 
The crosses of the middle pattern of dia- 
monds are in white. This is a fine blanket 


and in an excellent state of preservation. 
Mr. Vroman has several other fine old style 
bayeta Navaho blankets in his collection, 
and I know of many others as well as those 
in my own modest assortment, and yet the 
collector before referred to has presumed 
to say, speaking of cone of his own, “ Not 
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Zuni Squaw Weaving Ceremonial Kilt of Cotton and Wool. 


a dozen (similar ones) could be bought at 
any price!” 

It will be observed that I have written 
as if the major portion of the weaving of 
Navaho blankets was done by the women. 
Dr. Matthews, however, writing in or be- 


fore 1881, says that “there are . . . a 
few men who practice the textile art, and 
among them are to be found the best ar- 
tisans of the tribe.” Of these men but 
one or two are now alive, if any,and I have 
seen one only who still did the weaving. 
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On the other hand, among the Pueblo 
Indians it is mainly the men who perform 
this work. At all the Hopi villages, at 
Zuni, at Acoma, Laguna, and several other 
pueblos I have photographed the men at 
work. The loom products, however, are 
readily distinguishable from those of the 
Navahoes, the latter having far out- 
distanced them in the excellency of their 
work. Only among the Hopi are blankets 
made that in any way resemble the work of 
the Navahoes, and these are of the style 
that would be classed as half fancy or extra 
common. They are generally, however, 
woven broad instead of long. 

The Hopis to this day preserve the cus- 
tom of wearing a bridal costume com- 
pletely woven out of cotton. After the 
wedding breakfast, the groom’s father 
“takes some native cotton and, running 
through the village, distributes it among 
the relations and friends of the family, 
who pick the seeds from the cotton and 
then return it. . . . A few days later a 
erier announces from the roof of a house 
that on a certain day the cotton for the 
bridal costume will be spun in the kivas.” 
Here the friends assemble and “the rasp- 
ing of the carding combs and the buzzing 
of the primitive spindles” are heard ac- 
companied by singing, joking and laugh- 
ing of the crowd. This cotton is then 
woven by either the bridegroom, his 
father or other male relations, into two 
square blankets, one measuring about 60 
by 72 inches, the other about 50 by 60 
inches, and a sash with long knotted 
fringes at each end. When woven they are 
given a coating of wet kaolin, which adds 
to their whiteness. 

This preparation of the garments often 
takes several weeks, during which time the 
young married couple have resided at the 
home of the groom’s parents. Now the 
bride, with considerable simple ceremony, 
walks with one of the robes on, and the 
other in a reed wrapper, to her mother’s 
home, where, unless her husband has pre- 
pared a separate home for them, they con- 
tinue to reside. The Rev. H. R. Voth fully 
describes this interesting ceremony in the 
American Anthropologist. I have two of 
these cotton gowns in my collection, and 
they arestrong and well-woven. Inthe Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, is a fine 
model showing the young bride wearing her 
new garment going to her mother’s home. 


In their ceremonial dances the Hopi 
women wear these cotton blankets, highly 
embroidered at the sides and edges with 
red, green, and black wool. Similar in 
style to these, though long and narrow in 
shape, are the ceremonial kilts or sashes 
of the men. In pictures showing the 
march of the Antelope Priests during the 
Hopi Snake Dance these beautiful sashes 
are well shown. In late years a few 
Navaho weavers have invented a method of 
weaving a blanket both sides of which are 
different. The Salish stock of Indians 
make baskets the designs of which on the 
inside are different from those on the out- 
side, but this is done by a simple process 
of imbrication, easy to understand, which 
affords no key to a solution of the double- 
faced Navaho blanket. I have purchased 
two or three such blankets, but as yet have 
not found a weaver who would show me the 
process of weaving. Dr. Matthews thinks 
this new invention cannot date farther 
back than 1893, as prior to that time Mr. 
Thomas V. Keam, the oldest trader with 
the Navahoes, had never seen one. Yet 
one collector declares he had one as far 
back as fifteen years ago. 

In addition to the products of the ver- 
tical loom the Navaho and also the Pueblo 
women weave a variety of smaller articles 
of wear, all of which are remarkable for 
their strength and durability as well as for 
their striking designs. 

In weaving these sashes, belts, hair 
bands, garters, ete., the weaver uses a 
“heddle frame” almost exactly similar to 
those found in Europe and also used in 
New England. None of these has been 
found, according to Dr. Mason, in places 
that assure us of their use before the Span- 
ish occupancy, so the inference is natural 
that they were introduced by the Con- 
quistadores or the early colonists, 350 years 
ago. 

One of these heddles brought from 
Zuni by Major J. W. Powell is here shown. 
Its crossbars are of wood, 28 inches long. 
“There are 94 healds of small reeds, 53 
inches long, and these are attached to the 
cross bars by lashings of rawhide thong, 
supplemented by wrappings of yellow 
yarn. The excursion of the loose warp 
filaments is 44 inches up and down. The 
holes or stirrups through the healds have 
been bored with hot wire.” Other heddles 
have but sixteen healds, so that but 31 
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Hopi Woman in Native Woven Dress and Sash. 


warp strands could be used. In my own 
collection I have several from various 
pueblos, and they vary in the healds from 
a small (20) to a large (75) number. These 
are so rudely made and clumsy in appear- 
ance, it seems impossible that any weaver 
could do good work on them. And yet 
they make most beautiful sashes and belts, 
work, indeed, that, of its kind, I have never 
seen equalled, much less surpassed. 

The illustration shows a Zui woman at 
work weaving a sash on one of these 
heddles. One end of her warp cords 
wrapped around a cylindrical stick is fas- 
tened to some fixed object, in or out-of- 
doors, as she prefers, the other to a similar 
roller which is affixed to a strap or belt 


passed around her waist. Thus she herself 
is the “tightening machine”—the most 
flexible and sensitive that could be de- 
signed—and she sits or squats as best suits 
her in the progress of her work. Mason 
aptly terms this “the most pliant, delicate 
and responsive of tension devices.” He 
thus describes the processes of weaving: 
“When the woman and her loom apparatus 
were set up for work, she raised or low- 
ered the heddle with one hand. The warp 
filaments which passed through the stir- 
rups in the healds being fixed in their 
places, were by this movement raised or 
lowered with the frame, but the alternate 
threads which passed between the healds 
remained steadfast and straight. Whether 
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Navaho Blanket of Unusually Good Design Made of ‘‘ Germantown ”’ Yarn, in Collection of Mr. Caspar Whitney. 


the frame was raised or lowered, a “ shed” 
was formed in the warp; the weaver then 
passed through this shed a simple bobbin 
or shuttle, often a rod with the weft woven 
on it, after the manner of a kite string, 
containing the weft or woof filaments, 
usually of white thread and quite fine. 
When the weft had been passed through 
this shed between the heddle frame and the 
body of the weaver it was beaten home by 
means of the shuttle, or with a separate 
tool. This completed one weft. The al- 
ternate warp series were then brought to 
the top or depressed, and a second shed 
formed. The shuttle was passed back 
through this shed and the weft again 
beaten home. If a pattern was to be 
wrought, the shuttle was not passed 
through the shed as described, but worked, 
as in darning, through a certain number of 
the upper warp threads each time before a 
new shed was made.” 

The Mexicans have always been expert 
weavers, but their work, though fine, can 
not be compared for durability and 


strength, nor, indeed, in artistic design, 
with the work of the Navaho. Some of 
their zarapes and ponchos, however, are 
very beautiful and are highly prized by 
their possessors, but, unfortunately, like 
much Navaho work, aniline dyes have 
driven out the purer and more interesting 
native colors. 

The Thlinkets of Alaska, also, are good 
blanket weavers, and in the United States 
National Museum, and also in the Museum 
of Princeton University, fine collections of 
their work are to be seen. They generally 
consist of cape and body blanket. They 
are made of the wool of the white moun- 
tain-goat. The colors are white, black, 
blue and yellow. The black is a rich sepia, 
gained from the devil fish; the blue and 
yellow from two barks indigenous to the 
Alexandrian archipelago. The white is 
the native color, and the fringe of both 
cape and blanket are undyed. To 
strengthen, or, rather, to give solidity to 
the garment, the fibrous bark of the yellow 
cedar root is twisted into the warp. 
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THE CHANGE FROM MERE SPEED TO COMFORT 


By WILLIAM 


O purely industrial exhibition held 

in France, or on that side of the At- 

lantic, has ever attracted so much 
attention as the automobile show, or to 
give its full French title—the Fourth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Automobiles, Cycles 
and Sports—which closed its doors at the 
Grand Palais in the Champs Elysées last 
December. 

During the fortnight the Palais remained 
open the crowds of visitors that flocked to 
the show far excelled the totals attained 
during the great World’s Exhibition of 
1900; and the exhibition served to demon- 
strate to the world the gigantic progress 
which France has made in the automo- 
bile industry and the kindred trades allied 
with the construction of those delicate in 
detail, but robust in the whole, pieces of 
machinery. To give anything like a detailed 
technical account of such a show within 
the space of a magazine article would be 
out of the question, but in the course of the 
pages at my disposal I shall endeavor to 
draw attention to the more notable charac- 
teristics of this display. 

To commence with a few statistics, I 
may mention that 693 automobiles and 645 
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eyeles were shown at the exhibition, as 
against 637 automobiles and 562 cycles, as 
the record of the previous year; the 693 
automobiles were divided into 186 heavy 
ears, 230 light cars and 48 voiturettes, 15 
delivery cars, 24 wagons, lorries, omni- 
buses, ete., and 53 frames not fitted with 
carriage works. The balance was made up 
of various light vehicles, including 81 
bicycles fitted with small motors, a fact 
which in passing is worthy of note, as 
there is a tendency in France to adopt this 
form of locomotion. The approximate 
value of these exhibits was put down at 
5,586,000 franes, or nearly one million one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

It is often said concerning French in- 
dustry that it is the provinces which build 
up the commerce and strength of the coun- 
try, and the noisy, pleasure-loving capital 
which dissipates the wealth and com- 
mercial prosperity thus attained. In the 
matter of the automobile industry the con- 
trary is the case. All the great factories 
are, if not within the actual walls of the 
city, certainly in the very near suburbs, 
and the number of important factories in 
the provinces are to be counted upon one 
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hand. The accompanying photograph of 
the central dome of the Grand Palais not 
only shows the balloon which M. Taten is 
building for M. Deutsch, and which has yet 
to make its trials, but gives a very good 
idea of the general automobile show. In 
what are termed the cellars beneath, there 
was a great display of alcohol motors and 
accessories, while in another branch of this 
monumental building there was an aéro- 
statie section with much that was interest- 
ing to disciples of M. Santos-Dumont and 
other students of the problems of the air. 


point of view, and the second the almost 
total absence of the pure and simple racing 
machine. When I say that the show con- 
tained no novelty from the constructive 
point of view I mean that, broadly, there 
were no attempts to make radical changes 
in what have become to be regarded as the 
cardinal points in automobile construction. 
At the earlier annual shows we witnessed 
the gradual transformation of the applica- 
tion of the motive power, and last year 
saw the introduction of the closed carriage 
and the comfortable family omnibus. The 














French Steam Machines. The White One is the Motor Used by General Brugere at the Autumn Manceuvers Before the Czar. 


The central floor, however, was entirely 
devoted to automobiles and cycles, space al- 
lotments being only granted to manufac- 
turing firms. Thisrule was adopted in order 
to prevent certain local agencies or dealers 
from asking for as much space as they 
were likely to get, and then fitting up a 
stand with ears built by every maker, their 
sole aim being to effect sales. 

Two salient features remain impressed 
upon the minds of those who carefully in- 
spected the show. The first was the ab- 
sence of any novelty from the constructive 


recent show gave us the vulgarization of 
these improvements; and if at the first 


‘glance and from outward appearances the 


cars seemed to have remained the same, a 
very cursory examination of their ma- 
chinery proved that the manufacturers 
had by no means been idle, but had devoted 
their energy to a hundred and one improve- 
ments for solidifying and simplifying the 
general working of their machines. 

With regard to the second feature I have 
mentioned, it is a remarkable fact that 
though all the great makers used every 
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effort they were capable of in order to con- 
struct machines likely to create records in 
the Paris-Berlin race—and admit that they 
will do so again during this spring for 
the Paris-Vienna race—yet I know I am 
correct in saying that there were only two 
actual racing machines in the whole show. 
Racing, a manufacturer explained to me, 
was a necessary means of advertisement 
and little more. The average purchaser of 
an automobile had no more use for a racing 
machine than he had for a race horse, and 
consequently there was no incentive for 
them to show the public that which the 
public did not want and certainly would 
not buy. 

Messrs. Mors showed upon their stand 
a huge automobile of the same class and 
type as that which Fournier drove at an 
average speed of over 80 kilometres an 
hour in the Paris-Bordeaux race, which he 
again used in the Paris-Berlin competition, 
and on which he created some astonishing 
records in America. There is, however, noth- 
ing practicable about such vehicles devel- 
oping upwards of 50-horse power 
consuming something like a ‘pint of 
petroleum per mile covered. The speed, 
moreover, is prohibitive, and the very ap- 
pearance of such a machine on the thor- 
oughfares of a city is enough to ensure 
for its driver a whole shower of police 
summonses. One, however, can overlook the 
pardonable pride of M. Mors in showing 
this curiosity, surrounded by the collection 
of trophies it won; but it is not a machine 
of every-day use, nor will it even be able 
to participate in the coming Paris-Vienna 
race on account of its weight, which is 
reported to be some 1,250 kilogrammes. 
Determined to check the construction of 
monstrosities, and in order to make the 
racing machine as near akin to the vehicle 
in every-day use as possible, the powers 
that be decided that vehicles participating 
in the coming competition must not exceed 
1,000 kilogrammes in weight. 

Though the Mors machine won the two 
great. road events last year, it is by no 
means the best known or most popular 
automobile of the heavy class in France. 
The firm with the greatest name, and 
whose machines enjoy the best reputation 
among owners, drivers, and everybody 
concerned, is that of Messrs. Panhard 
& Levassor, and it is no mere figure of 
speech among French automobilists when 
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they assert that every other firm of motor 
constructors have sat upon their doorstep 
for years past. The aims of new firms, 
as well as of rival undertakings, is to pro- 
duce a vehicle on the model of, and equal 
to those turned out by Panhard. Every 
vehicle displayed by this firm was a prac- 
ticable type of ear, ready to be taken off the 
stand and at once put into regular work; 
copies of these vehicles can be seen by 
hundreds in the Paris streets or travel- 
ing over the French country roads. The 
10-horse power Tonneau or tub, and the 
large white car close to it, is a 16-horse 
power touring car of which the carriage 
work is particularly luxurious, and the 
vehicle is not unlike one purchased last 
summer by the King of the Belgians; but 
when His Majesty examined this ear in 
detail he complained that the improve- 
ments were so marked as to make his own 
appear completely out of date. 

Another notable exhibit among the 
heavy ears was that of Messrs. Charron, 
Girardot and Voight. Hitherto this firm has 
confined itself to the ageney work; but 
with two of the master minds of the 
automobile world at the head of the busi- 
ness, it is not surprising that they have 
turned to account their actual experience 
gained on the road and in the numerous 
races they have won, and have built a 
frame after their own ideals. The best 
things in the Panhard and Mors vehicles 
have, of course, been adapted in various 
forms and disguises, but the great aim of 
Messrs. Charron and Girardot has been to 
simplify everything, to make the parts in 
such a fashion that they can be speedily 
got at and easily changed, and to produce 
a maximum degree of rigidity with a 
minimum of weight. Only a frame was 
exhibited at the show, but it attracted much 
attention, and Messrs. Charron, Girardot 
and Voight were booking orders for early 
delivery of completed cars. An adver- 


*tisement in the French automobile press 


has, during the past week, informed the 
public that a group of American financiers 
has provided five millions of franes for 
the purpose of starting factories for the 
manufacture of these cars, both in France 
and the United States. 


If the automobile has so assured its 


place in France as a means of habitual 
locomotion, I am not quite sure that the 
result is so much due to the motor manu- 
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The Popular Delivery Car of Paris. 


facturers as to the carriage builder. 
Though in some instances the automobile 
manufacturers undertake the carriage 
work and upholstering, they generally 
simply deliver the chassis or steel frame 
upon which the machinery motor and 
wheels are mounted. Upon this frame the 
purchaser may have constructed an om- 
nibus, a victoria, a Tonneau or a delivery 
ear; it matters little, for the position of 
the motive power and component parts will 
not be altered. 

The original idea of the motor manu- 
facturer was that speed sufficed, and that 
tourists would put up with any amount of 
discomfort. But those ideas have been 
dispelled, and it has now been recognized 
that though speed is desirable, comfort 
in the shape of cushions, high 
backs and sereens or covers to 
keep off the rain and wind are 
not only advisable but are neces- 
sities. Once this fact was ap- 
preciated the carriage builder 
set to work, and the result has 
been the appearance of large 
numbers of comfortable, roomy, 
closed vehicles such as_ were 
shown at the exhibition, and 
such as can be seen at any hour 
of the day in the Paris streets. 

The builders of steam and 
electric vehicles have notably 
profited by this display of public 
appreciation for comfort, but 
only one firm of steam automo- 
bile constructors, however, has 
achieved any degree of success 


in France. That firm is Messrs. Gardner 
Serpollet. The form of their vehicles 
does not materially differ from the cars 
generally having vogue in France. A 
white car they exhibited was loaned to 
General Brugere, the generalissimo of 
the French army during the last autumn 
mancuvres, and surprised the Tsar and 
those who accompanied him by its mar- 
vellous turn of speed. <A closed vehicle 
they also exhibited is a useful convey- 
anee which has achieved a certain suc- 
cess in Paris. The utilization of steam as 
the motive power has one great attraction 
to some people; the cars thus propelled are 
noiseless, and the petroleum burners used 
to heat the water give off no offensive 
odors. The boiler problem is, however, the 
great difficulty, and I do not think that M. 
Serpollet, though his cars have attained 
a speed of 100 kilometres an hour, has yet 
got quite the right thing. His latest type 
of vehicle weighs between 750 and 800 
kilogrammes and has a provision of water 
sufficient for 300 kilometres. The boiler also 
is now being constructed of nickel and steel 
tubes which do not rust, are more resisting, 
and at the same time are extremely light. 
Those persons who have used Serpollet 
cars, as they are termed, for city work 
are well satisfied with them, and among 
these can be included King Edward VII. of 
England, who purchased a Serpollet vehicle 
about twelve months ago. The adoption 
of the car by the King has naturally 
secured a certain amount of favor for the 
vehicle in England. 





The Voiturette. 
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In Paris, however, people who have 
adopted the automobile for their carriage 
work have chiefly had recourse to elec- 
tricity as the means of propulsion. The 
electric carriages shown at the exhibition, 
as well as those to be seen on the Paris 
streets, are vehicles of great luxury, 
and consequently very expensive. Messrs. 
Krieger are practically the only French 
firm of any note who have made a specialty 
of electricity as a means of locomotion, 
but their vehicles do not come up to those 
turned out by the Société Francaise de 
Constructions de Voitures Electrique, 
which, though it has a very high-sounding 
French name, is practically an American 
concern. In these vehicles the storage 
batteries are of American make; and 
French builders are undoubtedly looking 
to the United States for further improve- 





enne personage, La Belle Otéro, some 
months since. 

No article dealing with either the heavy 
vehicles of the automobile exhibition or 
with the industry in France would be 
complete without a reference to the use 
to which the new means of locomotion is 
being put in Paris and other big towns for 
the purpose of tradesmen’s carts, delivery 
vans, ete. The statue of Vercingetorix 
was one of the curiosities of the display. 
This gigantic mass of bronze was shown 
upon the steam De Dion lorry which 
brought it from the founders, and which 
at the moment of writing is conveying it 
over the ranges of central France to Cler- 
mont Ferrand, where it is to adorn one 
of the public squares. The statue weighs 
about six tons, and the speed of the vehicle 
upon the road is about six miles an hour. 
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Typical ‘‘ Light’’ French Cars. The ¢ )ne on the Left is of German Make, Built Especially to Compete with the French 
Manufacturer. 


ments, one may say a revolution, in con- 
nection with this question. At present the 
batteries can only store sufficient energy 
to drive the vehicles about 100 kilometres. 
They are consequently not used for work 
outside the city, where charging stations 
are few and far between. But as this 
class of vehicle lends itself to great luxury, 
it has caught on with what may be termed 
the swell set and fashion leaders of the 
two capitals. Two carriages shown were 
purchased, one by Madame Melba, the 
famous prima donna, and the other by Mrs. 
Langtry, the Jersey Lily. <A third car was 
sold to Lady Wilton; it may or may not be 
some satisfaction to them to know that in 
adopting this class of vehicle they are fol- 
lowing a fashion set by that very Parisi- 


The use of these lorries is as yet somewhat 
limited, but the delivery car is of a class 
of vehicle of which a number are possessed 
by all the great Parisian dry goods shops, 
and which are being largely used for all 
kinds of delivery vans. This 10-horse 
power Peugeot car is fitted with an ordi- 


nary petroleum motor, and is the type of 


vehicle which has been adopted by the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs for mail 
vans which run out to the suburban post- 
offices and also between the central office 
and the railway terminus. When running 
at a useful speed for the class of work they 
are called upon to perform, and carrying 
a load of 1,000 kilogrammes, these vehicles 
burn about one litre of petroleum for every 
5 kilométres covered. By way of com- 
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parison I may mention that a 20-horse 
power Panhard will burn one litre for every 
6 kilometres, a 12-horse power car 1 litre 
for every 8 kilometres, while the vehicles of 
the voiturette class consume a litre, which 
is 1? pints, for about every 10 kilometres’ 
run. 

The craze this season in Paris—and it 
seems likely to continue—has been for the 
lighter class of cars and for the voiturette, 
the best idea of which is gathered from 
the weight, which may be anything be- 
tween 400 and 650 kilogrammes. Almost 
the entire trade is now centring its activ- 
ity upon building vehicles within these 
limits. Messrs. Panhard have fallen in with 
the general spirit of the times and are con- 
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their ears are still hard to beat, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that every light 
automobile on the road at the present time 
is more or less a copy of the vehicle they 
first built three years ago, in the same way 
that the heavier vehicles are copied from 
the Panhards. But Messrs. De Dion are 
conservative in their methods. When they 
commenced building the voiturette the 
motive power was placed at the back and 
was applied more or less directly to the 
rear wheels. Experience proved that the 
power was best in front, and manufacturers 
made the required changes. Not so, how- 
ever, with Messrs. De Dion, and at the ex- 
hibition of 1900 theirs was the only car to 
retain the old system. This year, how- 








The Popular Electric Cab of Paris. 


structing light vehicles of 5-horse power 
and upwards. Their prices still rule rela- 
tively high, the cost of a 5-horse power car 
with ordinary carriage work from this firm 
being 6,250 franes, and a 20-horse power 
vehicle 26,000 frances. 

The form chiefly given to these small 
vehicles is that known in France as the 
Tonneau or tub—that is to say, there are 
two front and two behind. Of 
the manufacture of this class of car there 
is no end. The originators of the lighter 
vehicle were undoubtedly Messrs. De Dion 
and Bouton. 


seats in 


For serviceable road work 


The Two Here Shown Belong Respectively to Mme. Melba and Mrs. Langtry. 


ever, they have had to give way before the 
weight of public opinion, and the ears ex- 
hibited at the last show all have their 
motors in front, the power being trans- 
mitted to the rear wheels by a central 
shaft instead of the chains which have to 
be used in the heavier cars. Messrs. DeDion 
equally still adhere to the single eylinder 
type of motor. Other manufacturers who 
have copied many of their ideas have nearly 
all made their motors at least double cylin- 
dered; and in some eases light vehicles, 
such as the Mors 8-horse power car, are 


fitted with four cylinders. Results, how- 
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ever, certainly justify Messrs. De Dion in 
their conservatism. In addition to turn- 
ing out completed cars they supply their 
motors to numerous other manufacturers 
who fit them in their own vehicles. Of 
this composite construction is the Renault 
voiturette, which in France enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the best light 
vehicles on the road. Unfortunately the 
firm’s output is very small. Last year it 
did not exceed 450 cars, and this year one 
of the Renault Brothers told me he did not 
think they would exceed 650 at the outside. 
In the Paris-Berlin race a little car built 
by this firm and fitted with a 6-horse power 
single eylindered De Dion motor arrived 
eighth in the general order of placings and 
was first among the light cars. On every 
side at the exhibition light cars were to 
be found. The illustration of light cars 
is typical of all this class of carriages, the 
prices of which range between five and 
seven thousand francs. The ear on the left 
is a vehicle of German manufacture. This 
vehicle, with the exception of the water- 
cooling apparatus, is practically a copy of 
a Panhard. Its chief chance of success on 
the French market would have been its 
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cheapness compared with the Panhard ear, 
but upon hearing of the competition the 
French firm promptly lowered its prices. 
At present there is no doubt that they 
are asking and obtaining full prices, but 
as competition increases these will come 
down. French automobilists equally hope 
ere long to be able to utilize aleohol instead 
of petroleum. Being the greatest beetroot 
growing country in the world, aleohol could 
be manufactured in sufficient quantities 
and, it is said, placed upon the market at 
the price of 20 centimes per litre as against 
nearly 50 centimes per litre paid for petro- 
leum, where there are no town dues. These 
dues have to be considered, as, whereas in 
Paris petroleum is 75 centimes per litre, 
once beyond the city’s walls it can be pur- 
chased for from 45 to 50 centimes per litre. 
Many Frenchmen believe there is a great 
future for aleohol-driven vehicles. The 
horse power developed is a little less and 
the quantity consumed per kilometre a 
little more, but the saving is great. At the 
present time the automobile trades give 
employment to over 200,000 persons in 
France; and the trade is as yet only in its 
infancy. 


STORY OF THE TRAPPER 


III—THE WOLF AND THE INDIAN 


By A, C. LAUT 


1 
T is dawn when the Indian Trapper 
leaves his lodge. 

In mid-winter of 
dawn comes late. 
a hard, clear, erystal radiance only seen 
in northern skies, pale in the gray morn- 
ing gloom; and the sun comes over the 
horizon dim through mists of frost-smoke. 
In an hour the frost-mist, lying thick to 
the touch like clouds of steam, will have 
cleared; and there will be nothing from 
sky-line to sky-line but blinding sunlight 
and snowglare. 

The Indian Trapper must be far afield 


the Far North, 


Stars, which shine with . 


before mid-day. Then, the sun casts no 
man-shadow to scare game from his snares. 
Black is the flag of betrayal in northern 
mid-winter. It is by the big liquid eye, 
glistening on the snow like a black marble, 
that the Trapper detects the white hare; 
and a jet tail-tip streaking over the white 
wastes in dots and dashes tells him the 
little ermine, whose coat must line some 
emperor’s coronation robe, is alternately 
seudding over the drifts and diving below 
the snow with the forward wriggling of a 
snake under cover. 


But the moving man- 
shadow is bigger and plainer on the snow 
than the hare’s eye or the ermine’s jet tip; 





‘** They dodge the coming sweep of the uplifted arm, 
a great brute is reaching for the forward bound.”’ 
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so the Indian Trapper sets out in the gray 
darkness of morning and must reach his 
hunting grounds before high noon. 

With long snow-shoes, that carry him 
over the drifts in swift, coasting strides, 
he swings out in that easy, ambling, In- 
dian trot, which gives never a jar to the 
runner, nor rests long enough for the 
snows to crunch beneath his tread. 

The old musket, which he got in trade 
from the fur post, is over his shoulder, 
or swinging lightly in one hand. A hun- 
ter’s knife and short-handled woodman’s 
axe hangs through the beaded scarf, belt- 
ing in his loose, caribou capou. Powder 
horn and heavy musk-rat gauntlets are at- 
tached to the cord about his neck; so with- 
out losing either he can fight bare-handed, 
free and in motion, at a moment’s notice. 
And somewhere, in side pockets or hang- 
ing down his back, is his skipertogan—a 
skin bag with amulet against evil, matches, 
touchwood and a scrap of pemican. As 
he grows hot, he throws back his hood, 
running bare-headed and loose about the 
chest. . 

Each breath clouds to frost against his 
face till hair and brows and lashes are 
fringed with frozen moisture. The white- 
man would hugger his face up with scarf 
and collar the more for this; but the 
Indian knows better. Suddenly chilled 
breath would soak scarf and collar wet to 
his skin; and his face would be frozen be- 
fore he could go five paces. But with dry 
skin and quickened blood, he can defy the 
keenest cold; so he loosens his coat and 
runs the faster. 

As the light grows, dim forms shape 
themselves in the gray haze. Pine groves 
emerge from the dark, wreathed and fes- 
tooned in snow. Cones and domes and 
cornices of snow heap the underbrush and 
spreading larch boughs. Evergreens are 
edged with white. Naked trees stand like 
limned statuary with an antlered crest 
etched against the white glare. The snow 


stretches away in a sea of billowed, white - 


drifts that seem to heave and fall to the 
motions of the runner, mounting and 
coasting and skimming over the unbroken 
waste like a bird winging the ocean. And 
against this endless stretch of drifts bil- 
lowing away to a boundless circle, of 
which the man is the centre, his form is 
dwarfed out of all proportion, till he looks 
no larger than the bird above the sea. 
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When the sun rises, strange color effects 
are caused by the frost haze. Every 
shrub takes fire; for the ice drops are a 
prism, and the result is the same as if there 
had been a star shower or rainfall of 
brilliants. Does the Indian Trapper see 
all this? The whiteman with whiteman 
arrogance doubts whether his tawny 
brother of the wilds sees the beauty about 
him, because the Indian has no whiteman’s 
terms of expression. But ask the bronzed 
Trapper the time of day; and he tells you 
by the length of shadow the sun casts, or 
the degree of light on the snow. Inquire 
the season of the year; and he knows by 
the slant sunlight coming up through the 
frost smoke of the southern horizon. And 
get him talking about his Happy Hunting 
Grounds; and after he has filled it with 
the implements and creatures and people 
of the chase, he will describe it in the 
metaphor of what he has seen at sunrise 
and sunset and under the Northern Lights. 
He does not see these things with the 
gabbling exclamatories of a tourist. He 
sees them because they sink into his nature 
and become part of his mental furniture. 
The most brilliant description the writer 
ever heard of the Hereafter was from an 
old Cree squaw, toothless, wrinkled like 
leather, belted at the waist like a sack of 
wool, with hands of dried parchment, and 
moccasins some five months too odorifer- 
ous. Her version ran that Heaven would 
be full of the music of running waters and 
south winds; that there would always be 
warm gold sunlight like a mid-summer af- 
ternoon, with purple shadows, where tired 
women could rest; that the trees would be 
covered with blossoms, and all the pebbles 
of the shore like dewdrops. 

Pushed from the Atlantic seaboard back 
over the mountains, from the mountains to 
the Mississippi, west to the Rockies, north 
to the Great Lakes, all that was to be seen 
of nature in America the Indian Trapper 
has seen; though he has not understood. 

But now he holds only a fringe of hunt- 
ing grounds in the timber lands of the 
Great Lakes in the ecafions of the Rockies, 
and across that northern land which con- 
verges to Hudson’s Bay, reaching west to 
Athabasca, east to Labrador. It is in the 


basin of Hudson’s Bay regions that the 
Indian Trapper will find his last hunting 
grounds. Here, climate excludes the white- 
man, and game is plentiful. 


Here, Indian 
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Trappers were snaring before Columbus 
opened the doors of the New World to the 
hordes of the Old; and here, Indian Trap- 
pers will hunt as long as the race lasts. 
When there is no more game, the Indian’s 
doom is sealed; but that day is far distant 
for the Hudson’s Bay region. 


II. 


The Indian Trapper has set few large 
traps. It is mid-winter; and by Decem- 
ber there is a curious lull in the hunting. 
All the streams are frozen like rock; but 
the otter and pekan and mink and marten 
have not yet begun to forage at random 
across open field. Some foolish fish always 
dilly-dally up stream till the ice shuts them 
in. Then a strange thing is seen—a kettle 
of living fish; fish gasping and panting in 
ice-hemmed water that is gradually les- 
sening as each day’s frost freezes another 
layer to the ice walls of their prison. The 
banks of such a pond hole are haunted by 
the otter and his fisher friends. By and 
by, when the pond is exhausted, these lazy 
fishers must leave their safe bank and 
forage across country. Meanwhile, they 
are quiet. 

The bear, too, is still. After much wan- 
dering and fastidious choosing—for in 
Trapper vernacular the bear takes a long 
time to please himself—bruin found an 
upturned stump. Into the hollow below 
he clawed grasses. Then he curled up 
with his nose on his toes and went to sleep 
under a snow blanket of gathering depth. 
Deer, moose and caribou, too, have gone 
off to their feeding grounds. Unless they 
are seattered by a wolf-pack or a hunter’s 
gun, they will not be likely to move till 
this ground is eaten over. Nor are many 
beaver seen now. They have long since 
snuggled into their warm houses, where 
they will stay till their winter store is all 
used; and their houses are now hidden un- 
der great depths of deepening snow. But 
the fox and the hare and the ermine are 
at run; and as long as they are astir, 
so are their rampant enemies, the lynx 
and the wolverine and the wolf-pack, all 
ravenous from the scarcity of other game 
and greedy as spring crows. 

That thought gives wings to the In- 
dian Trapper’s heels. The pelt of a coy- 


ote—or prairie wolf—would scarcely be 
worth the taking. Even the big, gray tim- 
ber wolf would hardly be worth the cost of 
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the shot, except for service as a tepee mat. 
The white Arctic wolf would bring better 
price. The enormous black or brown 
Arctic wolf would.be more valuable; but 
the value would not repay the risk of the 
hunt. But all these worthless, ravening 
rascals are watching the traps as keenly as 
the Trapper does; and would eat up a 
silver fox, that would be the fortune of 
any hunter. 

The Indian comes to the brush where he 
has set his rabbit snares across a runway. 
His dog sniffs the ground, whining. The 
crust of the snow is broken by a heavy 
tread. The twigs are all trampled and 
rabbit fur is fluffed about. The game has 
been rifled away. The Indian notices sev- 
eral things. The rabbit has been de- 
voured on the spot. That is unlike the 
wolverine. He would have carried snare, 
rabbit and all off for a guzzle in his own 
lair. The foot-prints have the appearance 
of having been brushed over; so the thief 
had a bushy tail. It is not the lynx. 
There is no trail away from the snare. 
The marauder has come with a long leap 
and gone with a long leap. The Indian 
and his dog make a circuit of the snare till 
they come on the trail of the intruder; 
and its size tells the Indian whether his 
enemy be fox or wolf. 

Tle sets no more snares across that run- 
way, for the rabbits have had their alarm. 
Going through the brush he finds a fresh 
runway and sets a new snare. 

Then his snow-shoes are winging him 
over the drifts to the next trap. It is a 
deadfall. Nothing is in it. The bait is 
untouched and the trap left undisturbed. 
A wolverine would have torn the thing to 
atoms from very wickedness, chewed the 
bait in two, and spat it out lest there 
should be poison. The fox would have 
gone in and had his back broken by the 
front log. And there is the same brush 
work over the trampled snow, as if the 
visitor had tried to sweep out his own 
trail; and the same long leap away, clear- 
ing obstruction of log and drift, to throw 
a pursuer off the scent. This time, the 
Indian makes two or three circuits; but 
the snow is so crusted, it is impossible to 
tell whether the scratchings lead out to 
the open or back to the border of snowy- 
drifted woods. If the animal had followed 
the line of the traps by running just in- 
side the brush, the Indian would know. 
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But the mid-winter day is short, and he 
has no time to explore the border of the 
thicket. 

Perhaps he has a circle of thirty traps. 
Of that number, he hardly expects game in 
more than a dozen. If six have a prize, 
he has done well. Each time he stops to 
examine a trap, he must pause to cover all 
trace of the man-smell, daubing his own 
tracks with castoreum, or pomatum, or 
bears’ grease; sweeping the snow over 
every spot touched by his hand; dragging 
the flesh side of a fresh pelt across his 
own trail. 

Mid-day comes, the time of the short 
shadow; and the Indian Trapper has 
found not a thing in his traps. He only 
knows that some daring enemy has dogged 
the circle of his snares. That means he 
must kill the marauder, or find new hunt- 
ing grounds. If he had doubt about swift 
vengeance for the loss of a rabbit, he has 
none when he comes to the next trap. He 
sees what is too much for words: what 
entails as great loss to the poor Indian 
Trapper as an exchange crash to the white- 
man. One of his best steel traps lies a 
little distance from the pole to which it 
was attached. It has been jerked up with 
a great wrench and pulled as far as ever 
the chain would go. ‘The snow is trampled 
and stained and covered with gray fur as 
soft and silvery as chinchilla. In the trap 
is a little paw, fresh cut, scarcely frozen. 
Ife had caught a silver fox, the fortune of 
which hunters dream, as prospectors of 
gold, and speculators of stocks, and actors 
ot fame. But the wolves, the great, black, 
wolves of the Far North, with eyes full of a 
treacherous green fire and teeth like tucks, 
had torn the fur to scraps and devoured the 
fox not an hour before the Trapper came. 

He knows now what his enemy is; for 
he has come so suddenly on their trail, he 
ean count four different foot-prints, and 
claw marks of different length. They have 
fought about the little fox; and some of 
the smaller wolves have lost fur over it. 
Then, by the blood marks, he can tell they 
have got under cover of the shrub growth 
to the right. 

The Indian says none of the words which 
the whiteman might say; but that is noth- 
ing to his credit; for just now no words 
are adequate. But he takes prompt resolu- 
tion. After the fashion of the old Mosaic 
law, which somehow is written in the very 
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face of the wilderness as one of its necessi- 
ties, he decides that only life for life will 
compensate such loss. The danger of 
hunting the big, brown wolf—he knows too 
well to attempt it without help. He will 
bait his small traps with poison; take out 
his big, steel wolf traps to-morrow; then 
with a band of young braves follow the 
wolf-pack’s trail during this lull in the 
hunting season. 

But the animal world knows that old 
trick of drawing a herring scent across the 
trail of wise intentions; and of all the 
animal world, none knows it better than 
the brown, Arctic wolf. He carries him- 
self with less of a hang-dog air than his 
brother wolves, with the same pricking 
forward of sharp, erect ears, the same 
crouching trot, the same sneaking, watch- 
ful green eyes; but his tail, which is bushy 
enough to brush out every trace of his 
tracks, has not the skulking droop of the 
gray wolf’s, and in size he is a giant among 
wolves. 

sae 

The Trapper shoulders his musket again, 
and keeping to the open, where he can travel 
fast on the long snow-shoes, sets out for 
the next trap. The man-shadow grows 
longer. It is late in the afternoon. Then 
all the shadows merge into the purple 
gloom of early evening; but the Indian 
travels on; for the cireuit of traps leads 
back to his lodge. 

The wolf thief may not be far off; so the 
man takes his musket from the ease. Te 
may chance a shot at the enemy. Where 
there are woods, wolves run under cover, 
keeping behind a fringe of brush to wind- 
ward. The wind earries scent of danger 
from the open, and the brush forms an 
ambuseade. Man tracks, where man’s dog 
might scent the trail of a wolf, the wolf 
clears at a long bound. He leaps over 
open spaces, if he ean; and if he can’t, 
crouches low till he has passed the ex- 
posure. 

The Trapper swings forward in long, 
straight strides, wasting not an inch of 
ground, deviating neither to right nor left 
by as much space as a whiteman takes to 
turn on his heels. Suddenly the Trapper’s 
dog utters a low whine and stops with ears 
pricked forward toward the brush. At the 


same moment, the Indian, who has been 
keeping his eyes on the woods, sees a form 
rise out of the earth among the shadows. 
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He is not surprised; for he knows the way 
the wolf travels, and the fox trap could 
not have been robbed more than an hour 
ago. The man thinks he has come on the 
thieves going to the next trap. That is 
what the wolf means him to think. And 
the man, too, dissembles; for as he looks 
the form fades into the gloom, and he de- 
cides to run on parallel to the brushwood, 
with his gun ready. Just ahead is a 
break in the shrubbery. At the clearing 
he can see how many wolves there are, and 
as he is heading home there is little 
danger. 

But at the clearing nothing crosses. The 
dog dashes off to the woods with wild 
barking, and the Trapper scans the long, 
white stretch leading back between the 
bushes to a horizon that is already dim in 
the steel grays of twilight. 

Half a mile down this openway, off the 
homeward route of his traps, a wolfish 
figure looms black against the snow—and 
stands! The dog prances round and round 
as if he would hold the creature for his 
master’s shot; and the Indian calculates— 
“ After all, there is only one.” 

What a chance to approach it under 
cover, as it has approached his traps! The 
stars are already pricking the blue dark- 
ness in cold, steel points; and the Northern 
Lights are swinging through the gloom 
like mystic censers to an invisible Spirit, 
the Spirit of the still, white, wide, north- 
ern wastes. It is as clear as day. 

One thought of his loss at the fox trap 
sends the Indian flitting through the un- 
derwoods like a hunted partridge. The 
sharp barkings of the dog increase in fury, 
and when the Trapper emerges in the open, 
he finds the wolf has straggled a hundred 
yards farther. That was the meaning of 
the dog’s alarm. Going back to cover, the 
hunter again advances. But the wolf 
keeps moving leisurely, and each time the 
man sights his game it is still out of range 
for the old-fashioned musket. The man 
runs faster now, determined to get abreast 
of the wolf and utterly heedless of the in- 
creasing danger, as each step puts greater 
distance between him and his lodge. He 
will pass the wolf, come out in front and 
shoot. 

But when he comes to the edge of the 
woods to get his aim, there is no wolf, and 
the dog is barking furiously at his own 
moonlit shadow. The wolf, after the 





fashion of his kind, has apparently disap- 
peared into the ground, just as he always 
seems to rise from the earth. The Trap- 
per thinks of the “loup-garou,” but no 
wolf-demon of native legend devoured the 
very real substance of that fox. 

The dog stops barking, gives a whine 
and skulks to his master’s feet, while the 
Trapper becomes suddenly aware of low- 
crouching forms gliding through the un- 
derbrush. Eyes look out of the dark in the 
flash of green lights from a prism. The 
figures are in hiding, but the moon is 
shining with a silvery clearness that 
throws moving wolf shadows on the snow 
to the Trapper’s very feet. 

Then the man knows that he has been 
tricked. 

The Indian knows the wolf-pack too well 
to attempt flight from these sleuths of the 
forest. He knows, too, one thing that 
wolves of forest and prairie hold in deadly 
fear—fire. Two or three shots ring into 
the darkness followed by a yelping howl, 
which tells him there is one wolf less, and 
the others will hold off at a safe distance. 
Contrary to the woodman’s traditions of 
chopping only on a windy day, the Indian 
whips out his axe and chops with all his 
might till he has wood enough for a roar- 
ing fire. That will keep the rascals away 
till the pack goes off in full ery, or day- 
light comes. 

Whittling a limber branch from a sap- 
ling, the Indian hastily makes a bow, and 
shoots arrow after arrow with the tip in 
flame to high mid-air, hoping to signal the 
far-off lodges. But the night is too clear. 
The sky is silver with stars, and moonlight 
and reflected snowglare, and the Northern 
Lights flicker and wane and fade and 
flame with a brillianey that dims the tiny 
blaze of the arrow signal. The smoke 
rising from his fire in a straight column 
falls at the height of the trees, for the 
frost lies on the land heavy, palpable, im- 
penetrable. And for all the frost is thick 
to the touch, the night is as clear as bur- 
nished steel. That is the peculiarity of 
northern cold. The air seems to become 
absolutely compressed with the cold; but 
that same cold freezes out and precipitates 
every particle of floating moisture till 
earth and sky, moon and stars shine with 
the glistening of polished metal. 

A curious crackling, like the rustling of 
a flag in a gale, comes through the tighten- 
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ing silence. The intelligent half-breed 
says this is from the Northern Lights. The 
whiteman says it is electric activity in 
compressed air. The Indian says it is a 
spirit; and he may mutter the words of 
the braves in death chant: 


“If I die, I die valiant, 
I go to death fearless. 
I die a brave man. 
I go to those heroes who died without 
fear.” 


Hours pass. The Trapper gives over 
shooting fire arrows into the air. He heaps 
his fire and watches, musket in hand. The 
light of the moon is white like statuary. 
The snow is pure as statuary. The snow- 
edged trees are chiselled clear like statu- 
ary; and the silence is of stone. Only the 
snap of the blaze, the crackling of the 
frosted air, the break of a twig back among 
the brush, where something has moved, and 
the little, low, smothered barkings of the 
dog on guard. 

IV. 


By and by, the rustling through the 
brush ceases; and the dog at last lowers his 
ears and lies quiet. The Trapper throws 
a stick into the woods and sends the dog 
after it. The dog comes back without any 
barkings of alarm. The man knows that 
the wolves have drawn off. Will he wait 
out that long northern night? He has had 
nothing to eat but the piece of pemmican. 
The heavy frost drowziness will come 
presently; and if he falls asleep, the 
fire will go out. An hour’s run will carry 
him home; but to make speed with the 
snow-shoés he must run in the open, ex- 
posed to all watchers. 

When an Indian balances motives, the 
motive of hunger invariably prevails. Pull- 
ing up his hood, belting in the caribou 
coat and kicking up the dog, the Trapper 
strikes out for the open way leading back 
to the line of his traps, and the hollow 
where the lodges have been built for shelter 
against wind. There is another reason for 
building lodges in a hollow. Sound of the 
hunter will not carry to the game; but 
neither will sound of the game carry to 
the hunter. 

And if the game should turn hunter and 
the man turn hunted! The Trapper speeds 
down the snowy slope, striding, sliding, 
coasting, vaulting over hummocks of snow, 
glissading down the drifts, leaping rather 
than running. The frosty air acts as a 
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conductor to sound, and the frost films 
come in stings against the face of the 
man whose eye, ear and touch are strained 
for danger. It is the dog that catches the 
first breath of peril, uttering a smothered 
“woo! woo!” The Trapper tries to per- 
suade himself the alarm was only the far 
scream of a wolf-hunted lynx; but it 
comes again, deep and faint, like an echo in 
a dome. One glance over his shoulder 
shows him black forms on the snow-crest 
against the sky. 

He has been tricked again, and knows 
how the fox feels before the dogs in full 
cry. 

The Trapper is no longer a man. He is 
a hunted thing with terror crazing his 
blood and the sleuth-hounds of the wilds 
on his trail. Something goes wrong with 
his snow-shoe. Stooping to right the slip- 
strings, he sees that the dog’s feet have 
been cut by the snow crust and are bleed- 
ing. It is life for life now; the old, hard, 
inexorable Mosaic law, that has no new 
dispensation in the northern wilderness, 
and demands that a beast’s life shall not 
sacrifice a man’s. 

One blow of his gun and the dog is dead. 

The far, faint howl has deepened to a 
loud, exultant bay. The wolf-pack are in 
full cry. The man has rounded the open 
alley between the trees and is speeding 
down the hillside winged with fear. He 
hears the pack pause where the dog fell. 
That gives him respite. The moon is behind, 
and the man-shadow flits before on the 
snow like an enemy heading him back. The 
deep bay comes again, hard, metallic, 
resonant, nearer! He feels the snow-shoe 
slipping, but dare not pause. A great drift 
thrusts across his way and the shadow in 
front runs slower. They are gaining on 
him. He hardly knows whether the crunch 
of snow and pantings for breath are his 
own or his pursuers’. At the crest of the 
drift, he braces himself and goes to the 
bottom with the swiftness of a sled on a 
slide. 

The slant moonlight throws another 
shadow on the snow at his heels. 

It is the leader of the pack. The man 
turns, and tosses up his arms—an Indian 
trick to stop pursuit. Then he fires. The 
ravening hunter of man that has been am- 
bushing him half the day rolls over with a 
piercing howl. 

The man is off and away. 
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If he only had the quick rifle, with which 
whitemen and a body guard of guides hunt 
down a single quarry, he would be safe 
enough now. But the old musket is slow 
loading, and speed will serve him better 
than another shot. 

Then the snow-shoe noose slips com- 
pletely over his instep to his ankle, throw- 
ing the racquet on edge and clogging him 
back. Before he can right it, they are 
upon him. There is nothing for it now 
but to face and fight to the last breath. 
Ilis hood falls back, and he wheels with 
the moonlight full in his eyes and the 
Northern Lights waving their mystic 
flames high overhead. On one side, far 
away, are the tepee peaks of the lodges; 
on the other, the solemn, shadowy, snow- 
wreathed trees, like funeral watchers— 
watchers of how many brave deaths in a 
desolate lonely land where no man raises 
a cross to him who fought well and died 
without fear! 

The wolf-pack attacks in two ways. In 
front, by burying the red-gummed fangs 
in the victim’s throat; in the rear, by 
snapping the sinews of the runner’s legs— 
called ham-stringing. Who taught them 
this devilish ingenuity of attack? The 
same hard master who teaches the Indian 
to be as merciless as he is brave—hunger! 

Catching the muzzle of his gun, he beats 
back the snapping red mouths with the 


butt of his weapon; and the foremost 
beasts roll under. 

But the wolves are fighting from zest of 
the chase now, as much as from hunger. 
Leaping over their dead fellows, they 
dodge the coming sweep of the uplifted 
arm, and crouch to spring. A great brute 
is reaching for the forward bound; but a 
mean, small wolf sneaks to the rear of the 
hunter’s fighting shadow. When the man 
swings his arm and draws back to strike, 
this miserable cur, that could not have 
worried the Trapper’s dog, makes a quick 
snap at the bend of his knees. 

Then the Trapper’s feet give below him. 
The wolf has bitten the knee sinews to the 
bone. The pack leap up, and the man goes 
under. 

* * * * * * * 


And when the spring thaw came, to carry 
away the heavy snow that fell over the 
Northland that night, the Indians traveling 
to their summer hunting grounds found 
the skeleton of a man. Around it were 
the bones of three dead wolves; and farther 
up the hill were the bleaching remains of 
a fourth.* 


*A death almost similar to that on the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay occurred in the forests of the Boundary, 
west of Lake Superior, a few yearsago. In this case 
eight wolves were found round the body of the dead 
trapper, and eight holes were empty in his cartridge 
belt—which tells its own story. 


THE SLANDERED FROG 
By LYNN ROBY MEEKIN 


F all creatures in the animal king- 
dom the frog suffered most 
from slander, prejudice, and _ ig- 

noranee. We are told in our boyhood that 
frogs cause warts on our hands, and we 
grow far into maturity and not only fail 
to seek the truth, but calmly hand down 
to our children a falsehood that was old 
a thousand years ago. We read about 
poisonous toads in literature four and five 
centuries old, and we accept the untruths 
along with the traditions of generations, 
although we may have the latest encyclo- 
pedia at our elbows. 


has 


It is granted that the Bible does not 
give the frog a very high character, and 
that may account for impressions which 
have resisted the influence of time and of 
science, for many to-day believe all the 
Bible says, even when it uses speech and 
animals figuratively. Still, it may be ob- 
served in passing that in the plagues that 
came upon Egypt, the frogs appeared on 
the land after the waters had become un- 
inhabitable, and the flies and insects came 
in devastating swarms after the frogs died. 
In the Psalms is this verse: “He sent 


divers sorts of flies among them, which 
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devoured them; and frogs which destroyed 
them.” This is no attempt at theological 
interpretation, but it would be scientific 
to say that the frogs destroyed the flies. 

That, indeed, is one of the useful ser- 
vices that the frog performs. Even the 
common toad, instead of producing warts 
and carrying poison, is about the best 
friend the farmer has, for it protects his 
crops by eating millions upon millions of 
destructive insects, and does for him what 
his own unaided efforts could never ac- 
complish. 

But that is not all. If it had not been 
for the frog, man to-day would know far 
less about himself than he does. Dr. Ecker 
has called the frog “the physiological 
domestic animal,” and next to the chicken 
the frog has afforded the most important 
material for obtaining knowledge about 
the nerves and muscles and the spinal 
cord; and it was the web of its feet that 
first disclosed the truth about capillary 
circulation. So, both as a means of infor- 
mation and as a faithful worker in the 
fields and byways of the bread-earning 
world, the frog has a large claim upon 
our respect and appreciation. Instead of 
being venomous the frog—even the toad— 
is not only a harmless but a very useful 
member of the earth’s great family. 
Moreover, the frog is a wonderfully built 
creature. Books of many hundreds of 
pages have been written about it, with 
plates showing its amazing construction, 
and disclosing a multiplicity of nerves and 
muscles which seem to reach the impos- 
sible. But they are all there, and the 
frog knows how to use them. Then, too, 
the frog has individuality. For instance, 
having no ribs in its curious stomach, it is 
obliged to swallow its breath rather than 
to breathe. The ten bones in its vertebral 
column are beautifully adjusted. Its hand 
has five fingers—that is, four good fingers 
with the rudiments of the fifth. Its light- 
ning tongue, fixed in front of the mouth, 
and well supplied with a viscid secretion, 
is death to the swiftest of insects, upon 
which it delights to dine. Then its power 
of propulsion, whether swimming or leap- 
ing on land—especially with the bull-frog 
—is astounding, but when the elaborate 
system of muscles in its hind feet is dis- 
sected the whole thing is explained. If 
man had proportionately the same power 
he would not need elevators. 
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Batrachians—batrachos, the frog—differ 
from all other vertebrates in having both 
gills and lungs; it changes from a fish-like 
thing to a four-legged creature with lungs; 
it has cold blood, a heart with three 
cavities and no lower teeth. Its eggs are 
about a sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
and it is hatched in about ten days. In 
excavations of ancient ruins frogs have 
been found alive. It is not possessed of 
occult powers, although in Egypt it was 
once worshipped as a deity. Even the ol.l 
idea about the tree-frog being a precursor 
of rain is not borne out by the scientists, 
but that does not keep many of the Ger- 
mans to this day from keepin; tree-frogs 
captive in order to know abcut going to 
picnics. Wood frogs hibernate two feet 
below the surface of the ground. A nat- 
uralist recently wrote that a green frog 
“frequently captures fish as long as itself, 
sitting for hours with the fish’s tail pro- 
jecting from its mouth waiting for it to 
digest.” As this is written, the morning 
paper in a New York village reports that 
a resident found a bull-frog with a young 
chicken about two-thirds swallowed, and 
evidently enjoying the over-abundance of 
the contract. 

In this country the main interest is nat- 
urally in the bull-frog. More frogs are 
eaten in the United States than in France, 
where there are regular froggeries; and, 
with few exceptions where frogs are culti- 
vated in the vicinity of New York, nature 
keeps up an abundant supply. The frogs 
that reach the American table as a rule 
live their own lives in their own way, 
thriving along gentle lakes and streams on 
worms, mollusks and insects, with cool 
bits of shade for quiet contemplation and 
digestion. 

Bull-frogs, the monarchs of the tribe, 
are like some people, in that they are not 
appreciated until they are dead. There is 
not much to admire in the doleful voice, 
solemnly ealling “jog o’ rum,” “jug 0’ 
rum,” as if he were an old toper with an 
unquenchable thirst. As he sits in his 
favorite place with the dignity of a judge, 
and the seriousness of a school trustee, he 
is not beautiful. His suit of green, with 
the stripes of olive, is good so far as it 
goes, but the dusky blotches on his ward- 
robe suggest patches or the need of ben- 
zine. In his expression fear and sadness 


mingle, for he resents the snakes that like 








to swallow him, even as much as he likes 
to swallow other things. 

The rana catesbiana, as the bull-frog is 
scientifically known, was found by the 
early visitors to this continent, and among 
the stories printed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury about his abilities was that a New 
Jersey specimen had leaped four yards at 
once, and had upon a wager distanced a 
young Indian. This record, however, al- 
though solemnly printed, does not stand. 
Modern investigators limit his leaps to 
something under eight feet. Possibly, 
however, the bull-frog, like the dollar in the 
story, went farther in the old days than it 
does now. 

But the leap itself is a remarkable per- 
formance—quick, certain, tremendous; the 
two legs that become dainty morsels for 
the feast act like catapults, operated by 
electricity; a black blur through space, a 
chug on the surface, and your bull-frog 
is safe below. There are varying stories 
about the size of the bull-frog. The 
largest specimen in the United States 
Museum measures 17 inches from tip 
to tip, when extended. 

One way to catch the bull-frog is with a 
rod and a line, and a good stout hook on 
which is placed a fly or a piece of red 
flannel, for brilliant color attracts him al- 
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most as powerfully as food, if indeed, he 
does not regard it as some new luxury 
coming his way. In his aggressive move- 
ment towards anything red, the bull-frog 
is well named. The bait is dangled before 
him, and suddenly his cavernous jaws 
yawn, he gives a quick leap, and if good 
luck go with the fisherman, he dangles on 
the hook, and, jumping and squirming, 
feels a good deal heavier than he is. There 
is fun in catching the bull-frog in this 
manner. The weight of his assault upon 
the hook when he propels his body 
earnestly to his destruction, makes you 
feel for the moment as if you had got a 
whale, and then you must act quickly, for 
if the frog gets into the water and has 
much liberty on the line, he will manage 
to reach the roots of his home below, and 
then you will have a great time getting 
him out if you ever do. The probability 
is that you will lose your line and hook in 
the effort. Sometimes after a frog is cap- 
tured, old hooks will be found still stuck 
in his mouth, the reminders of other 
efforts to end his existence. Commer- 
cially, the hook and line method is not 
preferred. There is novelty about it and 
it is good sport, but it takes long patience, 
much seeking, and the catch is seldom 
large. 


NUTS OF COMMERCE 


By ROBERT BLIGHT 


HAVE come to the conclusion that 

the world is growing too prosaic. As 

I wandered through the woods one 
morning, in the fresh, spicy air that fol- 
lows a touch of frost during the early 
hours just before sunrise, the nuts lay in 
profusion over the road, along the path 
on the hillside, and in the glades of 
the woodland. The foliage overhead, all 
around, and down the vistas that led out 
into the sunlight, was a mass of glory, 
scarlet, red, russet, and gold. Were it not 
for the dread of the merciless pencil of an 
editor wearied with the repetition of a tale 
of autumn tints “as old as the hills,” I 


could go into raptures over the sight. But 
where were the “lads and lasses” out for 
a “nutting”? Not one was to be seen. 
And yet, under a walnut tree scores of 
tough cases were scattered over the 
ground; beneath the hickory that hung 
over the road hundreds of glistening nuts 
had fallen ready to hand from the recep- 
tacles split open by the frost; and along 
the row of chestnuts gleaming in their 
golden dress the burs lay wide open, dis- 
closing the glossy brown twins and triplets 
standing in the centre of the rosette. 

As I stood among them, I had a vision of 
scenes described by poets and limned by 
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painters, and dreamed that I was back 
once more in the “ Golden Age.” I heard 
the merry laughter of nut gatherers; I saw 
the gentle politeness of the youth as he 
held down the bough, and the coy accept- 
ance of the service by the maiden as she 
picked the spoils; I started at the scream 
as the fingers were impaled on the chest- 
nut’s spiny casing, and smiled at the 
tender solicitude of him who sought so 
carefully for the wound; and I laughed 
at the dainty way in which the walnut 
was handled lest it should stain the “ lily- 
white hand.” I woke to find a man from 
the city, evidently on business bent, come 
round the corner and hastily cram into a 
sack—that suggested a rag collector— 
every chestnut, shell-bark, and walnut, as 
if there was an army of competitors be- 
hind him; and my romance was over. 
Perhaps, after all, we do not lose much 
by not going a-nutting, for our American 
nuts of the hazel and walnut kinds are 
somewhat typical of the race—rather 
“hard nuts to erack.” But more of that 
hereafter. The day is done, and the even- 
ing is chilly; so let us throw another log 
on the fire and have a talk about nuts. 
There is a dish of them on the table and 
a pair of nut crackers, and modern phy- 
sicians have been kind enough to discover 
that, in moderation, nuts are not bad food 
for a race descended from a fruit and 
nut eating ancestor. It is true that these 
were not brought by Titania’s “ venture- 
some fairy ” from the squirrel’s hoard, but 
were bought for sordid eash at the grocer’s, 
round the corner; but, then, they came 
from a wider range than our woods, and 
some have ripened beneath sunnier skies. 
There are hazelnuts, walnuts, pecans, 
Brazil nuts, and we despise not the 
pea-nut that has now some prospect of at- 
taining higher honors than it has hitherto 
enjoyed among “the gods of the gallery.” 
The hazelnuts are probably those known 


as Barcelonas, a variety of the English 
hazelnut, Corylus Avellana, and have 


thinner shells than those of the original 
stock, because of human selection and a 
warmer climate. The American hazelnut 
is much smaller than these, and has so 
thick a shell that the kernel is but diminu- 
tive. England is par excellence the home 
of the hazelnut, the home of those sen- 
timental nuttings that were the delight 
of poet and painter. There the cultiva- 
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tion of hazelnuts has been carried on for 
centuries, until varieties have been estab- 
lished which rank highly as dainties. Fil- 
berts and cobnuts are to be found in every 
old-fashioned orchard, and doubtless from 
the first of these came those memories that 
have been perpetuated in the Filbert 
streets of many of our cities. The name 
is derived from Philibert, a German saint, 
whose day is August 22. Filberts are 
elongated and have the involucre com- 
pletely covering the nut; while cobnuts are 
rounder, with less husk, and grow in larger 
clusters. Filberts are far better than 
these Barcelonas, and cobnuts are just as 
good. 

The name walnut is a curious one. It 
is, in fact, German, the form in that 
language being walnuss, and sometimes 
walschenuss, and means foreign nut. The 
application of the name to our species 
is due to the fact that the black walnut 
of America, although truly indigenous, be- 
longs to the same genus as that of the tree 
that supplies Europe with its “foreign 
nuts,” and bears its relationship so plainly 
on its face that it cannot fail to impress 
the most casual observer. Both of these, 
together with our “ butternut,” came from 
a common ancestor, which grew in the cir- 
cum-polar region before the dispersion at 
the beginning of the glacial epoch. But 
the wanderings of this thin-shelled nut 
must have been much greater than those 
of our two species, for, although its range 
at one time was from the south of France 
to Japan, it disappeared from Europe and 
was introduced again by man from the 
country south of the Caucasus. Hence its 
name of foreigner. We now can under- 
stand why the Romans ealled it the 
Persian nut. The generic botanical name 
has also a strange origin. In the Golden 
Age, while men lived on acorns, the gods 
were said to have subsisted on the seeds of 
this tree. Hence the nut was called Jove’s 
Nut, Jovis glans, and this became Juglans. 
The Greeks called it the Royal Nut, and 
we keep up the legend by giving the tree 
the specific name of regia. And indeed it 


deserves it, for where can you find a better 
nut than a good “paper-shelled” walnut, 
whether it hails from Europe or Japan? 
Nature has done as much for America as 
she did for the old Greek gods of the 
Golden Age, for, taking the genus Carya 
instead of Juglans, she has produced a 
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thin-shelled nut for us in the dainty pecan, 
now daily increasing in favor and impor- 
tance of cultivation. Indeed, it may well 
be questioned whether the cultivation of 
our own olive-leaved Carya will not sur- 
pass that of the European and Japanese 
varieties of the royal Juglans. 

The curious three-cornered, tasty Brazil 
nuts are the seeds of a remarkable tree 
ealled Bertholletia excelsa, belonging to the 
myrtles. It 
being sometimes a hundred feet before a 


attains an immense height, 
branch spreads forth. The trees are cu- 
riously buttressed in the lower part of the 
trunk, the 
sometimes 


between the buttresses 
accommodating half-a-dozen 
persons. It is a native of the forests of 
the Amazon Valley, and it is said that 
fifty millions of the nuts are exported an- 
nually from Para alone. The nuts are 
produced in large wooden capsules con- 


space 


taining from eighteen to twenty-five, and 
when these capsules fall to the ground they 
are gathered into heaps, split open by the 
natives, and thus the nuts are harvested. 
“To make ropes out of sea sand” is said 
to be a hopeless task; but it cannot be 
much more dittceult than to replace these 
nuts when they have been removed from 
their receptacle, so cunningly are they 
packed in the capsules. A very similar, 
and somewhat better, nut is the Sapueaia, 
the seed of Lecythis ollaria, found in the 
same loeality. but not exported in any- 
thing like the same abundance, because it 
is more difficult to gather. As soon as the 
eapsules fall, they split open and the nuts 
escape. The monkeys, who seem to know 
a good thing when they see it, as well as 
a man, seize upon the nuts and thus fore- 
stall the natives. If nuts are so valuable 
for food as modern dietists say they are, 
it seems a pity that so many thousands of 
tons of these two species should be an- 
nually wasted in the forests of northern 
Brazil. 

Those chestnuts we gathered this morn- 
ing and placed in the ashes before we sat 
down, having duly pricked them in or- 
thodox fashion, must be ready now. Right 
good they are, worth half-a-seore each of 
some of the larger imported nuts, which 
eannot for a moment with 
natives in Chestnut is 
form of chesten-nut, the 
of the chesten-tree. Chesten is only 
Middle English of the Old French 


compare 
these sweetness. 
an abbreviated 
nut 
the 
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chastaigne, which, again, is only a Ro- 
mance form of the Latin castanea. This, 


once more, is the Latinized form of the 
Greek name, for among them the nuts took 
their name from Castana, a city of Pontus, 
where they abounded. The home of the 
old-world chestnut is undoubtedly the 
Mediterranean region, having been estab- 
lished there after the dispersion; and we 
can only dream about the antiquity of the 
cultivation, for in Pliny’s time they recog- 
nized eight noteworthy varieties. 

Gray thinks that our American species 
is only a variety of the European tree, and 
its smaller size can easily be accounted for 


on the seore of its never having been 
brought under human _ cultivation and 


selection. It still retains its native sweet- 
ness, making up in quality what it lacks 
in quantity. One can readily imagine that 
the American castanea is a variety of 
Castanea vesca, for the chestnut stock is a 
sturdy one, not likely to change or die 
out in a hurry. At Tortworth Park in 
Gloucestershire, England, there is a chest- 
nut tree that has a history. In the reign 
of Stephen, king of England (1135), it was 
called the great Chestnut of Tortworth, 
a name that carries it well back into the 
times of easly Saxon king's, at least. In 
1878, this tree bore fruit abundantly, and 
when measured in 1820 its circumference 
at five feet from the ground was fifty-two 
feet, with a clear diameter of twelve feet, 
the dimensions of a cottage room. On the 
slopes of Mt. Etna, however, there was, in 
the early part of the last century, a tree 
before which the Great Chestnut of Tort- 
worth was a mere child. When M. Houel 
measured it, the cireumference was two 
hundred and four feet. The mighty bole, 
alas, was hollow, and a family had taken 
up their residence in the interior; and 
when fuel was not handy, they supplied 
themselves by cutting out their walls. It 
wonder that this monareh of the 
woods was called the Chestnut of a Tun- 
dred Horses. When we think of the age 
of such trees as these, and remember that 
their fruit-bearing period lasts over a 
thousand years, there is no difficulty in 
believing that, although the dispersal of 
plants southward may have taken place 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, the 
slight differences that distinguish our 


is no 


chestnut from that of the old world are 
merely varietal and not specific, due to 
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slight climatic changes from the condi- 
tions under which the common ancestor 
lived. In some other cases, there is no 
doubt of the actual identity of species, al- 
though the broad Atlantie rolls between 
the present representatives. 

Try a peanut. Ah! you smile and say 
that they are vulgar? Well! that depends 
entirely upon circumstances. Toothpicks 
and finger-nail files are often fine works of 
art, but when vou use them as vou stand in 
the queue, waiting to struggle to your seat 
to see Bernhardt, or at the street corner 
watching for the next trolley, there are 
some ill-natured persons who will say that 
the dainty things are vulgar. It is merely 
a mistake in logic, putting the blame on 
the instrument instead of on the agent. 
Peanuts are good food. At least, so say 
some of the authorities; and peanut butter 
has come to be regarded as a dainty, even 
at some of the mysterious functions in 
which the chafing dish is brought into 
requisition. No! I have no shares in 
either a Virginian farm or a California 
peanut association. I only wish I had, for 
the time is coming when we shall walk 
boldly into the grocery store and ask for 
peanut oil as calmly as we now request the 
finest Lueea olive oil, and with a much 
better chance of getting what we ask for. 

The spread of the culture of the peanut 
is nothing short of phenomenal. <A native, 
probably of Surinam, in Central America, 
it was introduced in Brazil and Peru in 
the days of that mysterious civilization of 
which evidences remain in records and 
monuments. Then it traveled, perhaps 
long before Columbus set out on his hap- 
hazard journey, and reached China. By 
that enterprising people (enterprising in 
those bygone days) it was earried to India, 
Ceylon, and the Malav Archipelago. Thus, 
Asian tropics were blessed with a truly 
American plant. Then, again, Portuguese 
adventurers, after the discovery of Amer- 
ica by belated Europeans, carried the 
peanut in their slave ships to the African 
eoast; and thus another continent was 
added to the conquests of the American. 
Later days have seen it invade Australasia, 
and its culture there is urged, not only for 
the sake of food for man in the nuts, but 
also for eattle in the foliage. 

After all, the shell is not a nut, but a 
pod, as much as the receptacles of our 
peas and beans are pods. Arachis hypogea, 


as the learned called the plebeian peanut, 
is of the leguminous order. If you ex- 
amined a flower, you would at once be 
struck with the long two-lipped calyx and 
the yellow papilionaceous corolla, with its 
eight stamens united into a single parcel. 
There is a very long style which ends in 
a thickened mass covered with hairs, where 
it comes in contact with the stamens. 
After fertilization has taken place in the 
flower, a curious process begins. The 
stalk that carries the ovary becomes 
elongated to the extent of two or three 
inches, and while lengthening, it curves 
down toward the ground, and ultimately 
buries itself there. If it cannot enter the 
earth, it withers, and no fruit is matured. 
If, however, it can bury itself out of sight, 
the ovary begins to swell and ripens into 
the yellowish-white capsule we know so 
well, contracted in the middle and contain- 
ing generally two seeds. An allied plant, 
the Voandzeia, has the same habit, and so 
has a clover whieh T have picked on the 
sandy shores of Cornwall in England. 

Tf you are wise, vou will never admit the 
cocoa-nut, as we know it, to your feast. 
In the form in which it appears in our 
markets, with its pulp solid and dry, and 
its milk seanty, whitish, and sickly, it is 
not food for man, whatever it may be for 
the other thing. To really enjoy a cocoa- 
nut, you must go to the regions where it 
grows, and take it from the palm before 
the shell has hardened, while the pulp is 
strictly pulp and the milk is only water. 
Then you ean slice off the top, drink the 
fluid, and eat the pulp with a spoon. In 
this way, vou may consume as many as 
four good-sized nuts a day, and be all the 
better for it. In this way, there is no 
struggling with a saw, a hatchet, or a 
hammer; the water is a drink “ fit for the 
gods,” and the pulp is no bad substitute for 
a good eustard; and, above all, there is no 


-indigestion. When cocoa-nuts reach us 


in these eold climates, they are all very 
well for expressing, for the sake of the oil, 
but for food—never. 

3ut why are there nuts at all? Plants 
grow from succulent pumpkins as well as 
from flinty ecocoa-nuts. Seeds are indeed 
a mysterious study, from the sea cocoa-nut, 
that weighs some forty pounds, to the little 
nutlets of some orchid, of which a hundred 
thousand will not weigh an ounce; from 
the seed of a species of mistletoe, that posi- 
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tively walks along a branch until it finds 
a suitable spot, to the walnut, that drops at 
the very feet of its parent; from the shoot- 
ing cucumber, that will throw its seeds to 
a distance of many feet, to the burr that 
clings to the dress of any one who passes, 
or to the skin of any animal that touches 
it. There is a system about these things. 
Each is doing the best for itself, and the 
ways of some are devious. Some ancient 
teleologists—nay, not so very ancient— 
used to teach that all things were made for 
the “lords of creation.” But such could 
searcely explain why I prick my fingers 
in extracting the chestnut from its shell. 
You may rely upon it that you and I are 
not in the reckoning at all. You and I 
and all of our kind might starve before the 
walnut would fold its tissues into a 
facsimile of our brain, and then inclose 
them in a hard shell, and coat that shell 
with a bitter and tough integument. It is 
not for us that the cocoa-nut secretes that 
half-pint of luscious fiuid. As we sit by 
the fire and crack our nuts, we are doing 
just what the plants do not want done. 
The very last thing they expect to befall 
their offspring is that they should be 
slaughtered for man’s holiday. Nuts are 
formed for the very purpose of securing 
the perpetuation of the species. For this 
the chestnut, for instance, first of all, 
stores up an amount of rich starch, in 
order that the young plant may have a 
store of food to set it well on the way of 
life. Then, it incloses the store of food 


in a tough rind to protect it from enemies; 
and as if this were not enough, it again in- 
closes this in a spiny covering, to warn off 
all depredators. The walnut secretes val- 
uable starch and oil in its tissues, folds 
and refolds those tissues on such a plan 
that they shall successively minister sup- 
plies to the young plant, seals them up in 
a hard receptacle, and wraps that recep- 
tacle in a case so tough and bitter that 
few enemies will persist in piercing it be- 
fore it is buried deep beneath the fallen 
leaves. If rodent enemies are not so very 
truculent, the shell is not so very hard, but 
if eager and hardy ones abound in the sur- 
roundings, then the shell is strengthened 
to resist them; and for this reason I sus- 
pect that the habits of the rodents of the 
New World are more truculent than those 
of the Old, for the shell of our Juglans 
is far more capable of resistance than that 
of Jove’s nut in the eastern climes. So it 
is with each nut. A glance at a nut from 
any portion of the globe will afford an in- 
diecation of the amount of danger that sur- 
rounds the parent species, for it will dis- 
close the means taken to prepare for the 
struggle for existence. Within every unit 
of life there is something ever at work at 
the process of adaptation, and neither 
physies nor metaphysics has yet formu- 
lated an expression that will adequately 
indicate the method, the power, and the 
limitations of its operations. There still 
lie vast fields of fascinating knowledge be- 
yond the Known. 





SOME COMMONLY MISUNDERSTOOD BIRDS 


By LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


line of inquiry are always surprised 

to find how much they have to un- 
learn. What that great word artist, Stev- 
enson, called “ the bear-hug of custom,” ex- 
tends to beliefs no less than to actions, and 
the woeful lack of discrimination which 
Tacitus lamented is probably as much a 
source of error now as in the days of that 
most discriminating historian. It cer- 


GS Tine of in who undertake a special 


tainly extends to the realm of ornithology, 
and for many reasons, not a few of which 
are obvious. The earliest students of our 
bird life had many difficulties to contend 
with, and mistakes and confusions were to 
be expected. Thus it happened that in not 
a few instances really good and worthy 
birds got bad names which they do not 
deserve and which hang to them with all 
the tenacity of popular superstition. All 
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‘* When all the ground and even the weed tops are snowed under.”’ 
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things considered, perhaps Audubon pos- 
sessed the greatest genius for observation 
and delineation of any bird student who 
ever lived. No single man has done such 
valuable work in his chosen field; but 
Audubon was not a trained scientific 
ornithologist, and even he made mistakes. 
When we remember that the same species 
of birds often have very different habits 
in different parts of the country, and that 
there is in some instances not only a 
variety of names attached to the same 
species in different localities, but even an 
interchange of designations between two 
or three different species, the wonder is 
thet popular impressions are as correct as 
they are. One curious source of error is 
the fact that English bird books and 
articles are sometimes read without a 
thought of their not applying to our land, 
and a lamentable instance of this occurred 
in my experience last year. A young lad 
went with me on a fishing excursion, and 
as we were tramping over a long hill that 
was mantled in shrubbery we heard the 
black billed cuckoo’s low-toned, strangely 
diffused call. I named the bird and told 
him how plentiful they were in that im- 
mediate locality, and then the conversa- 
tion turned back to yellow bass. A few 
days later my young friend read in an 
English book of the depredations and knav- 
ish impositions of the cuckoo. He grew 
irate, looked up a stuffed specimen in the 
school museum that he might know his 
quarry by sight as well as sound, and then 
he went gunning for cuckoos on that hill- 
side. Next day he brought me five beau- 
tiful light brown birds with green lights 
shimmering in their coats, and all summer 
long he did penance for his unintentional 
sin by hunting cow-birds. I onee knew a 
gentleman who, with unexcusable igno- 
ance, shot song sparrows and vesper birds 
about his country home all one summer be- 
cause he supposed them of the same species 
as the pestiferous European sparrow which 
he had observed tearing to pieces the nest 
of a robin in the shade trees in front of 
his farmhouse. We can all remember how 
disappointed we were to find that all the 
charming old -rhymes and tales of robin 
redbreast and the lark’s song were not in- 
spired by our harbinger of the morning 
and the winsome flutist of our upland 
fields. But worthy as these of our birds 
are, the eulogies no more belong to them 
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than Thoreau’s matchless encomium of the 
wood thrush belongs to the song thrush of 
the British Isles. 

Everyone knows that our’ gleesome 
minstrel of the northern meadow who fills 
the June air with bursting bubbles of tink- 
ling melody and is ealled bobolink, 
changes his name and dress and goes south 
to be slain and eaten as the reed bird, and 
the practice is so old and appeals so 
strongly to man’s most commanding organ, 
that we must try to become reconciled to 
a flaming wickedness. But we do rebel 
when we see our familiar friends, the 
robins, offered for sale as game in the 
South, and we are ready to weep when we 
see wood thrushes—divine psalmists in the 
North—killed as legitimate quarry on the 
southern gulf coast, even though they be 
shy and silent there, and, ludicrous to say, 
in some localities known as swamp quail. 
It is really surprising to find what gen- 
eral ignorance of birds there is among 
intelligent people. Everybody knows the 
raseally English sparrow, the vagabond 
crow, the neighborly robin, the gregarious 
blackbird, the military oriole; but it is a 
melancholy fact that the vast majority of 
people are unable to identify more than 
a half dozen of the more abundant species 
that nest and sing in any locality. With 
such general ignorance it is not surprising 
that errors and even rank superstitions 
regarding certain species sometimes pre- 
vail. Because of his beautiful coat the 
bluejay is generally much admired, and 
in one locality in Indiana I found the 
country people regarded him as the pro- 
tector of smaller species and believed him 
a wonderful night singer. Perhaps be- 
cause of his frequent unmusical quack, the 
catbird has a bad name in many districts, 
and is thought to be a murderous enemy 
to the very small birds. Yet there is not 
a greater knave among birds, or a more 
unmusical disturber of the woodland quiet, 
than the bluejay, and no finer fellow and 
few better singers than the catbird are to 
be met with on bosky highways. 

A very frequent source of error is what 
I may call newspaper ornithology. <A per- 


son of no scientific knowledge but with 
plenty of ardor takes a vacation where the 
birds are abundant and tuneful. He writes 
straightway a bird article for his paper. 
His lack of trained observation leads him 
as much astray as his want of exact sys- 
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tcmatie information; more often than not 
he calls upon his fancy to embellish his 
story. Ilis contribution may read very 
prettily, and be a conglomeration of 
ludicrous mistakes. As a matter of fact, 
' years of study in divergent localities may 
be given to a single species, and some- 
thing be learned with every season. Even 
"many writers of renown are without any 
proper appreciation of bird individuality. 
The lower in the seale one goes the more 
homogeneous all animals are found to be; 
but in the class birds, there is marked 
diversity in character among all species. 
Romanes, the very highest authority as to 
animal intelligence, tclls us that “it is 
among birds that we first meet with con- 
spicuous advance in the tender feelings 
of affection and sympathy; those relating 
to the sexes and the eare of progeny are 
in this class proverbial for their intensity, 
offering in fact a favorite type for the 
poet and moralist. The pining of the love 
bird for its absent mate, and the keen dis- 
tress of a hen on losing her chickens, fur- 
nish abundant evidence of vivid feelings 
of the kind in question.” 

The older bird writers are especially at 
fault in their proneness to generalize, and 
even to-day a knowledge of the principles 
of evolution is the great desideratum of 
many of the best known writers of bird 
essays. Perhaps the greatest service that 
Mr. Thompson Seton has done by his de- 
lightful, if somewhat idealistic, books is to 
make us feel the real personality and in- 
dividuality of his non-talking characters, 
to make us feel that they are veritably re- 
lated to ourselves. 

Few general readers understand pre- 
cisely what is meant by winter birds. Bird 
students are not always intelligible to the 
general public with their divisions into 


permanent residents, summer residents, 
winter visitants, transient summer visit- 
ants, ete. By the permanent resident 


species of a locality, they mean species 
that nest in that locality, and some in- 
dividuals of which remain the winter 
through. Almost all the individuals of 
almost all of the so-called resident species, 
as a matter of fact, migrate and winter in 
the South, and so, too, not a few of the 
so-called winter visitants often nest far 
south of their usual breeding districts. 
Thus one might write a long list of winter 
birds that would be perfectly intelligible 
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to bird students, and ratlicr misleading to 
the general reader. 

A more vital question than that of tem- 
perature with these winter birds in the 
North is that of food. Few who have 
made no study of birds understand how 
curious is their physiological economy. 
When all the ground and even the weed 
tops are snowed under, starvation stares 
many birds in the face, and then the most 
timid will venture into the sheds of farm- 
houses or into barns in search of crumbs 
and seeds. Not a few become so weak and 
low in vitality from lack of nourishment 
that they do freeze to death. But it is a 
solace to those who have noticed birds on 
bitter wintor days, to know that few 
creatures are better organized to brave the 
cold, if only food enough can be obtained. 
And enough for the average bird means 
not a little. A bird may be arrayed not 
less beautifully than the lilies of the fields 
without toil or worry, but food is a dif- 
ferent and ofttimes a most anxious mat- 
ter. Most winged life eats enormously, 
and all the waking hours are meal times. 
Someone has estimated that a robin could 
devour three hundred earthworms between 
morning song and roosting time, and that 
a pair of grosbeaks could easily swallow a 
quart of bugs of various kinds while sum- 
mer daylight lasts. Towever conjectural 
such estimates may be, anyone who has 
watched parent birds feed their nestlings 
will know that bird appetites are as in- 


ordinate as unsqueamish. Between the 
bird’s hunger and that of the chicks, 


scarcely time is found to voice the natural 
joy and pride of parents. When we con- 
sider the high heart pressure, the rapid 
circulation and respiration of birds and 
the warmth of feather coats, we know that, 
sufficient food being found to supply 
warmth and reinforce vitality, birds need 
have little fear of frosts. The scattered 
seeds from weeds, insect eggs and larva 
under the bark of trees, the grubs in de- 
eayed logs, frozen berries, fruits and buds, 
and many chance seattered morsels are 
found, but in spite of an appetite not over- 
fastidious if enormous, the winter birds’ 
stomachs know meny a disappointed hour. 
Even the brave and indiscreet robin that 
is tempted North all too early, is often 
betrayed by the fickle spring he sought to 
herald. Tis early song floats one day on 


a warm south wind, but the next a flurry 
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of winter drives him to the evergreens, and 
he is forced to dine on the hard frozen 
fruit of the mountain ash tree or thorn- 
apple bush. 

Of many of these so-called winter birds, 
especially those that sing, I have had the 
privilege of speaking before in this maga- 
zine, but certain larger winter birds of 
wide distribution, though generally known, 
are commonly misunderstood, and of these 
T would be allowed a few words. They are 
birds of prey most of them, and it happens 
that those of worst charact2r have somehow 
come to be looked upon with most favor. 

Now, of all native American birds, the 
crow is probably the one which is common 
to most localities in the United States, 
both in winter and in summer. Neverthe- 
less, crows are migratory birds—probably 
all birds are to some extent. The sly, 
tricksy and sagacious old blackleg, who is 
all black but legs and bill, thrives on per- 
secution. Since the advent of the white 
man into his land, there has been a state 
of war in which he has certainly more than 
held his own. No bird more wary or re- 
sourceful or strategic. 

Not only does he know a gun when he 
sees it, but it is firmly asserted by many 
who have sought his life that his keen eye 
will accurately estimate the range of all 
firearms. He has few well-wishers, and 
although recent scientific investigation 
goes to show that on the whole he is rather 
a benefit than a hurt to agriculture, it 
is difficult to persuade the farmer, who 
actually sees him pulling up the corn, to 
love him. But even those who speak with 
authority about the crow’s claim to favor 
are not altogether in agreement. Thus 
Dr. Abbott declares “the crow is a useful 
bird, in spite of the mischief of which it 
is guilty, and that is the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole matter.” While Mabel 
Osgood Wright, admitting that from the 
standpoint of the agricultural economist 
“the crow seems to be pronounced not 
guilty,” because of the cut worms and de- 
structive bugs and insects which he de- 
vours, yet says he is “a coward with a 
hoarse voice and disagreeable manners, 
added to a most cffensive, crouching per- 
sonality, hiding a world of cheap craft.” 
But Mr. Chapman says the bird laughs 
at man’s attempt to entrap him. “As for 


fear, I doubt if he knows what it means.” 
We may all form our private opinion of a 
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bird so abundant and widely distributed, 
and though we may not be disposed to 
make a hero of him, as one literary nat- 
uralist has done, we cannot deny him high 
cleverness along with his swaggering in- 
solence. The crow asks no favors, will 
take care of himself, and cares little what 
we decide; and I am much his friend as 
against certain other birds which our laws 
protect. In spite of being man’s heredi- 
tary enemy the shifty-winged sinner is 
ofttimes tamed and domesticated, and 
makes one of the most intelligent and 
amusing pets, though, like others of his 
color, he is given to thieving and practical 
jokes for which he seems to have a diaboli- 
eally acute sense. Such a recreant rascal 
is he that when tamed he may be used as 
a decoy for his own kind, alluring them to 
their death. He has a remarkable memory. 
Wilson tells us of a pet crow which 
escaped and took to wild life and joined 
a flock of fellow vagabonds. Nearly a 
year later when out marauding he spied his 
quondam master in a field, and flew down 
and perched upon his shoulder long enough 
to exchange the compliments of the day, 
and then, in spite of. being invited to stay, 
flew off and joined his fellow thieves 
again. On less trustworthy authority, I 
have the story of an invalid farmer’s pet 
crow that used to fly to the country doctor 
whenever his master had a bad turn. I 
myself once made the acquaintance of a 
tame crow belonging to the proprietor of 
a livery stable in a small Msichigan village, 
and it was the habit of the bird to fly out 
to meet returning rigs, when he would 
ride home on the horse’s back. That the 
crow does make himself an unmitigated 
nuisance in more ways than one I was 
thoroughly persuaded last May. A little 
jungle of bushes and young trees through 
which a brook sings was near a farmhouse 
where I was staying, and it seemed an ad- 
mirable place for bird study. But every 
time I entered this likely domain a crow 
would hover over it, lighting ofttimes on a 
tip of nearby trees and always cawing a 
torrent of discordant crow abuse which 
alarmed the songbirds and not a little tried 
my nerves. Twice I took a rifle with me, 
but on these occasions the black scamp 
contented himself with continuous eawing 
high above the edge of the thicket, con- 
tinually screaming crow jeers. 

The bluejay, as before stated, is another 
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questionable bird, but he is a handsome, 
showy, dashing fellow, not lacking in cour- 
age. Though he has many admirers, he 
is probably one of the most unconscionable 
rascals among birds. He should find little 
favor with bird-lovers since he is much 
given to feeding on eggs and fledglings of 
songbirds. It is true that he is in a 
measure insectivorous, but that is probably 
only when he finds no nest of small birds 
to furnish him with a repast. With his 
jaunty manner and handsome crest, his 
beautiful coat of blue and white and black, 
he adds a dash of life and color to the 
winter landscape; but his sins altogether 
outweigh his virtues. He is as beautiful, 
if less sprightly, when dead and stuffed; 
and, like the Indian, it is only when the life 
is out of him that you may be sure that 
he is good. There is another bird to be 
seen in winter, about which there is a lack 
of consonance among authorities, and that 
is the northern shrike. That this bird is 
a cannibal of the most savage and in- 
satiable kind should be known to all. 
Toward the close of last March I discov- 
ered one on the edge of a thicket, and dur- 
ing the half hour I had him most of the 
time in view through my opera glass saw 
him kill a junco and a song sparrow. The 
juneco he pounced upon from a higher 
perch and carried away into the woods. 
But a few minutes later the shrike ap- 
peared, and this time stole warily through 
the bushes to where three or four sparrows 
were singing. One of these he caught 
after an exciting wing chase, and then, 
instead of devouring it or impaling it on 
a thorn, dropped it and flew away. The 
needless atrocious murder of one of these 
brave little lovable creatures of early 
spring aroused my lasting hatred. Dr. 
Coues declares the shrike “an ogre whose 
victims are so many more than he can 
eat that he actually keeps a private grave- 
yard for the balance.” Yet Ernest Thomp- 
son and Miss Wright think him worthy of 
protection because he sometimes eats mice, 
grasshoppers, and English sparrows. The 
advantage of sparing a single bird that 
destroys hundreds of other birds that are 
of decided advantage to agriculture be- 
cause the murderer’s diet is sometimes 
partly a benefit to farmers, is based upon a 
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system of economy not comprehensible tu 
ordinary minds. There are four winter 
birds that I feel like recommending to 
sportsmen as targets—the English spar- 
row, the bluejay, the sharp-shinned hawk, 
and the shrike or butcher-bird. But of 
these the jay and the shrike seem to be 
protected by the laws of New York and 
certain other States. 

There are two other kinds of birds which 
we are taught from childhood to condemn, 
but which scientific investigators have 
proven worthy for the most part of pro- 
tection—the hawks and the owls. Of the 
winter hawks, Dr. Fisher has proven, by 
systematic examination of the contents of 
the stomachs, all except the sharp-shinned 
to be birds worthy of favor. The owls, too, 
are of real service to the farmer. There is 
this to be said for both of these last-named 
birds of prey—if they do destroy useful 
small birds they also destroy certain 
rodents that destroy eggs and fledglings. 
If hawks or owls sometimes eat a warbler, 
an oriole or a vireo, they also sometimes 
eat a squirrel or ether small quadruped, 
which if spared might destroy many of 
these smaller birds. So here is a com- 
plicated problem in economics, the solution 
of which we may be content to leave to 
sentiment. But no such case can be made 
out for the chrike or the blue jay. If en- 
thusiasm sometimes carries certain bird- 
lovers beyond the pale of practical sense 
in matters of bird protection, that fact 
may in its turn find justification in the in- 
satiable love of destruction which almost 
universally fires the heart of the boy (and 
too often even the man) with a gun, and 
with a disposition to kill. 

Many well-known birds, like the robin, 
song sparrow and chickadee, seem to go no 
farther south than necessary; while others, 
like the bobolink, barn swallow, and vireo. 
winter in the tropics. But when the breed- 
ing season is over, birds moult, and the new 
coat in many species is a sombre one. The 
song birds, too, lose their joyous voices; 
it is a changed bird that we see in the 
naked winter bushes. If we lament their 


scarcity then, we rejoice the more when. 
they return in the spring to ornament 
woods and fields with happy life and flash- 
ing color and heartsome song, 
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‘¢ The best test of the worth of any sport should be the demand that sport makes upon those 


qualities of mind and body, which in their sum we call manliness.’’—THEopore Roosevett. 


stew No question of deeper signifi- 
Create Game cance is before the American 
Preserves people than that touching the 
in Forest conservation of our forests and 
saan of our wild uaimal and bird 
life. There was a time when preservation 
of game was viewed by the average news- 
paper reader as a pet theory of sportsmen. 
A great many people once looked upon con- 
servation of the large American mammals 
as particular legislative dispcasation for 
the especial pleasure of the men who 
hunted. But none save the ignorant believe 
se in our day of enlightenment on these 
subjects. The splendid work of the national 
Biological and Forestry departments at 
Washington has gone a long way to show 
and to convince the people that this is not 
a matter in which only sportsmen are in- 
terested, but one which deeply concerns 
Americans of all classes, and especially 
those directly interested in the agricul- 
tural returns of the country. 

It has been shown repeatedly—so re- 
peatedly that there is no real reason for 
detail here—how the game, both large and 
small, of America is disappearing; at the 
rate it was going, only a few years were 
needed to witness the disappearance of at 
least several species of American fauna; 
even as the bison disappeared. This is an 
old story to the majority of my readers; 
and I am only referring to it now to em- 
phasize the necessities of the situation for 
the information of those who happen not 
+o be informed. 

Nothing relating to the preservation of 
both game and forest has come before 
Congress with half the force or half the 
importance as the present effort making 
to create game preserves in the present 
forest reserves. For a year the Boone & 
Crockett Club has been diligently gather- 
ing data to offer at Washington in sup- 
port of such a bill as the Honorable John 
F. Lacey has recently fathered; with his 


strength and influence added to that of the 
Club, there seems good reason for feeling 
hopeful of a Federal law which will mate- 
rially extend the range, the influence, and 
the value of our forest reserves by mak- 
ing them also game refuges. I am not 
putting it too strongly, I feel sure, when I 
say that Mr. Lacey, in carrying through 
into law what is known as the Lacey Bill, 
has done more for the practical protec- 
tion of feathered game in Amevyica than 
any single man in the country. It is emi- 
nently fitting, therefore, that he should 
now put forth a bill for the preservation 
of our bigger game. The bill introduecd 
by Mr. Lacey into the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 29th day of January last 
is one 


“To transfer certain forest reserves to the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, to 
authorize game and fish® protection in forest 
reserves and for other purposes.” This bill 
provides “that the President is authorized to 
set apart by Executive order such forest re- 
serves or parts thereof as he may deem proper 
for game and fish preserves, and in such pre- 
serves the Department of the Interior or the 
Department of Agriculture in control of such 
forest reserve shall make all rules and regu- 
lations in the discretion of the Secretary of 
such Department as may be deemed by him 
necessary for the protection of the animals, 
birds, and fish therein, and may designate the 
times and manner in which game and fish may 
be taken or killed therein.” The bill further 
provides “that any forest officer, special 
agent, ranger, or custodian of any forest re- 
serve may, without process in hand, arrest any 
person found violating or attempting to vio- 
late” the state or territorial forestry cr 
game laws or regulations. Further it pro- 
vides “that no forest reserve or part thereof 
shall be so set apart as a game and fish pre- 
serve within anv state unless the Governor of 
such State shall, in writing, request the Presi- 
dent to issue such order.” 


It is a convincingly fair provision for 
that considerable number of people who 
are still unpersuaded of the merit and 
of the need, indeed, of forestry and game 
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preservation. It assures them of certain 
State discretionary power that ought to 
allay all fear of the friends of the cause 
“running things.” On the other hand it 
suggests to the friends of protection that 
it is not enough to simply meet and pass 
resolutions: they must work hard, and 
among the} people. 


President I was very much impressed by 
Roosevelt’s (What President Roosevelt said 
Wise and ion this subject the other night 
Timeiy lat the Boone & Crockett an- 
Atvics nual dinner, held in Washing- 
ton. In substance he said that it was not 
enough for organizations and clubs and 
the friends of game protection and of 
forestry preservation generally, to merely 
meet and pass excellent resolutions, or to 
consider they were doing the limit of their 
best work by sending delegations to Wash- 
ington to approach the heads of the vari- 
ous departments. The real work, the 
President emphasized, is done in the 
States among the people. The Senators 
and the Representatives reflect the opin- 
ion of their respective constituents. If 
the consensus of home opirion is against 
game preservation, the Senator or the 
Representative must respect it; so, too, 
if the home opinion favors forestry and 
game preservation, the Senator or Repre- 
sentative at Washington dare not ignore 
it. The President spoke very strongly on 
the need of all friends of these great ques- 
tions working among the people; and I am 
taking this opportunity of making public 
the sentiment he expressed to his fellow 
club men, because it is advice sorely 
needed by a great majority of the well- 
intentioned :men who, in one way and 
another, are seeking to help on the work 
for adequate protection. There are a 
great many leagues and clubs and asso- 
ciations in America devoted to the pro- 
tection of game and incidentally to the 
preservation |of forests. All are sincere 
in their protestations and earnest in their 
endeavors. But a very small percentage 
of them are doing effective work, and not 
more than one or two are accomplishing 
as much as they might. Increase of mem- 
bership, individual exploitation through 
the press, vanity, and a general trumpet- 
ing of achievements occupy too much the 
attention of a majority of the associa- 
tions. In many other instances impotency 


of effort is, too, I am sure, as much to be 
attributed to ignorance of how to go to 
work as to any other cause. 

Therefore, I repeat the words of the 
President--make your missionary efforts 
among the people; seek to influence for 
the good the public opinion of your 
State; you must work to create a proper 
understanding among your fellow towns- 
men of what this great question implies. 
This is the surest means of attaining 
proper legislation; it is a direct path to 
the protection of game and preservation 
of our forests. 


There appears to be the usual 
_——.. amount of speculation this 
YachtClub Year, as last, concerning the 
Forget prospective America’s Cup 

challenger. Little doubt exists 
that Sir Thomas Lipton will challenge 
again, although at present writing nothing 
official has been received. It is also practic- 
ally certain that the new boat will be called 
Shamrock III. This much we know, but 
nothing more. A little while ago a rumor 
came out of England that Sir Thomas was 
to be elected to the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron. If Sir Thomas is pleased with the 
prospect we congratulate him, because 
Lipton is the kind of sportsman whom we 
always wish to get his heart’s desire (the 
America’s Cup of course excepted); but 
we hope Sir Thomas keeps his yachting 
history sufficiently fresh in mind to always 
be aware of the impropriety of challeng- 
ing for the America’s Cup in the name of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, should he be 
elected to that Club. Otherwise the New 
York Yacht Club would find itself in the 
embarrassing position of having to rebuke 
a man who is too good a sportsman to be 
put in such a position. 

The New York Yacht Club could not 
with self-respect accept a challenge from 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. It is not 
to be forgotten that Lord Dunraven and 
Valkyrie III. came over here represent- 
ing the Royal Yacht Squadron, of which 
the then Prince of Wales was Commodore. 
After most unsportsmanly conduct during 
the races, Dunraven made an atrocious 
charge of fraud against the American 
yacht and repeated it in England. The 
New York Yacht Club forthwith insti- 
tuted a thorough investigation of Dun- 
raven’s accusations, and as he failed ut- 
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terly to substantiate his charges, the New 
York Yacht Club expelled Dunraven from 
its membership and forwarded to the 
Royal Yacht Squadron a complete state- 
ment of the case. The Royal Yacht 
Squadron took literally no action in the 
matter, and has not to this day apologized 
for the outrageous conduct of its official 
1epresentative. 

I know of no parallel to this case in 
sporting history; if the New York Yacht 
Club should ever accept a challenge from 
the Royal Yacht Squadron it would for- 
feit, and justly so, the respect of every 
sportsman in America. 


Tlowever the interest may fluc- 
tuate so far as international 
yachting is concerned, at least 
it looks as if sport will not be lacking 
among the schooners on either side the 
Atlantic; and this is the class of yacht- 
ing that too long has been neglected. On 
the other side especially is there indica- 
tion of a very lively season, and we may, 
without unbecoming pride, derive some 
satisfaction from Germany’s yachting 
outlook; for the best of their racing two- 
stickers are of American build. When 
the new Meteor squares away for the start- 
ing line, there will be four American-built 
boats in the racing at Kiel—the other 
three being Jduna, formerly Yampa, Lasca, 
and the Nord-West, formerly Alcewa. Thesa 
yachts will also undoubtedly race in the 
Sclent, and it will be interesting to see how 
they fare against the creations of the 
English designer, Soper. Here is a de- 
signer apparently without the reputation 
of Watson and of Fife—but whose boats 
win. 

On this side of the ocean the salvation 
of cur sport will be the one-design and 
smaller classes generally; and, after all, 
the small boats are the ones which provide 
the real sport of yachting. So at all 
events the racing-machine craze has done 
some good, for it is quite responsible for 
the activity in these small classes. What 
with the repeated changing of measure- 
ment rules, resulting from the struggle 
among designers to beat them, the life of 
a racing boat has been seareecly longer 
than one season; henee the development 
of “mosquito” fleets, beeause the original 
cost is comparatively small. 

One-design classes have their advantage 


Not Made 
in Germany 


—they give good even sport and are mag- 
nificent schools for the making of Corin- 
thian sailormen. So far, however, as influ- 
cnee on models is concerned, there is less 
cause for rejoicing over the popularity of 
these classes. It would be a pity if they 
absorbed too much attention, for there is 
absent entirely that test of varying lines, 
which open classes provide, and that sig- 
nify the growth of yacht-designing skill. 
What yachting needs most is a measure- 
ment rule common to all the clubs, and one 
to harmonize racing interests. Some ques- 
tion has been raised as to the efficacy of 
the recently suggested rules, but the next 
number of OUTING will contain very full 
discussions of the subject by Mr. John 
Hyslop and other high authorities. 

And there should be also international 
rule harmony. At present the American 
and the English rules so differ that the 
boats of one country are handicapped in 
the waters of the other. That this should 
be so is as unnecessary and as unreason- 
able as that there should be half a dozen 
different interpretations of the definition 
of an amateur. Anglo-Saxon sport stands 
in need of an international congress at- 
tended by delegates from the several 
branches of sport. 


It is a pity the good name of 
so worthy a game as. hockey 
should be sullied by the vicious 
play of a few clubs, among which the 
team representing the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club seems to be the most frequent 
offender. Hockey is a really grand game, 
and is fast making its way in this coun- 
try. There is the Intercollegiate League, 
as well as an association in nearly every 
city with a rink, such as New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, not to mention the 
very general play throughout New Eng- 
land and the Middle and Northwestern 
states where open-air rinks are possible. 
In Canada, hockey is the one game of the 
winter, from Winnipeg in the extreme 
west to Quebee in the extreme east, all 
along the line. 

Somehow New York hockey affairs have 
got into the hands of men who scem to 
lack sense of the game’s splendid quali- 
ties, and the necessity of keeping the play 
free from hoodlumism. Searcely a match 
is decided around New York, in which a 
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club team participates, that is not filled 
with muckerish work. Tripping indeed 
appears to be regarded by most of the club 
teams, and by the majority of the officials, 
as an indication of skill rather than the 
plain violation of rule that it is. I was 
impressed by this fact the other night in 
watching a game between teams repre- 
senting Yale and the Crescent Athletic 
Club respectively. During the first part 
of the match the play was clean, and Yale 
showed such good team work as to keep 
the Crescents on the defensive. Then the 
Crescent team began their usual rough and 
—excuse the word—dirty worsx. At this 
kind of play the Yale men were outclassed. 
Repeatedly I saw Crescent men very clev- 
erly trip Yale men and put them out of 
the play. The referee being a Crescent 
Club man, his eyes were not so observing 
as mine. 

I cannot understand why this muckerish 
element is tolerated. The salvation of 
hockey, as of all other amateur games, is 
in intercollegiate association, and it would 
seem advisable for the Intercollegiate 
League to separate itself entirely from 
these athletic club teams. 

In addition to the charge of mucker- 
ism which may be brought against the 
Crescent Athletic Club hockey team, is the 
further one of discourtesy to the Canadian 
Association, in playing a man who was 
disqualified by the Canadian Association. 
The Amateur Hockey League, which is 
supposed to care for the rules and the play 
of these New York clubs, is also guilty 
of discourtesy by permitting the Crescent 
team to use this man unchallenged. 

The Canadians have proved again this 
winter that they are still too good for us 
at hockey. They have also showed that 
they play a very much cleaner game than 
the club teams around New York. I wish 
to except the St. Nicholas team from the 
general charge of muckerism; its work is 
usually clean, but it is the only club team 
I have seen this winter of which as much 
can be said. 


To judge by the entries for the 


Broader ; ; 

Association annual championships held 
for Skating under the auspices of the 
interests National Amateur Skating 


Association of America, interest in speed 
and figure-skating does not develop. Every 
year a mere handful of entries, drawn 
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almost entirely from New York and East- 
ern Canada, compete for national honors, 
and rarely indeed do we find an entry from 
New England or from any part of the 
Middle West; and New England is the 
great skating centre of the United States. 
Under the circumstances, it is inconsistent 
to call these championships “ national.” It 
is a genuine regret that more interest is 
not evinced in these annual events, be- 
cause, except for an occasional individual 
of unusual skill, the average of America is 
quite below that of most other countries 
where skating obtains to any substantial 
extent. 

I am inclined to put some of the blame 
for this halting interest upon the present 
Association, which stands in need of much 
broadening. It always has been some- 
thing of a limited liability company run 
by two or three men around New York; 
and while, to be sure, these two or three 
were experienced and worthy men, yet it 
is impossible for an Association to at- 
tempt national jurisdiction or to hope for 
national interest if it is managed entirely 
from one locality; it must become pro- 
vincial. Not half the interest is given to 
ice sports in America that should be; and 
my sole thought in writing this paragraph 
is that the Association call a meeting 
of delegates from the different sections 
where ice sports obtain, and elect a board 
of managers really repiesentative; thus 
not only broadening its particular field of 
cndeavor, but doing something worth while 
for American skating. 

Although none of the Canadian entries 
won a single event in the speed champion- 
ships held at Verona Lake, New Jersey, 
last month, credit for only the one and 
three miles (won by Morris Wood, of New 
Jersey) can be really taken by America; 
the remaining three events of the pro- 
gramme—the half, five, and ten miles— 
were taken by Peter Sinnirud, who, though 
representing the Verona (New Jersey) 
Club, is a Swede, and, while a very fast 
one, does not represent the class of skater 
whom, if I mistake not, the Association 
was organized to foster. 


Because of unusual demands 


Southern er: 
Intercollegiate 0" ™Y time I was unable to 
Football give the usual personal 


attention to a ranking of 
Southern football teams last season, and 
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some strange, not to say amusing, errors 
were made in the placing of the elevens in 
the January issue. It is a convincing les- 
son of the inadvisability of depending on 
other aud superficial judgment. Tennessee 
was placed first among Southern teams 
through the mistaken idea that the George- 
town it defeated was the Washington 
Georgetown instead of the Kentucky 
Georgetown. It is, of course, too late to 
go into detailed comment, but purely as a 
matter of record I am publishing a rear- 
rangement more nearly in accord with the 
respective merits of the elevens—Virginia, 
Gallaudet, Georgetown, St. Johns, Vander- 
bilt, Sewanee, North Carolina, Nashville. 
The strongest All-Southern team for 1901 
would be: 

Carpenter, V. P. L., full back. 

Coleman, Va., and Simpkins, 
halves. 

Tutweiler, Va., quarter-back. 


Sewanee, 


Ware, V. P. I, and Erickson, Gallaudet, 
ends. 

McCormack, V. P. I, and Bennett, Va. 
tackles. 


Abbot, V. P. I., and Harris, Va., guards. 
Givens, Georgetown, centre. 


There is very little to choose among the 
first four or five Southern universities, and 
especially among Virginia, Gallaudet, and 
Georgetown, which are so even as to make 
choice qf first purely a matter of personal 
prejudice. It seems to me that Virginia 
has played the most consistently good 
game of the lot.» As to the individuals, 
there are no doubt others on more south- 
erly teams who perhaps would show equally 
as good as some chosen had they the oppor- 
tunity of games with the stronger elevens. 
In the Southern Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion, Vanderbilt and Sewanee were the 
strongest two, with Nashville a close third. 


Graduate Out of the West come echoes 
Coachingon of the last football season, 
the Pacific = which, although late, are yet 
Coast 


sufficiently interesting to be 
recorded. Of the Michigan - Stanford 
game at Pasadena, which ended the Cali- 
fornia season on New Year’s Day, we have 
already heard the result; but, according to 
recent advices, the game was more closely 
contested than the overwhelming score 
suggests—final victory being accounted 
for as much because of Michigan’s supe- 
rior physical condition as for its superior 


football, Twice in the first half the Cali- 
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fornians were able to try for place-kicks, 
and twice, within a foot of their own goal, 
they held the Michigan men for downs. 
In fact, for the first twenty-five minutes 
of play it was anybody’s game. Michigan 
was in superb physical condition, and went 
through the two periods without losing a 
man, while Stanford called out almost 
every substitute on the field. Such out- 
come, however, is surprising to on one ac- 
quainted with the conditions at this Cali- 
fornia university, for with abundance of 
really first-class material to draw from the 
discipline and the training at Stanford are 
poor. 

The Stanford-California game was in- 
teresting this year as a trial of the gradu- 
ate coach system, which now forms a part 
of their intercollegiate agreement. So 
far as the game itself is concerned, the 
outcome was encouraging. California 
won by better team work than has been 
seen on the Pacific Coast sinee ’97, and 
the result was as much of a surprise to 
California as to Stanford. Both at Berk- 
eley and at Palo Alto the game had been 
regarded as an almost “sure thing” for 
Stanford; her men were heavier, and, with 
few exceptions, individually better. The 
team had shown to better advantage in 
the practice against the athletic clubs. 
Nevertheless, California outplayed her in 
every detail of the game—even in line 
bucking, where the Stanford heavy- 
weights with Slaker, the ex-Chicago play- 
er, at their back, were supposed to be 
strongest. Twelve to nothing, rather than 
two to nothing—the actual score—would 
perhaps indicate better the respective 
playing merits of the two teams. 

But in the matter of intercollegiate 
courtesy and sportsmanlike feeling, the 
graduate coach system appears not to be 
particularly helpful. In a newspaper in- 
terview after the game, Ilead Coach Fick- 
ert, of Stanford, gently insinuated that 
the California team knew the Stanford 
system of signals; and the retort courte- 
ous was given by Head Coach Simpson, 
of California, referring to the Stanford 
students at large, in a jollification after 
the game, as “curs” and “lobsters ”! 

Outside the two big universites, the Re- 
lianee Club, of Oakland; the Olympies, of 
San Francisco, and the Multonomah, of 
Portland, put fairly good teams in the 
field, The best of the three was probably 
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the Olympic team, composed mostly of ex- 
college men, with Cadwalader, the former 
Yale centre, as captain. Of the smaller 
colleges of the Pacific Coast, Nevada sent 
out a very good team, considering the 
smallness of the college. 

The games played by the California uni- 
versitics on their tours are, excepting the 
Michigan game, not worth chronicling. 
As the teams make no pretence of keep- 
ing up practice or training after their 
“big game” in November, these post-sea- 
son matches are to be regarded as inci- 
dental to junketing trips, and should be 
discouraged as neither sportsmanlike nor 
in accordance with the dignity of univer- 
sity sport, or of the colleges concerned. 

From the Pacific Northwest report as to 
quality of athletic work is excellent, but 
disappointing as to ethics. With imported 
Zastern coaches, the general quality of 
football, for example, is advancing, but last 
season saw a rather backward tendency in 
the matter of amateur status. 

It was a disastrous season for the Uni- 
versity of Washington morally and finan- 
cially; a lesson which, no doubt, will serve 
to keep future teams free from profession- 
zlism. The Oregon University was another 
cffender, having played its coach. The 
athletics of the Idaho University need thor- 
ough overhauling from an ethical point of 
view. The Whitman College, of Walla 
Walla, Washington, made an enviable rep- 
utation for wholesomeness both on and off 


the field. 


From the Missouri River dis- 


A Change of : 3 
Heartinthe trict come very encouraging 
Missouri reports. The spirit shown in 
River the Missouri-Kansas game at 
Section 


Kansas City, which this year 
was won by Missouri, revealed a sports- 
manly bearing little short of revolution in 
the sentiment usual to these annual con- 
It has been a great struggle to clean 
up the sport in this section, and Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri State Universities, and 
the Washington University of St. Louis 
have united in sincere effort. They have 
had some difficult institutions to handle, 
especially the American School of Oste- 
opathy and the Warrensburg Normal, 
both of which have grossly offended, and, 
along with the Kansas City Medical 
School, been boyeotted for future games. 

Their task has been a most difficult one, 


tests. 
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and these universities therefore deserve 
the more credit; they should be indorsed 
and vigorously supported by the Middle 
Western Association of Universities. 

All in all the college sport situation 
throughout the country is very satisfac- 
tory. It needs now only that the Southern 
Intercollegiate Association clear up some 
of its confusing rules and make one or 
two others, obviously necessary by the 
experience of the last season. 

One of the most pleasing bits of read- 
ing to have come under my eyes for some 
time is an editorial in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege paper of January 31 commending the 
action of its Athletic Council in declaring 
ineligible two candidates for the college 
baseball nine who played on professional 
teams in the past summer. It is not so 
much that the editorial should support the 
college Athletic Council, but it is the true 
ring of it, which indicates the growing 
appreciation among undergraduates that 
college athletics are, as President Eliot 
says, the mere “ by-play,” and to be viewed 
simply and purely as sport for sport’s 
sake. 


The interest aroused by the 
Racquet : : 
im inter-city matches last month 
Improved among teams of the New York, 


Boston, and Philadelphia rac- 
quet clubs, indicate this fine game to be 
making way at a very much increased rate 
on the Atlantic Coast. It is making its 
way, too, though more slowly, out in Chi- 
cago, where match play of a necessity is 
confined to the members of one club—the 
Chicago Athletic Association. 

Perhaps the most noticeable advance of 
play is to be found in Philadelphia, where 
the racquet men appear to have taken such 
a jump in skill as did the polo men a couple 
of years ago. It is something of a feather 
in Philadelphia’s cap to have pulled. off 
the team matches against both Boston and 
New York, especially against New York, 
where the game is older, and first-class 
performers more numerous. With no desire 
to belittle Philadelphia’s victory, I must, 
however, say that the success of its team, 
Messrs. George Brooke and Hugh D. Scott, 
over the New York pair, Messrs. Clarence 
Mackay and Morton Paton, in the third and 
final match of the series, was made possi- 
ble largely by the obviously off-form work 
of Mr. Paton, who, usually steady, was on 
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this occasion surprisingly uncertain on 
his returns. With Boston, Philadelphia 
had an easier task, and won strictly on the 
merit of its work. 

For the championship events this year 
there is prospect of an increased number 
of entries, and closer and more interesting 
contests than usual. Of the New York 
group of players half a dozen have pre-emi- 
nent claims to distinction. Among these 
Clarence Mackay seems most likely to take 
precedence, and is sure to show an increas- 
ingly clever game. Thus far his play 
shows a fore-hand about as good as last 
year, a back-hand stroke considerably im- 
proved, and service with added length and 
speed. He appears, too, to be physically 
stronger. He plays the corners very per- 
sistently, with consummate skill, it is true, 
yet I question if he does not use them a 
little too much. 

’Tis a pity W. B. Dinsmore, Jr., is so 
uncertain a player, for his best is about 
as good as one sees. He seems a little 
stronger on his back-hand this year, and 
his service has its usual terrific speed. 

Milton S. Barger has bettered his game 
all of five aces over what it was last year, 
and is developing into one of the strongest 
all-round players on the list. Tis service, 
ot great speed, is deadly, and, although his 
forehand is somewhat cramped, his back- 
hand is straight and has materially im- 
proved. 

Payne Whitney has also improved very 
much over his last year’s form, especially 
on the back-hand stroke, which formerly 
lacked accuracy; he is a notable getter and 
placer, with a fast service showing plenty 
of cut. 

Ford Huntington is another one of the 
New York first class who is showing steady 
improvement. Ilis game this spring is 
four aces better than it was last sea- 
son, improvement being especially appa- 
rent is in his back-hand and in general 
activity about the court. His fore-hand 
always has been very safe; somehow he 
does not improve his service, which is still 
halting. 

Morton Paton is the veteran of the first- 
class and, as a rule, plays in his best form, 
which is very good indeed. Safe returns 
and good judgment help his legs very con- 
siderably; and he is usually fit to last out 
a long rubber. 

Among the comparative beginners who 
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look likely to reach the first class is Law- 
rence Waterbury, the polo player, than 
whom few men have made greater prog- 
ress in an equal period of practice. As 
might be supposed, he is very active about 
the court, so much so as to threaten Payne 
Whitney’s ranking as the premier getter 
of his club. In addition he has developed 
a very strong fore and back-hand and a 
severe service; if he sticks to the game, Mr. 
Waterbury will see his name on those 
championship record tablets in the New 
York Racquet Club cne day sobn. 

Philadelphia’ group is less experienced, 
but has improved with equal rapidity. This 
is particularly true of George Brooke, 
whose judgment and speed, once familiar 
on the football field, are shown to good ad- 
vantage in the racquet court. He has a 
very good service, uses excellent judgment, 
and both fore-hand and back-hand strokes 
are strong. 

Hugh Scott has also improved his dash- 
ing game, but although he is a good all- 
round man of much enduranee, his lack of 
a strong service weakens his game mate- 
rially, despite the severity of his fore-hand 
stroke. 

kdgar Seott also is playing a stronger 
game, especially on the volley and in his 
service, which is much faster. Ile employs 
a drop stroke which has considerable ae- 
euracy, but continues faulty on his back- 
hand. 

No player in any court puts more power 
into his strokes, or has greater pace than 
Barclay Warburton, who has made very 
rapid strides since 1901. Ilis back-hand 
lacks finish, but his service and fore-hand 
are both very good, and his judgment in 
play is above criticism. 

Of the Boston men, Quiney A. Shaw, 
Hollis Hunnewell, Phillip Stockton, and 
Austin Potter are most prominent, but of 
these only Mr. Shaw may be regarded as 
a likely candidate for national champion- 
ship-honors. Except that the Boston man’s 
periods of steady play are of longer dura- 
tion, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Dinsmore (New 
York) are quite alike in temperament 
and character of game. Both arc brill- 


iant and uncertain by turn, and when 
at his best Mr. Shaw is a remarkebly 


brilliant the most brilliant this 





player 


country has developed—but no one ean 
reckon, when he enters upon match play, 
how the periods will alternate, 


Tf, how- 
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ever, first honors are not an invariable cer- 
tainty for him, at least he must always be 
regarded as the most formidable rival for 
such distinction any other American candi- 
date will encounter. 


Sportsmen view with great sat- 


—— isfaction the manifestly 
Fr increasing interest in fencing 
encing 

Interest among both men and women 


this winter throughout the 
East. The plan of an inter-collegiate fenc- 
ing association is especially worthy of 
attention at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Annapol's, and Pennsylvania—the col- 
leges included in the scope of the scheme. 
The art has made material advance at all 
these institutions in recent years, for which 
credit is due the Columbia fencers, who, in 
perpetuating the traditions left by its son 
and expert swordsman, Mr. W. T. Lawson, 
have kept interest alive through seeking 
annual meetings between teams from Har- 
vard and the Naval Academy. Gratitude 
is due also to the New York Athletic Club, 
where Messrs. Lawson, O’Connor, and 
Ifammond have proved an inspiriting influ- 
enee; and to the Fencers’ Club, where 
Messrs. Beckwith, de Kay, Post, Fitzhugh 
Townsend, and others, have brought new 
life to a one-time waning interest. 

So, while there is as ever the lack of 
united effort among fencers as a class, and 
especially among the teachers, yet it is 
happily true that interest in the art itself 
is broader and deeper, and the average 
skill is improving. And there is plenty 
of room for improvement, for true it is 
that as yet the average form is bad. But 
a very few men fence in really good form; 
the majority have only the idea of touch- 
ing the adversary, and perform acrobatic- 
ally in the endeavor. I could not avoid 
this impression even at the Fencers’ Club 
the other night, when teams from the New 
York Athletic Club, the League, and the 
Fencers’ Club met for the Club trophy, 
which the Fencers’ team won. Except for 
two or three, play of the foil was completely 
lacking. 

It was duelling sword work, with the 
fleuret; a regular hit or miss game. 

Among universities, none has shown 


ereater advance than Yale, whose team 
only the other night defeated one chosen 
from among the members of the Fencers’ 
Fencing is a gentleman’s game and 


Club. 
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should be encouraged; certainly at all edu- 
cational institutions. 


There is much hysteria in the 


Sentiment . 

and Fact movements which now and 
Concerning again are set going for legisla- 
nl tion to prohibit the shooting of 


pigeons from traps; neverthe- 
less, it is a question entitled to deliberate 
and dispassionate discussion. Personally, 
I do not care for pigeon-shooting, simply 
because it is not to my taste to shoot at 
birds sprung from a trap, and I feel that 
practically equal tests of marksmanship 
may be obtained from shooting at clay 
birds. But I cannot and do not indorse 
all the charges of cruelty, ete., which are 
heaped upon those who do shoot pigeons 
from traps. It is not more cruel to shoot 
pigeons than it is to.shoot any other kind 
of bird; and the fact that the pigeon is 
shot from a trap, and is therefore more 
certain of receiving an instantly fatal 
wound, decreases rather than increases any 
possibility of cruelty. Nor can the disap- 
pearance of the pigeon be laid at the door 
of trap-shooting. The truth is that these 
outbursts against trap-shooting are based 
almost entirely on sentimental grounds, 
and as such are deserving of serious con- 
sideration. I should be glad to see such 
sentiment respected; at the same time the 
charges of cruelty and destruction of the 
pigeon breed are not founded on fact. 


The ticket which the Nominat- 


pte on ing Committee of the U. S. 
Officials Golf Association has put forth 

for 1902 is in some respects a 
good one. In view of the criticisms I 


found it necessary to make during last 
year, I am reluctant to discuss the per- 
sonnel of the Association’s proposed offi- 
cers for the current year, lest, in unfriendly 
quarters, my comment be attributed to 
personal animus, which of course it is 
not. The individuality of the Associa- 
tign’s officials, outside of their influence 
on the sport for good or ill, has not the 
smallest interest for me; I discuss the 
question frankly only so far as it relates 
to the game, with the well-being of which 
I am indeed deeply concerned. 

The Association in 1901 distinctly retro- 
graded in prestige and in strength; from 
the selection of a public hotel links for its 
championship to the feeble excuses for 
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dereliction of duty offered through the 
newspapers by its president, the U. S. G. 
A. during 1901 was never up to its class of 
previous years. 

'herefore it would have been well to put 
this year a really strong man at the head 
of the Association, and the failure of the 
Nominating Committee to do so is simply 
another exhibition of that infirmity of 
forceful purpose of whien, so much was 
seen in the past season. Mr. James A. 
Stillman is the man who should have been 
nominated for president of the U.S. G. A.; 
but for his determination to straighten out 
the tangle into which the Executive Com- 
mittee had wound the Association over the 
Travis-Lockwood business, there might 
still be no real reason why “amateurs” 
could not earn a very comfortable living 
as walking billboards for Southern resorts. 
The two men to have done most for the 
Association in the way of rule-making and 
in bracing up its weak officials, are Mr. 
Stillman and Mr. Charles B. Macdonald 
There are several excellent additions to the 
new official family, none more so than Mr. 
David R. Forgan, of the Onwentsia Club, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Mr. Harry H. Devereux, Presi- 


No More eee 
Confusion ‘ent of the Cleveland Maetinée 
Over Club, is to be congratulated on 
Amateur the triumphant issue of the dis- 
Records 


cussion he has waged with the 
Trotting Association for upwards of a 
year. It will be remembered that Mr. Dev- 
ereux’s great trotter, John A. McKerron, 
having a record to wagon of 2:063, was 
penalized for a performance claimed to be 
public, but to which ruling Mr. Devereux 
took exception. There seemed to be a con- 
fliction of official opinion, which confused 
a great many of us as to the real merits of 
Mr. Devereux’s contention. The following 
rule, recently adopted, clears the situation 
and earns Mr. Devereux the gratitude of 
all amateur reinsmen: 

Records cannot be made nor bars incurred 
in trials of speed where there is no pool-sell- 
ing, book-making or other public betting on 
the event, no money competed for, no entrance 
charged or collected from the competing 
horses, no admission fee charged to the grand 
stand or at the gate, or any privileges sold 
of any kind. 

Such performances shall not be considered 
public races. All rules of these associations, 


in so far as they may conflict with this ruling 
are hereby repealed. 
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There is also cause for satisfaction in the 
recommendations voted upon by the com- 
mittees from the National, American, and 
Register Associations, which are to be 
made to the Congress of the National Trot- 
ting Association that will be held in New 
York at about the time this magazine is 
on the press. These recommendations are 
toward protecting the public more and the 
horsemen and horses less, and ought to 
bring about better sport and better racing 
for the coming season. 

Especially is this true of the recom- 
mendation that all the horses in a race 
which have not won a heat in the first 
three shall be sent to the stable. 


Effort is making in New York 


Legalize 
Public State to pass a law permitting 
Amateur public amateur boxing, and if 
Boxing 


“politics ” are kept out, it hasa 
good chance of becoming law. Surely we 
all hope the sport will be iegalized, for it is 
a shame that a game encouraging such 
vigorous, manly qualities as does boxing 
should suffer because a handful of vicious 
men fastened upon it and bore it down intu 
temporary degradation. 

Amateur boxing lost caste in New York 
because of continuously corrupt and ath- 
letically dishonest management. The be- 
ginning of the end started ten or twelve 
years ago when clubs, called amateur, in- 
troduced the “long green” (surreptitiously 
of course) into their prize lists. Under 
such conditions, any other game would 
have fallen, too. 

If the proposed resolution does, and 
sportsmen trust it may, become a law in 
New York, it should earry the provision 
that the boxing be conducted under such 
rules as those of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. These rules are excellent for the 
amateur game, and through giving the 
A. A. U. officials a definite responsibility, 
the Union would be so placed that it could 
not afford to tolerate any but strictly hon- 
est play. 


The last Paris Automobile 


Other ? - ° 

Considerations Show was a peculiarly inter- 

Than Mere esting one to Americans; it 

ye indicated that the French- 
utomobile : : : 

‘Sheonsteat man is keeping his finger on 


the popular automobile 
pulse, and that: American manufacturers 
must continue to reckon with him in the 
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matter of future business. ‘The impressive 
feature of the show, however, was the rec- 
ognition on all sides of the fact that speed 
is not the sole desideratum of an automo- 
bile, and that the average owner wants 
lightness of construction and comfort in 
riding. American manufacturers realized 
from the very beginning that the sale of 
machines given high speed regardless of 
weight must, necessarily and for all time, 
be limited; and the Frenchmen are just 
coming to the same realization. Hence 
the automobile at the 2aris Show was 
lighter, more comfortable, and simpler than 
those seen at any previous exhibition. 
The Germans, taking their models from the 
best French makers, are improving, but 
their machines are not yet to be considered 


in the class with American or French 
products. 

The prospect of a renewal of 
Cast Out ‘ é , 
Politics athletic relations between Yale 
From and Pennsylvania and Harvard 
University ond Princeton is most pleasing 
Sport 


to all friends of college sport. 
‘The period of cessation has been much too 
long for the good of the game, and much 
longer than there was need. Surely we 
must by now have reached a point in our 
cdueational development from which we 
can view college sport less as a political 
than as a sporting element of university 
life. 

And this reunion’ between these 
estranged universities should be the signal 
for general gathering of representatives 
from all eastern colleges. We need in this 
respect to take lessons from the Middle 
West. There absolutely must be co-opera- 
tion in rule making and co-operation in 
rule enforcing. At the present moment, 
although the Harvard and Pennsylvania 
rules are practically similar, they differ on 
important questions from those obtaining 
at Yale, at Princeton, and at Cornell, 
though not so materially at the last. Asa 
perfectly natural result, there is conflic- 
tion in interpretation, undignified squab- 
bling, and unhappy misunderstanding, 
which do much harm to college sport. The 
remedy is—establishment at each univer- 
sity of so-called faculty athletic control; 
not so much for the purpose of the inti- 
mate association or personal management 
of the sports, as for the purpose of secur- 
ing a mature and dependable and perma- 
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nent body, whose word will be final, and 
whose interest in the wholesomeness of uni- 
versity sport, greater than the winning of 
any single contest. There must be a spirit 
of confidence among the universities; much 
better give up intercollegiate sport than 
resort to sending emissaries around the 
country to investigate the past records of 
a rival’s athletes. 

There never was a time in the history of 
American college sport so fitting as this 
for a general meeting of university repre- 
sentatives; if Professor Hollis from Har- 
vard, and Walter Camp from Yale, woul 
jointly or separately send invitations to 
the leading Eastern colleges for such a 
meeting, it would be accomplished forth- 
with. 

Whether or not such happy result be 
forthcoming, in addition to acceptance of 
the “ Providence Rules,” there are three 
provisions that should be universal, for 
together they constitute a sine qua non of 
healthful, peaceful college sport: 

(1) Appointment of a faculty athletic 
committee, with alumni and undergraduate 
representation, which shall be the responsi- 
ble head of sport at every college. 

(2) Restriction of college athletics to 
undergraduates. 

(3) Protests against the eligibility of an 
athlete to be made ten or more days pre- 
vious to the game under discussion, or not 
made at all. 

It ought to be quite possible, under such 
conditions, for universities to settle dis- 
putes amicably, but arbitration should be 
agreed upon in ease of all else failing. 

And, yes, there is yet one other essential 
to healthful, peaceful college sport—con- 
signment to the depths of the Styx of 
those who, in troublous times, fill the news- 
papers with recrimination, personal exploi- 
tation, and Y.-A.-P. 


menert The splendid report of the 
of the New York State Racing Com- 
New York mission is one which should 
Racing have the attention of all inter- 
Commission 


ested in the thoroughbred; for 
this report is one not of mere local, but 
rather of national significance, because of 
the personnel of the Commission (August 
Belmont, FE. D. Morgan, and John San- 
ford), and, because the racing interests in 
New York State are overwhelmingly 


greater than those of any other section of 
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the country. Therefore, the suggestions 
of this Commission command attention. 

Among the statements emphasized in 
their report are (1) that produce stakes 
are the backbone of thoroughbred breeding ; 
(2) that the permanent prosperity of the 
breeding industry is best served by grant- 
ing recognition to only high-class and per- 
manently established racing plants; (3) 
that stakes for fillies and for long-distance 
races be established, on the strength of the 
success of the latter last year. It points 
out that 1901 was the most prosperous rac- 
ing season in the history of the State, and 
that the increase of revenue to agriculture 
societies was considerable in consequence. 

It is a comforting thoug.t that the rac- 
ing interests of the Empire State are cared 
for by men of such character and sports- 
manship and experience as those compos- 
ing this Commission; and it is to be hoped 
their recommendations will be given per- 
manent form at Albany. 


The New York State Forest, 
Fish, and Game Commission, 
in its recent report transmitted 
to the Legislature, makes very 
important recommendations, which all 
sportsmen hope, will have weight with Gov- 
ernor Odell, although his attitude towards 
the fish and game interests of the State 
since inauguration does not warrant confi- 
dence in his giving heed to these or to any 
other needful recommendations. 

That outrageous measure giving over to 
political machine patronage the State 
institutions for the insane, is not the only 
lunatie bill Odell has advocated since he 
went to Albany. 

In brief, the Commission recommends 


“that constitutional amendment be provided 
for the application of scientific conservative 
forestry for State lands. . . . 

“That spring shooting of wild fowl and 
birds of all kinds be prohibited.” It is to be 
remembered that the Governor only recently 
vetoed a bill prohibiting spring shooting, which 
passed the Legislature and came to him for 
signature. 

“That a license fee of $50 be imposed on non- 
resident hunters, excepting members of organ- 
ized clubs in the Adirondacks. yee 

“That provision be made for licensing of 
guides.” 


It is “Up to” 
Gov. Odell 
Once Again 


These are very excellent suggestions, and 
deserve the support of all clubs and asso- 
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ciations interested in the conservation of 
this State’s game. 

lt would seem entirely within the 
province of the Commission to now take 
up that defective game law which, as now 
worded, gave excuse for Justice O’Gorman 
in the Supreme Court to cut down by 
$825,000 the original State claim of 
$1,168,315 against that cold storage com 
pany which the Chief Game Warden last 
year brought to book for gross and re- 
peated violation of the State game law. 
Because of the substitution of “an” for 
“no” in the wording of the law, this stor- 
age company is likely to slip out of the 
greater portion of the adjudged penalty. 

There is also one other very important 
matter rightfully belonging within the vro- 
vince of the Commission, 7. e., the question 
of pound nets. If some prohibitive pro- 
visions are not made pretty shortly with 
regard to pound nets during the months 
of April, May, and June, when the game 
fish are en route to their spawning 
grounds, it will not be many years before 
there will be no fish to protect. It is im- 
possible to ecaleulate the destruction to 
fish life now being worked through want 
of strictly enforced laws. Those seeking 
information as to the amount of devasta- 
tion possible to illegal netting may gather 
overwhelming data by studying the present 
situation in England, where they thought 
not of closing the gate way until after the 
spawn were eaten. We have not yet reached 
that condition in America, but it will come 
—unless preventive laws are made soon. 


New Orleans Recently a dispatch, started 


Sportsmen, from New Orleans, has been 
Attention! 


going the rounds of the press, 
to the effect that a “Mr. J. M. Cum- 
mings, Treasurer of the Louisiana Cypress 
Company,” took two Chicago friends 
duck-shooting on Louisiana waters; “that 
the party was gone just a week,” and, 
employing “a large force of hunters to 
keep the ducks flying,” killed in that time 
“between 1500 and 1600 ducks and geese.” 
This comes pretty near being the most dis: 
graceful slaughter to have been heard of 
recently. If any Southern § sportsman’s 


club has the name of this Mr. Cummings 
among its members, it should give him a 
lesson in the ethies of sportsmanship. 














THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


NE of the most formidable obstacles in 
O the path of those who strive toward 
the proper protection of game is the mis- 
understanding of the subject by a large 
and more or less influential class of citizens. 
These good people, hard-headed, hard-working 
and keen in their pursuit of business and politi- 
cal and social advancement, have no sympathy 
for anything, which, in their opinion, encour- 
ages the wasting of valuable time. To them 
the true sportsman is a shiftless sort of fellow, 
an easy-going, unbusinesslike chap, who is 
given to neglecting highly important matters 
for the sake of prowling about in quest of a 
few almost worthless birds. It never occurs 
to these unsympathetic ones that their one 
always-in-season-game—the dollar—and_ their 
desperate chasing of it causes them to neg- 
lect matters of grave importance. In their 
ceaseless striving they forget that truest of 
short stories of old which crisply tells about 
the beam and the mote. 

But it is not altogether by their frequent 
harsh criticism and permanent half-concealed 
contempt for “loafing gunners” that these 
proper and hustling souls accomplish harm. 
The’ very and = sternly-defined 
boundaries of the path they tread frequently 


narrowness 


gives them a considerable amount of influence 
They 


are known and respccted as shrewd, progress- 


within their small spheres of activity. 


ive business men; they have fairly won their 
positions among their fellows, and also nat- 
urally possess a certain amount of influence 
over them. In politics they are decided, often 
aggressive, hence their support to any move- 
ment and their signatures to petition 
carry weight. Like the great majority of 
average people, they are apt to pass hasty 
judgment upon matters which they do not at 
all understand, and are ready to do a good 
turn, when it costs nothing, for people who 
may be useful to them in other directions 
later on. 

So far, so good. Some schemer, or malcon- 
tent, in their town learns of a_ proposed 
change in the game laws, which, if carried 
through, will interfere with the heretofore 
enjoyed privileges of one, ten, or one hundred 
men, and will be of lasting benefit to ten 


any 


thousand other men dwelling beyond the lim- 
the place in question. At 


ited horizon of 





once the walking delegate is busy. The pro- 
posed measure would not at all suit the con- 
venience of himself and immediate friends, so 
it must be headed off. A meeting is held, a 
petition prepared and signed by those present, 
then the walking delegate sallies forth to 
secure the weightier names of the prominent 
business men who were too busy and uninter- 
ested to bother about the meeting. 

The syren song of the delegate usually is to 
the effect that the proposed change will be 
the worst of class legislation; it will favor 
the rich and oppress the poor; it will turn 
what has been a free-for-all into a special 
event, which the poor may wistfully scan from 
afar, but take no active part in; it will pre- 
serve the game which we protect and feed, for 
the special benefit of a lot of rich fellows away 
oft somewhere, who only come near us to kill 
off our game, tramp over our grounds and, 
incidentally, our rights. This sounds good, 
costs nothing, down goes the name, and the 
keen business man has made a hit with “the 
The next business man listens to the 
song, sees the big name, scratches his below, 
and so it goes down the line, until the last 
useful man, who is utterly ignorant of matters 


boys.” 


concerning the real welfare of game, has done 
his benighted best to frustrate the earnest, 
patient efforts of a band of devoted sportsmen, 
who do know about gane, and who are only 
trying to preserve what is left for the direct 
benefit of the very men who have in igno- 
rance marred the important work. The bill is 
introduced to the powers that seem to be, the 
opposition unfurls its long petition, the powers 
that should be, but ain’t, read the names of 
influential business men, and—well, the bill 
gets it where the quail got the number eight! 

Of course, the great trouble is that the 
wrong people have the say. They may know 
all about their own affairs and much about 
politics and popularity purchasing, but they 
are densely ignorant of the game they try to 
play when that game has hair or feathers on 
it. Because Marconi is a “lightning sharp” is 
no good and sufficient reason why we should 
appeal to him concerning the wireless signal- 
ing of the “lightning-bug,” nor is the dirigible 
French balloonatie necessarily the 
known authority on the wingishness of the 
Archeopteryx. Our game-law makers some- 


highest 





baa 
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times forcibly remind me of Kipling’s Colonel, 
who “can manage the Railways of State, 
Because of the gold on his breeks, and the 
subjects wherein he must pass; Because in all 
matters that deal not with Railways his 
Knowledge is Great.” 


Tax men who know most about game and 
the sort of laws required for its protection 
are the true sportsmen, who have no axe to 
grind nor desire to make money out of what 
to them is what it should be—a clean, whole- 
some pastime. From sheer love of sport, these 
men study deeply of the best authorities, and 
obtain a scientific and practical knowledge of 
game and its needs, which no mere gunner or 
dealer ever can hope to possess. To properly 
handle the question of game protection one 
must be possessed of a broad and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of beasts and birds, and also 
be himself sufficiently broad in his ideas to 
tairly weigh those oft-times opposing interests 
—the local, and what might be termed the 
national, for the welfare of game really is a 
matter which concerns the nation. 


A CHEERING sign of the times is the present 
widespread interest evinced in the introduction 
of foreign game birds, and the more valuable 
movement toward the restocking of old-time 
covers, which, through over-shooting and other 
causes, have become barren of feathered game. 
Kegarding the importation of foreign game, 
there is little to be said. The trouble appears 
to be that most of the parties interested are 
looking in the wrong direction. The best of 
the European birds include the capercailzie, 
black game, red grouse, partridge, and wood- 
cock. The latter would be no great acquisi- 
tion, as we have a much better though smaller 
member of his family. Judged by the standard 
of sporting and edible qualities, the American 
woodcock so far outranks the European spe- 
cies that any comparison is entirely unneces- 
sary. The partridge we already have, and the 
day may yet come when the bird will afford 
sport to more than a select few. It is an 
excellent bird, a vigorous flier, and, while much 
larger than our quail, not unlike it in several 
habits. Its size would place it between our 
quail and ruffed grouse, but in this country it 
would be inferior to either native as an object 
of the sportsman’s pursuit. Partridge shoot- 
ing, early in the season, is sumewhat like quail 
shooting, a bit easier, and lacking that charm 
of infinite variety which quail shooting never 
fails to offer. This, however, is less the fault 
of the bird than of the conditions. Here, a 


man may in one day follow quail through 
every sort of ground from marsh to heavy 
forest. Possibly in time the Americanized 
descendants of British partridge may learn to 
adopt the tactics of their kin. Even then 
they would remain easier marks than quail in 
the open, and still easier than quail or ruffed 
grouse in cover. 

The black game is an exceedingly handsome 
and gamy bird, a strong flier, and by no means 
an easy chap to get the better of. Time alone 
can prove how much of our huge territory will 
atford him suitable haunts. At first glance it 
would appear that the New England country, 
portions of the Canadian Provinces, and cer- 
tain sections of our Pacific side would com- 
prise the best territory for him. 

The red grouse is a rare good bird. Nearest 
related to our ptarmigan, he would here find a 
niche for himself between the ptarmigan and 
the sharp-tailed grouse. As a sporting bird I 
should, of course, rank him far ahead of the 
ptarmigan, and perhaps even a bit before the 
sharp-tail. The problem is just where to find 
a suitable country for him. At home he is a 
bird of the moors, of which we have, growths 
and all considered, no close imitation. Some 
parts of our far Northwest and of British 
Columbia would come nearest to matching the 
Scottish strongholds of the royal red fellow, 
but the prospec. even there would be rather 
dubious. In speaking of all these birds I, 
of course, am not referring to the possibility 
of rearing and preserving a few (which, with 
care and expense, might be done at many 
points), but of establishing a species, with a 
fair prospect of its furnishing future sport 
worth the having. 

The last and greatest bird of the foreign 
quintette is the capercailzie. While we have 
nothing at all like him, his place here would 
be between the big sage grouse and that king 
of all gallinaceous game birds, the wild turkey. 
As the sage grouse is the cock-of-the-plains, 
so is the capercailzie the cock-of-the-woods. 
He is indeed a grand fellow, and, so far as I 
can see, portions of New England, especially 
Maine, a large area of Quebec, part of Ontario, 
and possibly of British Columbia, also of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, should furnish him 
the sort of home he prefers, i. ¢., a region of 


pine fir, ete., and a winter climate somewhat 
like that of his native ranges. The sport he 
would afford would properly be for the rifle, 
and would be something akin to but greatly 
inferior to turkey trailing, inasmucn as the 
great grouse usually is shot while in the act 
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of calling from his perch in some tree. Still, 
to stalk a bird of tus size and wary nature 
would be no bad sport. 

So much for the birds in question; now, how 
about their actual value as additions to our 
long list of game? While it is far from my 
desire to discourage the importation of forcign 
game, yct my firm conviction is that the money 
would be better spent if devoted to the wel- 
fare of our own birds and to the restocking 
of depleted covers with native game. It fre- 
quently is both wiser and better to endure the 
ills (?) we have, than to fly to others that 
we know not of. In the Mongolian pheasant 
we found a foreigner that was worth while 
importing. The birds done well in the 
West, where he at present is as much at home 


has 


as any native, aud he has proved that others 
of his near relatives might wisely be consid- 
ered. Sportsmen should bear in mind that of 
gallinaceous game birds, including the pheas- 
ant, we have fourteen species, which, with 
their races, number no less than forty-four 
separately named birds, of which the great 
majority is well worth the best of care. In 
fact, no country surpasses this in the matter 
ot upland, shore, and water birds. Hence there 
While 


it is possible to find a species here and there 


is no pressing need for foreign game. 


worth adding to our list, the real need of the 
hour is a protection that will protect, and the 
neediul 
Our 


securing and rigid enforcing of all 
laws for the welfare of the native game. 
growing sons have a right to expect this much 
ot us, and we should look to it that the record 
of our stewardship forms clean, instructive 


reading. 


a Wi inc Hu do you consider the hardest bird 
to kill?” is one of a lot of recent inquiries 
from youthful nimrods. That depends. Per- 
haps five veteran sportsmen would give five 
Off-hand, I should say that 
a teal late for supper and with a sharp wind 
at his tail would come pretty near being It. 


different answers. 


Conditions play so important a part, that the 
answer is not readily found. An upland shot 
frequently finds water-fowl, especially canvas- 
The 
chief trouble here includes the tendency to 


back, extremely difficult, and vice-versa. 


underestimate the distance and speed of the 
game, and also the entirely novel conditions 
Get 
a duck shooter and a man from the uplands 


under which the gun must be handled. 


to change places, and I would bet on the man 


trained on water-fowl making the better show- 
Lis hardest tasks would be grouse, quail, 


ing. 
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and cock in thick cover, but in the open he 
shouk! gct his share of any and all sorts of 
game, simply because his previous training 
surely taught him how to hold well ahead, and 
to pull without stopping the smooth swing oi 
the gun. These two points are as valuable to 
the upland shooter as to the wild fowler, and 
duck shooting teaches them better than any 
other form of the sport. In fact, the only 
thing likely to bother the wild fowler would 
be the cover, and with his natural all-round 
handiness he should speedily grasp the point 
and curtail the holding on process. It would 
be simply a question of hurrying up—a com- 
paratively easy task. 

But with the upland man attempting duck, 
it would be entirely different. In a sink-box 
he surely would feel like a member of a lost 
tribe—everything would be against him, and 
if he didn’t make a mess of it he would be 
a phenomenon. At point or flight shooting 
he probably might at first but little 
better. Not only would fowl appear to be 
much nearer than was the case, but those actu- 


fare 


ally within fair range would be considerably 
farther off than the average distance of his 
With his feet under him, 
or upon his knees, he might handle his gua 
easily and rapidly, but still he would have the 
estimating of distance, the leading o1 the bird 
and the smooth, sustained swing of the gun 
to bother The snappy, usually short- 
range work of the uplands only answers for 
duck while they are hovering over decoys; 
for fowl whizzing past low down, or for over- 
head work, it will not do. Such fowl must 
be led, and generously, or they will only shed 
a few rump feathers, or fly entirely clear. 
Returning to the direct question, I should 
say that the snipe is the most difficult bird 
to hit. Small, swift, and erratic in his move- 
ments, he seldom lies so close as do quail, 
When going straight away 
with the edges of his wings to the gun, a 


previous practice. 


him. 


cock, and grouse. 


cross-section of his body will represent an 
exceedingly small mark—in fact, one a deal 
smaller than careless 
Crossing, or passing over, the size of the mark 
increased, but even then it is 
smaller than that offered by any 
other of our important game. Only that 
duffer, the rail, and some of the lesser but 
frequently swift shore-birds, present so little 
surface for the deadly lodgment of shot. 
Apropos of snipe, those who find the straight- 
away, or rather the as near that as snipe ever 
go, too difficult, should beat down-wind 


observers imagine. 


is greatly 
much 
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instead of the opposite and usual method, for 
this reason: Nine-tenths of flushed birds go 
boring up-wind with swift dodges to right and 
left, this dodging being the real difficulty of 
the shooting. By beating down-wind, the gun- 
ner compels the birds going up-wind to pass 
him to right and left, instead of cork-screw- 
ing away. This means two important things— 
a side-view of the bird, hence more to shoot 
at, and a lessening to almost nothing of the 
otherwise baffling dodging. 1 tried this long 
years ago, and at once the snipe’s strength 
became his weakness, for, instead of flickering 
off like a feathered will-o’-the-wisp, lo! he 
was plugging by at close range like a varlet 
plover. 


Tx recent death of Albert E. Pond, special 
game and fish protector of the New York 
State Forest, Fish, and Game Commission, 
deprived the State of a valuable worker. Mr. 
Pond was a member of the New York Zodlog- 
ical Society and the Seventh Regiment Vet- 
eran Association. 


To the sportsmen of the quail sections the 
present month is an excellent time for some 
practical work. Reports trom many points 
say that so far the birds have done very well. 
What often proves to be the most trying 
month of the year is at hand, and the men of 
each northern section should make it their 
business to see that from now on the birds 
do not suffer from lack of food. Wild forage 
is growing scarce, but any shortage may easily 
be met by the placing of a few sacks of cheap 
grain at the proper points. Remember that 
two birds saved now may mean from twenty 
to forty next fall, and a few days of rare 
good shooting as payment for a trifle of 
trouble. 

Where birds are regularly fed, it will be 
well to keep watch for hawks and other foes— 
notably half-wild house-cats. A reliable rem- 
edy for all is a charge of shot, but one cannot 
depend upon getting a chance at the pests. A 
couple of tall poles, capped with small bits of 
board to form resting-places for a couple of 
energetic rap-traps, are excellent things to 
stand near the feeding-place. Birds of prey 
are given to alighting upon such posts, pro- 
viding they be higher than the other con- 
venient perches in the vicinity. Other lofty 
perches should be removed. The traps should 
be made fast -with wire or inconspicuous cord, 
and set (to spring under a moderate pressure), 
before the pole is raised into position. An 

f angle of a rail fence is a handy place for the 
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pole. Another trap, and a deadly one if 
properly arranged, is a neatly-stuffed quail, 
fixed in a crouching attitude to a small bit of 
board which may be covered with snow or 
earth, as desired. The decoy should be placed 
on open ground, so that the hawk can get a 
good rap at it. By the edge of some rag-weed 
is as good a place as any, for a live quail 
would naturally go there. Care should be 
taken that the bird is plainly visible from all 
directions. Surround it with snares of brass 
wire, the spread. of loop being about four 
inches. Three snares, arranged like an ace of 
clubs and about two inches above the bird’s 
back and head, will answer very well. To sup- 
port them, split the stems of weeds a trifle, 
and let the wire rest in the clefts—an extra 
weed-stalk or so can be easily fixed, where 
Fine, stiff stalks are the best. Make 
a small loop in the free end of the wire, tie 
a fine, strong cord to it, and tie the cord to 
a bit of dead wood or other suitable clog. 
Make the cords several yards long and cover 
the clogs, otherwise they will be too conspicu- 
ous. Visit the snares twice a day, about noon 
and at dusk; take a gun with you. If the 
hawk be snared, shoot him so soon as within 
range, lest the sight of you cause him to 
struggle desperately and break away. Should 
there be no captive, see that the snares are 
as they should be, and wait for future devel- 
opments—there’s a hawk somewhere about 
that belongs to you if you give it time. If a 
captured hawk has damaged the quail, smooth 
it the best you can and leave it there. Hawks 
are not very critical, and another may come. 


desired. 


To the novice: Don’t forget that when 
shooting in snowy cover you frequently carry 
your gun at the trail. This means that the 
muzzle may dip into the snow, or scoop up a 
little while you are getting over a fence or 
log. Even so slight an obstacle may mean a 
burst barrel, so wise people who desire to 
remain here a while longer never fire a gun 
with snow in the muzzle. 


Tas is a period of rest for most bird dogs 
in the North, and the rascals wax fat. Don’t 
allow your dog to pile on fat. I let mine 
round out nicely, but nothing approaching 
grossness. That much is good for him—more 
would be bad. Let your dog run with the 
sleigh, don your skates, and make him pull 
you a few miles; neither will hurt him, and 
he’ll enjoy the fun. If you can’t work him 
this way, take him out at least twice a week 
and make him beat a few fields. You, of 
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course, will avoid anything like keeping him 
too fine. A let-up in work is good for him, 
but hog-fat loafing is worse than over-work. 


F isme through the ice is no bad fun 
these cold white days. Upon many northern 
waters fishing with “ tip-ups ” is a regular win- 
ter pastime. The rough-and-ready “ tip-up” 
is made of two pieces of lath, one about two 
teet long, the other half that length. A hole 
is bored near an end of each, and the two are 
fastened together by a screw, which allows the 
shorter arm to shift under slight pressure. 
Four or five of these being made ready, a line 
to suit the depth of water is‘ fixed to each 
movable arm, a medium-sized hook made fast, 
and each outfit wound up. Equipped with these, 
an axe to cut through the ice, a big pocket- 
knife, and fat pork or other meat for bait, 
Above some 
known fishing-ground he chops the necessary 


the fisher is ready for business. 


holes, about a foot in diameter and a few 
yards apart. After removing all fragments 


from the holes to prevent too rapid freezing, 
he takes his big knife and chips out a neat 
socket for the end of each “ tip-up” and places 
each in position. Some small ice or snow 
tamped about each stick at once hardens and 
makes everything firm. Then, after baiting 
up, he drops in his hooks, straightens each 
movable arm, the When a 
fish bites, the arm of that particular tip-up 
is at once jerked from the perpendicular, thus 


and bides issue. 


signalling the catch. For a couple of hours, 
on a good day, a man frequently is kept “on 
the jump,” for a school of perch is apt to be 
enjoying “recess” when the baits go down. 
When the ice is right, a man can have fun 
skating about and still keep an eye upon his 
tackle. At many points shelter houses are 
the when a party of 
middle-aged city men have taken possession, 
there is fun galore. A lot of heavy-weight, 


hauled upon ice, and 


white-whiskered, red-faced boys, playing all. 


sorts of ‘pranks to kill time, or rushing from 
the shelter on real and false alarms, to go 
slipping, sliding, whooping, maybe crawling in 
forms indeed a 
It is good for the elders, 
too, to shake off their cares and laugh till 


” 


mad haste to the “ tip-ups, 
comical spectacle. 


the hills laugh back; and if now and again some’ 


solid old bull, or bear, suddenly sits down on 
the ice-trust so hard_that the whole of Wall 
Street shakes—what of it ? He may grunt a 
bit to-morrow morning, but he’s having clean, 


wholesome fun to-day. The captured fish, 


when tossed upon the ice, freeze stiff in a few 
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moments. Sometimes a fish so frozen is car- 
ried home in that condition and shows signs 
of life after being put into cold water to draw 
the frost out of it. 


Is Delaware the protection of game is con- 
fined to quail, and the results of the past sea- 
son’s efforts of the Delaware Game Protective 
Association have been most gratifying. In this 
State the law provides that the enforcement 
of the game laws shall be placed in the hands 
of the Associaton, so that no interest is taken 
by any State or county official in game mat- 
ters. The open season, which extends from the 
15th of November to the 3lst of December, 
was particularly well observed, and extraor- 
dinary precautions taken vo prevent the ship- 
ping of game out of the State; and with sig- 
There is a law peculiar to this 
state, which imposes a penalty on the pur- 
chase of game for purposes of profit or sale; 
this allows the sale of game by the person 
who shoots it, and while not strictly, as it 
should be, for the purpose of game protection, 
it was a compromise law passed for the benefit 
ot the farmers of the Statc, many of whom 
consider the game on their farms a legitimate 
source of income when killed and sold. In 
spite of this law for their supposed benefit, 
the sentiment in some districts is very much 
opposed to the Game Protective Association; 
the farmers being so short-sighted as to feel 
that harm is done their interests by the law 
that prohibits the shipment of game out of the 
State. Some carry it so far as to announce 
that members of the Game Protective Asso- 
ciation shall be denied shooting privileges on 
their premises. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the recent season, more successful than 
usual, will show them the benefits of game 


nal success. 


protection and bring to their notice the value 
of shooting rights on properties where game 
is plentiful; convincing them that the perma- 
nent value is in live game for the sportsman 
and not in dead game for market. 

The law which compels non-residents to pro- 

shooting was well ob- 
learned that while there 
were reports of trapping and netting of birds, 


eure licenses before 


served. It is also 
the practice has been reduced to a minimum. 


The unusual observance of the game laws 
was largely due to the unremitting vigilance 
ot the Game Protective Association, which 
showed it meant business by several arrests 
at the opening of the season; had @ 
salutary influence throughout the season. 


A word to the wise, etc., etc. 


these 














FISHING FOR PIKES IN MARCH 





By WILLIAM C, HARRIS 


“The American Angler.” 


t may be truly said the only “ decent ” fish- 
| ing in the month of March is that for the 
different species of the pike family, which 
range in relatively large numbers as far east 
as the Atlantic, west and northwest into Min- 
nesota, and south from Canada to Kentucky, 
a few having been found in the waters around 
Chattanooga, Tenn. IL know of no other spe- 
cies that live in the vast region named that 
are so worthy of the rod, certainly none that 
can be taken so freely and in such numbers 
during this month. So soon as the ice dis- 
appears from the lakes, and when the rim of it 
is still along the shores, they come eagerly to 
the lure, and the laws are open for them in 
the month of March in their habitat as above 
described. These fish appear to be impervious 
to cold—no one has ever found them torpid in 
action, and many believe that they do not 
hybernate during the coldest of winters. 

The pike family includes the pike, irregu- 
larly marked with yellow blotches on the 
body; the mascalonge, black spotted, of the 
St. Lawrence system, which includes all the 
Great Lakes and the waters tributary to them; 
the mascalonge, unspotted, of the Mississippi 
River region and the waters flowing into it; 
the cross-barred or reticulated pond pickerel, 
which is never found west of the Alleghanies, 
although recently some are reported as living 
in the Yazoo waters; and two other species— 
the eastern and western pickerels, which are 
the smallest of the tribe, seldom reaching a 
length of more than twelve inches. 

Of the two species, I have always thought 
the mascalonge of the Mississippi system more 
than the peer of his St. Lawrence brother; the 
first, when hooked, invariably leaps; the other 
seldom shows more than half of his body out 
of the water, and only then when he is forced 
to do so by the line of a muscular angler. 

The mascalonge of the Mississippi system 
of waters is sui ‘generis. Their marked indi- 
viduality in color and game qualities stamp 
them as such. Take one, as I did, fresh from 
the water and note his resplendent coloration; 
blackish on back; brown and golden bronze 
nearly to the median line, along which lies a 
faint emerald-tinted band; below a faun of 


delicate shading blending with the creamy 
white of the belly, through all of which a sil- 





ver sheen is glinting, while here and there 
faint, black irregular dashes (— —— — -- —) 
looking all the world like the telegraphic hicro- 
glyphics. Contrast the above with the colora- 
tion of the mascalonge of the St. Lawrence 
as officially given by Jordan and Gilbert: 

“Color dark grey; sides with round blackish 
spots on a ground color of grayish silvery; 
belly white.” 

In the mascalonge we have a doughty quarry 
to capture. His game qualities are not rela- 
tively, when size only is considered, as great 
as the trout, black bass, or even the grayling; 
but who can experience the feeling (a strange 
admixture of surprise, delight, and awe) when 
a big one, in his eager rush for the spoon, 
throws his great body two or three feet into 
the air, and then fights with frantie rage 
and sturdy insistence until gaffed and boated, 
without realizing that to kill a mascalonge is 
a red-letter in an angler’s lifetime. 


P ERMIT 


this fish. 
too fast; 
you that 
clear of the bottom grass—a disputed point, 


a wrinkle or two as to angling for 
As a rule, the average boatman rows 
make him slow down, and if he tells 
he must row fast to keep the spoon 


usually, which you can easily settle by observ- 
ing the play of your spoon—insist upon his 
rowing slowly, and, if necessary, shorten your 
trace to fifty, even thirty feet. 
will not infrequently seize the lure within ten 


Mascalonge 


feet of the boat, if its movements are meas- 
ured, slow, and without noise. I have had 
more than one to do it. Don’t be afraid of 
the weeds; your boatman always will be—he 
don’t like to be disturbed in his dog-trot meth- 
ods. The reason more mascalonge are not 
killed in a day’s outing is because we do not 
reach their lairs. They lie in the thick water 
weeds and lily-pads along the shores, and the 
rule is troll along the outer edges of them; 


but the ordinary boatman will not row hi: 
boat close enough to the shore. 
The most scientific and successful method 


is to have your boat held stationary, here and 
there, and cast the spoon from the reel into 
the grass-growth near the shore; but this is 
fatiguing and weed-catching, causing frequent 
into the to detach your 
hooks, particularly if there are plenty of lily- 


incursions grass 


-, 
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pads, the stems of which are tough, and hold 
the spoon with a hard and fast grip. 

{ am aware that many anglers believe that 
rapid rowing makes the action of the spoon 
more attractive to the fish, but if this be so 
the effect is neutralized by many mascalonge 
missing the lure. I have had at least three— 
and large ones—do so in their mad rush for 
the troll, which was speeding through the 
water at the rate of seven or cight miles an 
hour. So row slowly, Mr. Boatman, and give 
the “ masky ” a showing! 

This brings me to a second wrinkle: 

The average fisherman does not hold himself 
and rod sufficiently in readiness of poise for 
the pluck and first. mad rush of the masca- 
longe. At che first swirl of the fish the strike 
should be instantaneous and a taut line -main- 
tained. Hold your rod—with thumb, guarded 
by a stall or a leather overlay, always on the 
reel—at an angle of about 45 degrees, that you 
may be ready to strike at once on sight, or 
teel of the pluck of the fish. The mascalonge, 
if he has a foot of slack line, will at once 
eject the spoon from his mouth, unless he is 
hooked fast when the first heavy rush is 

nade. He feels the gritty impact of the 
metal, realizes its non-edible character, and out 
ef the mouth it goes before your reel can be 
worked to take up the slack line, which is 
always there if the fish take tue spoon with a 
rush towards the boat. Of course, I am com- 
muning with those anglers who take from the 
spoon before using it those deadly gangs of 
nine or more hooks, substituting only one good 
one, and that is placed about three inches on 
a wire snood below the wings of the spoon. 
Any other method is brutal, and the man who 
uses these triple gangs to catch a fish will, if 
he gets a chance, and nobody looking on, shoot 
a game bird sitting placidly, and without fear 
of danger, on a tree or on the ground. Finally, 
always hold your rod at such an angle as 
will permit you to strike effectively. 

As to tackle: You can kill a mascalonge 
en very light gear, but it must be used as if 
you loved him; trust to its yielding resist- 
ance, and don’t attempt to “yank.” Do with 
him as you are compelled to do with a thirty- 
pound salmon on a sixteen-ounce rod—give 
and take. I generally use a rod 8} feet long, 
weight 73 ounces, and have never had any 
trouble in boating fish under thirty pounds. I 
never caught a larger one. Br the by, we always 
made our boatman stop rowing as soon as the 
fish was brought into deep water—at which 
the man at the oars always seemed somewhat 








astonished, and was inclined to protest—and 
we felt the fish well in hand. The miserable 
practice of dragging any fish around a lake 
with the oars should be discountenanced. In 
such case the boatman’s muscle kills the fish, 
not the angler. Besides, if you use a light 
rod it is often impossible to bring, when the 
boat is in motion, a heavy fish to the gaff, 
even when nearly exhausted. Again, a fish can 
be killed more artistically on the rod than on 
the oars—any other method is butchery. 

Use a good multiply reel; a line at least 
three hundred feet in length, not heavier than 
what is known as No. 9 cutty hunk. Spoons 
of the size of No. 8 Skinner are generally in 
use, but we prefcr a size not larger than No. 
5, and have found them effective, particularly 
when the triple gangs are taken off and a 
single hook substituted. 


Dovsrzzss no man lives who has had more 
and longer practical experience with the mas- 
ralonge than F. W. Cheney, of Jamestown, 
N. Y. He has lived his life among them at 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. Inan interview with 
him, he unfolded a new phase of the habits 
of his favorite fish—feeding and taking a line 
at night. He told me he had observed that 
on a clear, bright day and on brilliant moon- 
light nights that mascalonge do not bite 
freely, while on ordinary nights, cloudless or 
otherwise, they take live bait, especially shin- 
ers, in preference to the spoon. At such times 
they come in from the deep water to the bars 
to feed, and swim near the surface, so a light 
sinker only is needed, as the bait must run 
near the surface, hence use the same rods and 
reels that have been in service during the 
day, taking off the sinkers and shortening 
the line. At night it is necessary to use a 
click reel, as you cannot see your float (neces- 
sary to keep bait from fouling on bottom) 
half the time. Row along about as fast as 
you would with a spoon when trolling. When 
your reel clicks, stop your boat and wait until 
your fish has time to gorge the minnow. 
You can tell when this is done by carefully 
raising your rod until the line is taut, and 
when he starts off, strike quick and hard. This 
is good scientific and legitimate fishing, best of 
sport—not merely trolling. 

One thing will be noticed when fishing at 
night: when a mascalonge takes a bait he 
never leaves it until swallowed, yet they are 
not as game, and are easier to get into the 
boat; but, as a compensation, you are more 
liable to get larger fish than in the day-time. 
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When at night un the bars, and it is too dark 
to keep on the feeding-ground, stick a stake in 
the centre of the bar and hang a lantern to it, 
so that you may always keep your bearings. 
The water must be clear and quiet, for a 
windy night is not good; the fish bite best in 
the early part of the evening. 

When the mascalonge feed at night they 
do not do so during the day. A good way to 
locate them is to row ashore on a still night 
and listen. You will hear them splashing 
when they are after minnows. The latter are 
feeding on flies, and the mascalonge are in 
turn feeding upon the minnows. The best 
time to fish at night is during September and 
October, warm nights being the best. 

We all know that the true test of a game 
fish is his habit of leaping, after being hooked, 
on a slack line. Few of them—the black bass, 
rainbow trout, and salmon of the fresh waters 
invariably do so—have this trait, and the 
mascalonge of the Mississippi system belongs 
in this honored class. 


Sour one has said, years ago, that the pike 
was appropriately named. Let us note in con- 
firmation his great length in proportion to his 
girth; his head, although of immense size, is 
so shaped as not to hinder a rapid pregress 
through the water, his huge jaws so flattened 
as to resemble almost an arrow-head in its 
power of cleaving it. He seems to be formed 
more for tremendous springs at lightning 
speed than for long-continued gentle progress; 
his great tail, with the dorsal fin close above 
it and the anal fin just below it, enables him 
with one sweep to dash at his prey with great 
velocity; but the pectoral fins, which are most 
used by fish to keep themselves stationary in 
a stream, are smali in proportion. His eyes 
are placed nearly at the top of the head, so 
that he can see above him, thus accounting 
for his lying near the bottom. Perhaps the 
most striking feature, to a casual observer, is 
his immense mouth. A mass of small teeth of 
extraordinary sharpness covers the roof of it, 
and these teeth, which are all inclined back- 
wards, are so arranged that it is almost impos- 
sible for a small fish, or any other living 
thing, to escape when once that awful trap 
has closed upon it. The larger teeth have 
been supposed by many to be used for the 
purpose of killing their prey before swallow- 
ing, but live fish have been taken from a 
pike’s stomach absolutely uninjured. The 
gullet, or throat, of a pike is very distensible, 
and capable of being stretched nearly to the 
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size of the large mouth, so that almost any- 
thing that can be received into the big jaws 
can be swallowed whole. 

When the pike is in perfect season and con- 
dition, the top of the head and his back is 
usually of an intense dark olive green, inclin- 
ing to black in dark river water. This colora- 
tion is toned down to dark grayish along the 
sides, which are flecked with dusky yellowish 
white spots or blotches about the size of a 
common bean; but sometimes these spots run 
into cloudy streaks of greater size. 

Pike are so constituted that they cannot, 
under any conditions, resist the attractions 
of a spoon line whenever they can or do see 
it. This trait is developed in them more so 
than in any other of the lake or river fishes. 
It is their Nemesis. Yet they are taken by 
many other, lines; any form of spinner, dead, 
alive, or artificial, will attract them. Frogs, 
young mice or birds, grubs and worms of all 
kinds, and, if the angler has neither spoon nor 
bait of any kind, but happens to have about 
him some red flannel or any kind of red fabric, 
he will stand a fair chance of catching lucius 
by using it as a troll. A piece of white rag 
will sometimes answer the saine purpose, for 
the pike takes what he can get, and looks not 
a gift horse in the mouth, but opens his own 
widely to all that comes his way. 

A very effective way of taking the pike is 
to stand on the bank of a lake or river: and 
cast a No. 5 spoon outward as far as you can, 
and then reel in slowly. Don’t be too. quick, 
however, in your play, because if the fish is 
large and touches the shore before he is ex- 
hausted, he will, unless very securely hooked, 
often break away. Above all, do not put 
your fingers into its mouth when alive, unless 
you want them severely scarified; and he will 
close his jaws viciously upon any object after 
you think he is dead. 

We doubt if there is a man or boy east of 
the Alleghanies who is fond of the angle who 
lias not, at some period of his life, caught a 
pond pickerel. The fish is almost ubiquitous; 
either it or its smaller representatives—gener- 
ally known as the grass pickerel by the farm- 
er’s boy—can be found in nearly every pond, 
large or small, in the Middle and Eastern 
States. He is a close brother to the pike, but 
is without spots, having very irregular cross 
bars, sometimes very faint, but more conspicu- 
ous above the median line. He will take a 
small spoon natural bait, dead or alive, and 
is peculiarly sensitive to a lure of a strip of 
his own silvered belly attached to 2. troll. 














OCKEY naturally claims most attention 
in northern ad castern college circles, 


and in New York ana Pittsburg at this 


season of the year. 
Four series of games are, at this writing 


(February 7) well under way, 2s follows: 


THE AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE: 





Club Won Lost Percent. 
Hoc’. y Club of N. Y....... 4 I 80. 
Mow Work A. Ons s.cicses 3 I 75+ 
Crescent A. C...2-....0006 3 I 75+ 
St. Nicholas S.C. ....... I 3 25. 
Brooklyn S. C...........+. ° 5 00. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION : 

College Won Lost Percent. 
Vale.....03+ 2 ° 100. 
Harvard = I ° 100, 
Princeton... I I 50. 
PCa ceneassasn secede ° I 00. 
Columbia ° 2 00. 

Yale’s team is in good practice, possesses 


strong material, has enjoyed the advantage 


of more frequent trips out of town, and bids 


tair to capture another championship. In- 
aueed, Yale hes won the Intercollegiate cham- 


pionship at hockey ever since the Association 
was formed. 


feel 
practice. 


Brown and Princeton 
lack of opportunity to 


most keenly the 
With Co- 
lumbia’s immense student body as a base of 
supply, and her location within fifteen min- 
utes’ ride of the St. Nicholas rink, it is hard 
to understand why her hockey teams are not 
successful. entered no 


more Pennsylvania 


team his year. 

In Pittsburg, the spacious Duquesne Garden 
affords an exceptional opportunity for good 
hockey, and many strong teams may be found 
there. The local championship is being 
fought out by three clubs, the Pittsburg Ath- 
letie Club, Keytsone Bicycle Club, and Bank- 
ers, each of which plays seven games with the 
other two. The score at date is: 


Cb Won Lost Percent. 
Keystone............ joxuss: 3 62.5 
S -custesusdshascnce 4 50. 
SUUPZ. .cccccccccccccces 7 5 37°5 


.uese clubs have also played some notable 


games with Canadian teams. The most im- 
portant have been as follows: 
From January 15th to 18th, the Queen’s 


University seven, of Toronto, champions of 
the Ontario Hockey Association, played at 


Pittsburg, with the following results: 


Jan. 15—Queens..,..... osm All Gtars,....---.«« 2 
16—Queens ......... 2 Pittsburg A.C ...1 
17—Queens ........ es ae I 
18—QueeNs .......... o Keystone.,...... 2 

From January 23d to 25th the Frontenac 

















NOTABLE. PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS 


Hockey team of Kingston, Canada, 


with the following results: 


played 


Jan. 23—Keystone..., ae .7 Frontenacs...... 0 
24—Bankers. .......2 Frontenacs....... 2 
25—Pittsburg........ 2 Frontenacs,......2 


The development of the game continues sat- 
isfactorily. Dartmouth and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology playing 
smaller teams, and there is no reason why the 
other smaller New England colleges should not 
follow suit. Phillips Andover has a good team, 
which nearly held Harvard to a tie (4—6), 
beat Brown 4—2, and Technology, 6—2. In New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg good 
scholastic tournaments continue, which, if 
properly supervised by faculties and _ local 
sportsmen, will go far toward thee develop- 
ment of home-bred players—a vital need of 


are 


tne game. 


Tue amateur speed skating championships 
were held on Verona Lake, Montclair, N. J., on 


January 3lst and February Ist, under the 
management of the National Skating <Asso- 
ciation. The weather was clear and. cold, 


and the ice good; the entries large and rep- 
so that the winners fully 


The sum- 


resentative as usual, 
earned their’ championship titles. 
mary follows: 


Five Miles.—Winner, P. Sinnirud, Verona 
Lake Skating Club; 2, M. Wood, Verona Lake; 
3, W. Caldwell, Montreal. Time, 17 min., 17% 
sec. 

Half Mile —Winner, P. Sinnirud; 2, A 
Pilkie, Montreal! A. A. ; 3, G. Bellevuille, Rai 
Portage, Can. Time, 1 min., 25 2-5 sec. 

One Mile.—Wi inner, M. Wood ; 2, F. R. Sager, 


New York A. C.; 3, G. Bellevuille. Time, 3 
min., 7 1-5 sec. 
Three Miles.—Winner, M. Wood ; 2, P. Sinni- 


rud; 3, W. Caldwell. Time, ro min., 19 4-5 sec. 
Ten Miles.—Winner, P. Sinnirud; 2, M. 
Wood; 3, F. R. Sager. Time, 37 min., 4 1-5 sec. 


Som notable performances have been made 
during the past month, though not 
accepted of record, are none the less worthy 


which, 


of mention. John Flanagan made the sensa- 
tional practice throw of 29 feet 2 inches with 
the fifty-six-pound weight without run or fol- 
low. This is nearly two feet farther than the 
world’s record. 

In practice also A. D. Plaw, the University 
of California athlete, is reported to have 
thrown the sixteen-pound hammer the extra- 
ordinary distance of 187 feet, 4 inches from 
a seven-foot circle. The world’s record, held 
by Flanagan, is 171 feet, 5 inches. Plaw holds 
the intercollegiate record of 154 feet, 43 inches. 














